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CHASE GOAT BRAND PLUSHES AND 
IMITATION LEATHER 


Quality standards are fixed and dependable 


Several months ago a seat cover of Chase Plush was sent to us with the 
statement that it had been in continual service for twenty-four years 


L. C. CHASE & CO. 


89 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 826 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO, $21 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK. 303 Majestic Bldg., DETROIT 


CHASE 








THERMOSTATIC CONTROL 


GOLD ~ 
SYSTEMS 


COMBINATION ELECTRIC 
HOT WATER—VENTILATION 


IS YOUR HEATING MAINTENANCE CHARGE HIGH ? 
VAPOR WHY NOT APPLY A SYSTEM THAT WILL CUT THIS IN HALF? 


Gold’s Thermostatic Control System Saves 50% in Steam Consumption, 
Uses Less Pipe and Fittings—Positively Gives a Uniform Temperature. 


Thermostatic Control Can Be Applied to Your Existing Systems 


GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO., 17 Battery PI., New York 











RAILWAY Ut ILIT Y CoM PANY 


Sole Manufacturers 
“Honeycomb” and “Round Jet” Ventilators 
For Monitor and Arch Roof Cars, and all classes of buildings; also 
“Electric Thermometer Control” 
of Car Temperatures. 
721 W. FULTON ST. Writefor 1328 RACADWAY 
Chicago, Ill. Catalogue New York, N 








DICKINSON DEVICES 


Cast Iron Smoke J: 
Light Fine-Proct Smoke Jacks 
Ventilators All Materials 
Cast Iron Ch 
Cast eg Buildings 
Bm oman ‘Booths 


PAUL DICKINSON, Inc., 3354 South Artesian Ave., Chicago 

















SARCO MINERAL RUBBER ASPHALTS 


SARCO No. 6 Waterproofing SARCO Mineral Rubber Floors 
SARCO Bituminous Putty SARTAC-Damp-Proofing 
SARCO 5-M Paint SARCO R. 8S. A. Specifications 
SAROCO Refrigerator Compound SARCO Roof Cement 


SARCO PRODUCTS INSURE PURITY AND RELIABILITY 


Promptness—Service—Efficiency 


—> STANDARD ASPHALT AND REFINING CO. 


CHICAGO 





~ SHERWIN- WILLIAMS 


a RAILWAY LINE 


“SHORTEST ROUTE TO BEST RESULTS” 
A PRODUCT FOR EVERY RAILWAY USE 


oe re 
F HE SHERWIN- WILLIAMS Co. : 


‘77 CANAL R CLEVELAND, — 











Universal 


Cast Steel Drawbar Yokes 
Draft Lugs 
Cast Steel Draft Arms or Sills 


Tandem Draft Gear 
REENFORCE. 
MENT 


Triples Capacity 
reduces recoil 25% 
(for old or new cars) 


Universal Draft Gear Attachment Co. 


Railway Exchange Building CHICAGO 


Better Observance 
of Signals 
Is Obtained 
By Using 
Cab Signals 


As developed in connec- 
tion with the Simmen 
System, cab signals are 
practical, reliable, low in 
first cost and maintenance 
cost, and adaptable to a 
variety of traffic condi- 
tions. 


Simmen Automatic 
Railway Signal Co. 


1575 Niagara Street 


oe oo Buffalo, N. Y. 


bane Sg Signalling” 














OR elevators, dredges, 

lumbering, mining, oil- 
well drilling, suspension 
bridges, stump-pulling, 
cranes, derricks, ships’ rig- 
ging and every other form of 
wire rope use. 


Ask for illustrated 
catalogue 


American Steel & Wire Company 
Chicago New York Cleveland Pittsburgh Worcester Denver 
Export Representative: U. 8. Steel Products Co., New York 


Pacific Coast Representative: U.S. Steel ‘Products Co. 
San Francisco Los A 1 d Sesrttics 
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We publish elsewhere two very interesting and important 
addresses on the part of the railways in the war. One is 
by Daniel Willard, president of the 
Two Addresses Bajtimore & Ohio, and chairman of the 
on the Railways Advisory Commission on tg on 
: Defense. The other is by E. E. Clark, 
in the War a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Both Mr. Willard as chairman of the Advisory 
Commission and Mr. Clark as the representative of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission have been sitting with the 
Railroads’ War Board and participating in its deliberations. 
No other.man in the United States is better informed re- 
garding the war problems confronting the people of the 
country or the part which the railways ought to and must 
play in the solution of those problems than Mr. Willard, and 
it is to be wished that his address could be read not only 
by every railway officer and employee, but also by every 
citizen. It is_a very able and remarkable document and 
coming from such a source it ought to stimulate every reader 
of it to help the railways in every way practicable to do their 
bit. No other public officer is so well informed regarding 
what the railways are doing under the supervision of the 
Railroads’ War Board to perform their duty to the country 
as is Mr. Clark, and therefore his cordial endorsement of 
the objects being sought and the methods being used is grati- 
fying and full of promise as to the prospects of the close 
co-operation which doubtless will be needed in future be- 
tween the war board and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 


Such railroads as have adopted modern apprenticeship 
methods in their mechanical departments (and the number 
is discouragingly small) have looked 
largely to the future for results, rather 
than for any immediate returns. The 
facts that were marshalled by John H. 
Linn in the article on “By-Products of 
an Apprenticeship System,” which was published in the Rail- 
way Age Gazette of August 10, 1917, indicate that the San- 
ta Fe received many concrete returns from the very begin- 
ning of the installation of the new apprenticeship system; in- 


Intensive 
Training of 
New Employees 


deed, these by-product returns in the aggregate were prob- 
ably sufficient to justify the movement on a strictly business 
basis, without reference to the main result which it was de- 
sired to accomplish. Passing reference only was made to 
one advantage which is of special importance at this time. 
Railroads generally have had to employ many new hands in 
the mechanical department, and whether these are mature 
men, or girls and women, the apprenticeship organization 
can readily be adapted to give them intensive practical train- 
ing and rapidly fit them for the efficient performance of their 
duties. Moreover, it should be comparatively easy to adapt 
and extend methods of training which have proved success- 
ful in the mechanical department to other departments. Un- 
less immediate and adequate steps are taken to train new 
employees in all departments the effectiveness of the rail- 
roads at large may be greatly hampered. It is unfortunate 
that so few roads have awakened to their full responsibilities 
in this direction, and it is sincerely to be hoped that those 
which have lagged behind will make a prompt and decided 
effort to catch up with the leaders. 


The average freight rate per ton per mile received by the 
railways of the United States in 1916, 7.16 mills, was the 
lowest on record. This fact, indicated 
by the preliminary summary of returns 
for roads earning over $1,000,000 a 
year issued by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics in February and commented 
upon in these columns at the time, is now officially con- 
firmed by the abstract of statistics for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1916, just issued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. For the million dollar roads the average receipts 
per ton mile were 7.07 mills, as compared with 7.22 for the 
previous year. The commission’s figures cover all roads in 
the country having total operating revenués of over $100,- 
000 a year. The average of 7.16 mills in 1916 compares 
with 7.32 in 1915, 7.33 in 1914, and 7.29 in 1913. Never 
before, since the Interstate Commerce Commission began 
publishing railway statistics, has the average revenue per 
ton mile been below 7.24, which was the figure for 1899. 
In 1891, the earliest year for which the commission has the 
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record, the average was 8.95 mills. Until 1899 there was 
a general decline and from that year until 1904 there was 
an increase to 7.80 mills. Since that year the average has 
pretty steadily declined. The average revenue per ton per 
mile for freight for each year from 1891 to 1916 as reported 
by the commission has been as follows: 


mills 
mills 
mills 
mills 
mills 
mills 
2 mills 
mills 


mills 7.29 mills 
mills 7.50 mills 
mills 2 .57 mills 
mills .63 mills 
mills .80 mills 
mills 7.66 mills 
mills 7.48 mills 
mills 7 mills 
7.24 mills mills 


The decrease in 1916 is probably attributable mainly to 
the increase in the proportion of low-rated commodities dur- 
ing the year, principally of coal and other products of 
mines. ‘The commission’s report also shows that the aver- 
age operating expenses per train mile increased from $1.77 
in 1915 to $1.83 in 1916. The fact that the railways were 
able to show the largest gross and net earnings in their 
history in the face of such an increase in operating costs 
while receiving a lower average rate than ever before is 
therefore attributable to a remarkable increase in efficiency 
of operation. How this was accomplished is illustrated in 
the commission’s report by the fact that the average number 
of tons of freight carried in each train was increased from 
474.45 in 1915 to 534.95 in 1916. 


THE BURLINGTON’S EXTRA DIVIDEND 

HE declaration by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Railroad Company of an extra dividend of 10 per cent will 
be the subject of much discussion. Whether those who dis- 
cuss it will approve or disapprove of the action taken will 
depend on the relative amounts of stress that they put on a 
railway’s function as a business concern and its function as 
a public service concern. 

A railway, the courts have held, is private property af- 
fected with a public use. There was a time when railway 
owners entirely subordinated the public duties of the railway 
to the object of making money out of it as private property. 
More recently not only the regulating authorities, but even 
the owners and the managers of the railways, have to a large 
extent subordinated the purely business or money-making 
side of the railroad to its function as a public utility. 

The case of the Burlington is a good illustration of the 
extent to which for some years the railway as private prop- 
erty has been subordinated to the railway as a public servant. 
The road was laid out and has been developed with great 
strategic skill. It has been managed with almost unsur- 
passed progressiveness and ability and it has been conducted 
financially with great conservatism. Although it has always 
been one of the most important of the granger systems, its 
average capitalization per mile on the basis of mileage owned 
at the end of the year 1916 was only $31,854, and on the 
basis of mileage operated it was only $30,600. Its total 
earnings, its operating efficiency and its net earnings have 
steadily increased, while there has been practically no in- 
crease in its funded debt. The percentages earned by it on 
its stock—after the payment of interest on funded debt, of 
course—in the eight fiscal years ending with June 30, 1916, 
were as follows: 1909, 11.74 per cent; 1910, 12.6 per cent; 
1911, 15.79 per cent; 1912, 13.32 per cent; 1913, 18.12 per 
cent; 1914, 16.97 per cent; 1915, 17.18 per cent; 1916, 26.93 
per cent. The fiscal year was changed last year to corre- 
spond with the calendar year, and in the year ended on De- 
cember 31, 1916, the earnings on the stock were almost 29 
per cent. 

An extra dividend of 6 per cent was paid on October 1, 
1907, but since then, in spite of the large earnings made, the 
same dividend—at the rate of 8 per cent—has been paid on 
the same amount of stock. What has been done with the 
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rest of the money? From $655,000 to $1,817,000 a year has 
been applied to sinking funds and from $2,268,000 to 
$7,648,000 a year has been appropriated for additions and 
betterments. Meantime, the property has been so maintained 
that it has been getting into better and better condition. 

Certainly any concern in any other line of business which 
could show such a record for efficient management and finan- 
cial conservatism over a long period of years would not be 
criticised on business or any other grounds for declaring an 
extra dividend of 10 per cent. 

But what of the public policy involved? Will not the 
management of the Burlington be criticised for declaring this 
extra dividend, and will not it tend to arouse a popular an- 
tagonism to railways which will do them all harm? ‘The 
Burlington is a granger road operating in a territory where 
popular hostility to railways is and always has been greater 
than in any other section of the country, and undoubtedly 
its action in declaring this extra dividend under present con- 
ditions will draw criticism upon its management and will 
also be made a ground for attacking the managements of 
railways generally. 

But, as a matter of fact, the large earnings which the 
Burlington has been making have constantly over a long 
period of years been used by critics of the railways to show 
that the railways generally were more prosperous than they 
admitted that they were and that therefore their rates ought 
to be reduced instead of increased. Perhaps there will be no 
more criticism because the Burlington has declared this divi- 
dend than there has been because it has been earning enough 
money to declare it. 

Meantime, the facts should be pointed out that the Bur- 
lington is not a typical railroad in any respect whatever. Its 
capitalization per mile is so small in relation to the total 
traffic handled, to its total earnings and to its net operating 
income that if the rates in its territory were so regulated as 
to restrict its net operating income to 6 or 7 per cent, it 
would soon be about the only solvent railway left in the ter- 
ritory. It may be said, however, that even though this is the 
case it should use the earnings on its stock in excess of its 
8 per cent dividend to develop its property in order that it 
may render more and better public service. But this is pre- 
cisely what it has been doing for ten vears, and this extra 
dividend spread over that period makes an average of only 
9 per cent that it has paid. 

So long as the public does not fix a minimum return which 
railways will be allowed to earn and pay, it has no moral 
right to fix a maximum return which they may earn and pay. 
As.a matter of business policy the action of the Burlington 
in declaring the extra dividend is perfectly sound and de- 
fensibJe. As a matter of railroad public policy, having in 
mind the railroad situation of the country as a whole, it is 
questionable if it was expedient. 


ANOTHER HEAVIEST ENGINE 


HE gradual increase in the weight of locomotives is ever 
a matter of vital concern to the bridge engineer. He is not 
only responsible for the safety of bridges under the loads 
imposed by new locomotives purchased by his road and by 
new engines in transit to other roads, but he has ever before 
him the perplexing problem of the designing load for new 
bridges. This must be great enough to insure adequacy of 
the structures for many years to come and yet not so great 
as to result in extravagance for which he may later be criti- 
cized not unjustly. 

Unfortunately there is no direct relation between the 
weight of the locomotive and its capacity to produce stress in 
a structure. Even an expression of the average weight of 
the engine per foot of track is of little value. The only re- 
liable criterion is a determination of the actual bending 
moments and shears for spans of varying length and a com- 
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parison of these with the equivalent results secured with 
_ the arbitrary Cooper’s loading commonly used in designing. 
For the design of shorter spans or the floor systems of bridges, 
the magnitude of the individual axle loads together with the 
dynamic augment of the over balance are the determining 
factors rather than the weight of the entire locomotive, but 
these also involve analyses along the lines outlined above 
which are withal tedious and expensive. 

Results of such analyses show that the Santa Fe type 
locomotives produce generally higher loading effects on 
spans under 60 ft. in length than locomotives of the Mallet 
class. A monograph by A. C. Irwin, in the proceedings of 
the American Railway Engineering Association for 1915, 
showed that 2-10-2. locomotives purchased by the Burling- 
ton in 1912 gave a classification equivalent to Cooper’s E-66 
for a span of 50 ft., higher than that obtained for any span 
with any locomotive other than the Erie triplex and the 
2-10-10-2 Mallet of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, both 
of them exceptional engines in special service. In view of 
this, particular interest is attached to the Santa Fe type 
locomotives now in service on the Denver & Rio Grande, 
the heaviest of this class built thus far, which were de- 
scribed in the Railway Age Gazette of August 3, page 189. 
-These locomotives produce ‘loading effects equivalent to 
Cooper’s E-68 for spans of 30 ft. to 60 ft. inclusive. 

This is not.a phenomenal increase for a period of five 
years, but it demonstrates clearly that while the general ten- 
dency is toward an increase in the length of locomotives to 
attain greater power, the limit of the weight to be applied 
within the limits of one set of coupled wheels has not yet 
been reached. What this limit will be, how much greater 
the load to be placed on a single driving axle and what 
reduction can be made in the dynamic augment are the 
questions which perplex the bridge engineer’ today, rather 
than the ultimate total weight to be secured in some multi- 
plex locomotive of extended length. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


d a man had a business that was earning $90,000 a year in 

1910 and bringing him in a net income of well over 
$16,000 a year, and between 1910 and 1917 borrowed, at 5 
per cent interest, $145,000 for improvements to his plant, 
besides putting in some of his own money each year, and 
for the calendar year 1916 did a gross business of $117,000 
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000. In the calendar year 1916 it earned $116,969,000 
gross, but had only $12,563,000 available for dividends. 
During this period the company had borrowed, through the 
issue of bonds and equipment trust notes, in round numbers 
$146,000,000, and the fact that it was able to get this money 
at approximately 5 per cent on the average, shows how good 
the credit of the company was. In all, the company’s invest- 
ment increased during these years $157,400,000. The dif- 
ference between $146,000,000 and $157,400,000 is accounted 
for by surplus invested in the property and accrued deprecia- 
tion charged out in expenses and spent for additions and 
betterments. 

When Daniel Willard went to the Baltimore & Ohio as 
president he found a contract requiring: the taking over by 
the Baltimore & Ohio of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Day- 
ton. ‘This was a transaction which, although closely con- 
nected with the actual operation of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
is not, strictly speaking, railroading. Up to the present this 
transaction has not proved profitable to the Baltimore & 
Ohio, and of the total $157,400,000 investment made in 
1910-16, $25,000,000 stands on the books as the amount 
charged against the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton transac- 
tion and on which amount the Baltimore & Ohio is not earn- 
ing any return. Except for this Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton left over contract no one, probably, not excepting 
Clifford Thorne, would say that under the management of 
Mr. Willard the Baltimore & Ohio has engaged in any trans- 
actions other than the most conscientious production of trans- 
portation at the lowest cost of which the plant and organiza- 
tion was capable. 

In one sense the operation of the Baltimore & Ohio in 
the years 1910 to 1916 inclusive has been successful. The 
additions and betterments which have been made during 
these years were absolutely essential both to the continued 
solvency of the Baltimore & Ohio and to its ability to handle 
the business offered and to perform the service absolutely re- 
quired from it by its patrons. Even, however, if it had been 
possible to disregard the necessities of the shipping and 
traveling public, if $6,000,000—approximately the increase 
in costs due to higher wage scales—$1,500,000—the increase 
in taxes—and $6,500,000—the increase in costs of material 
—had been imposed on the operation of the plant as it stood 
in 1910, bankruptcy would have been the result sooner or 
later. The company has, however, actually raised $146,- 
000,000 at 5 per cent and is earning today its 5 per cent on 
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The Baltimore & Ohio 


but had profits in that year of only $12,500, we would be 
inclined to say that there was something wrong either with 
the business or the management of it. This is exactly anal- 
ogous to what happened to the Baltimore & Ohio in the 
period 1910-16, inclusive. In 1910 the company earned 
$90,163,000 gross and had available for dividends $15,832,- 


this new money and sufficient to pay 5 per cent on its com- 
mon stock, with a small surplus—$2,612,000. Other rail- 
roads have been going along somewhat the same path as the 
Baltimore & Ohio; but there is one particular in which the 
Baltimore & Ohio is, if not unique, at least very unusual. 
The expenditures for additions and betterments are di- 
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vided approximately as follows: Improvement of the exist- 
ing railroad, $58,700,000; equipment, $62,000,000; con- 
struction of a 33-mile road in Kentucky, $5,700,000; con- 
struction of an 8-mile road in West Virginia, including pur- 
chases of real estate and terminals, $6,000,000; and the 
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A double-track bridge over the ship canal at Indiana Harbor was built. = re iG 4 Soeb4 Oo 
New stations were built at four places. kK - ; = 35sy z 
1911 ee H | ng : 
° ° a 22295 = 
Changes of line and grade reduction were made, Concord to Wilmington. qx x isi a S33 Ww = 
A third-track was laid on the Cumberland division for 43 miles. mM = = L || eeake Olz 
Tunnels were converted to open cuts at Everetts, McGuires, Rodemer and g tii Syeeg = £ 
Murray om a 3 Rog 2 
A 7-mile third-track was laid on the Connellsville division. LiJ 3 Liki Pa = | 
The Quemahoning branch was extended 9 miles. 7 > iit E.O28 ~|> 
Interlocking was built at eight places. : am = <: || £e242 © £ 
Automatic signals were installed on 105 miles. 2 Rit $9358 3] 
Ore handling machines were erected at Lorain. 5 2 i> 3355 sie 
Station facilities were enlarged or built at 14 places. : z\... o age - o. | 
A drawbridge over the Cuyahoga river at Cleveland was built. z He S3e34) 
91? P WwW = “eiy Be iw) 
1912 i o| .§ | 2a3238 = 
Grade was reduced at the east end of the Susquehanna river bridge. < 3 ie 223233 = 
A single-track tunnel at Bakerstown, Pa., was eliminated. 4 : 7 se aseg < + 
Grade revision and construction of a double-track tunnel was completed < Pad 5 aeees ow 2 
between Blaser and west end of the Kingwood tunnel, W. Va. (Gives 2 = = 23338; Ww cl |e 
three tracks over this summit and shortens helper grade four miles.) 3 z rt = % 
A classification and receiving yard was built at Lorain, Ohio. “ - $30 as ; & 5 
Additional yard facilities were built at 20 places. z Bae a3? ~ 
There were 42 miles to second track and 9 miles to third track and s F =e- ase = 
6 miles to fourth track laid. ‘ eakese 3 cl at 
New stations at nine places and station buildings at Baltimore and Cum- is -—}—4 Ze Sa2 bcsd - £ 
berland, Md., were extensively remodeled. ; el 3 H P43 Lu 3 & 
There were 12 new interlocking plants built and 7 rebuilt. ; < z 333542 = § £[5¢ 
\utomatic signals were installed on 19 miles of double track and 20 miles 3 Pa j seises “ e\é 
of single track. * e 752453 uw }2| 
Electro manual block signals were installed on 23 miles. " < 2B geo8es om BS 
082938 9 | 
1913 2] | is ers a {3 
° ° ° ., ° é s = a jis 
lransfer bridge and float were installed at the Canton terminal. e|z HH 2 a 
\dditienal tracks with 700 cars capacity were laid at the Curtis Bay (Md.) =/2/5 5 oO 
ee nae mer" Files £ g lu 
classification yard. : - 
z 


A tie and timber treating plant was put up at Green Springs, W. Va. | 
An interchange yard was built at Cumbo, W. Va. 
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The Chicago division was double tracked (work was begun in previous 
years and completed in following years). 

A double-track tunnel between Sand Patch and Manila was completed, 
giving a double-track line from Philadelphia to Chicago, with the 
excepticn of uncompleted double-track work on the Chicago division. 

Two new stations were built and three were enlarged. 

There were 17 new interlocking plants built and 13 rebuilt. 

Automatic signals were installed on 65 miles and line control block system 
installed on 23 miles. 

1914 

A third track between Green Springs and Little Cacapon, W. Va., 7.6 
miles, was built, giving a three-track line from Little Cacapon to 
Patterson Cieek, 14.4 miles, where the track density even in 1913 was 
20,.00,000 ton-miles per mile of road. 

At South Cumberland new engine facilities were built. 

Two new stations were built and one was remodeled. 

There were nine new interlocking plants built, one rebuilt and six re- 
arranged. 

Automatic signals were installed on 176 miles. 

A new concrete warehouse with 155,000 sq. ft. of available storage space 
was built at New York City. 

An open pier for handling ore at Locust Point was reconstructed and 
extended. : 

A new yard for assembling coal at Somerset, Pa., was completed. 


1915 

The new double-track line and relocation of the old line between Okonoko 
and Orleans Road, W. Va., known as the Magnolia cut-off, was com- 
pleted, permitting an increase in eastbound slow freight trainload of 
36.36 per cent and shortening the distance 5.78 miles. This gives a 
three-track road all the way from Patterson Creek to Cherry Run, 
W. Va., 57 miles, where by 1911 traffic density amounted to 24,000,000 
ton-miles per mile of road. 

Two new stations were built. 

There were three interlocking plants built and four reconstructed. 

Automatic signals were installed on 18 miles. 

Various grade crossings were eliminated. 

Bridges at various points were strengthened. 


1916, to June 30. 

A new outbound freight house was built at New York. 

A new export pier was built at Locust Point, Baltimore, and three open 
piers were reconstructed. 

A fireproof coal pier with a capacity of 6,000 tons per hour’ was built, 
although not completed, at Curtis Bay, Baltimore. 

The Pittsburgh passenger station was remodeled and four new stations were 
built at various points. 

Automatic signals were installed on 48 miles of road. 

Two interlocking plants were built. 


1916, June 30 to December 31 
A new yard was built at Somerset, Pa. i 
The last of the double tracking. of the Chicago division was almost com- 
pleted. 
Automatic signals were installed on 82 miles. 

A part of the $62,000,000 spent for equipment was for 
passenger service equipment and so added little to the possi- 
bility of operating economies, and a part was for freight cars 
which only to a limited extent afforded greater possibilities 
for operating economies. It was in the purchase of heavier 

‘and more effective freight locomotives that the Baltimore & 
Ohio got a part of its increase in operating efficiency. The 
following is a list compiled from records of the Railway Age 
Gazette showing the type and number of locomotives bought 
in the years 1910-16, inclusive: 


Year Number Weight Type Builder 
1910 203 220,300 Consolidation A. and B. 
10 260,000 Pacific B. 
40 270,000 Mogul B. 
5 457,000 Mallet B. 
5 460,000 Mallet A. 
26 214,700 American B. 
1911 10 164,250 Mogul B. 
10 461,000 Mallet ye 
10 271,040 Pacific B. 
30 277,190 Pacific B. s 
140 276,056 Mikado B. 
10 282,200 Mikado B. 
10 282,200 Mikado B. s 
1912 50 282,200 Mikado B. s 
4 120,000 4-Wheel Switcher B. 
1913 10 471,000 Mallet A. s 
30 248,600 Pacific B. s 
110 284,500 Mikado B. s 
1914 1 407,060 Santa Fe B. s b 
30 410,200 Santa Fe B. s b 
1915 15 485,000 Mallet A. s b 
15 485,900 Mallet A. s b 
1916 50 281,900 Mikado B. s b 
30 vunnere Mallet B. s b 
10 hwaae Pacific B. s b 
10 178,500 Mogul L..s b 





A, built by American Locomotive Company. 
B, built by Baldwin Locomotive Company. 
S, equipped with superheater. 
b, equipped with brick arch. 


The total tractive effort of freight locomotives at the be- 
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at the end of 1916 of freight locomotives was 79,189,000 Ib. 
This is an increase of 71 per cent. 

In 1910 the Baltimore & Ohio carried 12,024,600,000 ton- 
miles of revenue freight and total revenue freight train mile- 
age amounted to 27,182,000. In 1916 the road carried 16,- 
199,800,000 revenue ton-miles and the revenue freight train 
mileage was 21,573,000. In other words, the road is fur- 
nishing more than a third as much more transportation for 
freight in 1916 than in 1910 and is performing this service 
with a fifth less train mileage. 

Here, then, in a nutshell is the explanation of how the 
Baltimore & Ohio has won through in the struggle to make 
both ends meet during the period 1910-16. By the purchase 
of heavier freight locomotives it has placed at the disposal 
of the operating forces of the road a means of greatly increas- 
ing the trainload. By supervision and good management it 
has made actual the heavier trainloads which the larger en- 
gines made possible. ‘The average trainload in 1910 was 
442 tons; in 1916, 751 tons. 

There appears to be a consistently pursued policy in the 
relation between President Willard and his staff of officers 
and between the management and employees. The keynote 
of this policy appears to be an attempt to lead rather than 
to drive. In the relations between the management and em- 
ployees this policy is manifest in the adoption of the Brown 
system of discipline; in the organization of frequent meetings 
of various classes of employees under the auspices of the em- 
ployees themselves for free discussion of grievances and sug- 
gestions for improvements, and is typified by President Wil- 
lard’s address to the officers of the Baltimore & Ohio at 
the annual meeting at Deer Park on June 29, 1917, one sen- 
tence from which may ‘well be quoted: “If we could only 
get all the 60,000 employees of the Baltimore & Ohio to look 
at this thing in the right way—not necessarily my way, but 
what seems in our common minds to be the right way—if 
all can only appreciate how much is invelved, and the extent 
to which the railroads can and must help, the things that the 
employees of the Baltimore & Ohio alone can do toward 
creating a better state of mind, a better public opinion behind, 
the government carrying on the war—the good that they can 
do in that respect would be immeasureable.” 

There have been examples, especially among the older 
generation of railroad men, of a road being run very success- 
fully by the driving process. Officers knew that if a bad 
showing was made the consequence to them would be serious. 
It was left largely to the officer himself, however, to devise 
ways and means for making a good showing. An important 
factor in the results of operation of the Baltimore & Ohio in 
the years 1910-16 has been the method of supervision adopted 
over the work of the superintendents. 

The general management’s supervision over the division 
superintendent’s work aimed at stimulating the superintend- 
ent, and through him his officers and the division employees, 
to the greatest interest and resourcefulness in their work; 
helping the superintendent analyze his own conditions so as 
to discover the places where improvement was possible; check- 
ing waste before it got fairly started, and providing a means 
of comparing divisional performance day by day with a 
standard of what could be done. 

The initial step in the adoption of a standard by which 
to measure wage cost per ton-mile on the Baltimore & Ohio 
was the keeping of an accurate record of individual train 
performance over each district. Fig. 1, with the last three 
columns omitted, shows the form used to keep this record. 
All of the information on this form is supplied by the train 
sheets, supplemented in the case of local freight by a special 
report made by the conductor showing set-outs and pick-ups. 

Supplemental to these reports for each division the general 
officers of the Baltimore & Ohio made in conference with the 
division officers a first-hand study of the conditions which 
effected operation over each freight district. Each point of 
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delay was studied and.the causes for the delay at this point 
analyzed. After a great deal of thought had been given the 
matter a time card was drawn up for each district showing 
the time which could be consumed at each point of delay and 
the necessary speed between these points to insure getting 
over the district without overtime. These cards were dis- 
tributed to engine and train crews and to division officers. 
The time schedules and the tonnage rating of the locomotives 
in service gave a basis on which to determine ton-mile cost 
for engine and train crew wages over each district. This cost 
was then adopted as standard and the actual performance 
ot each train could then be measured in a per cent of stand- 
ard or perfect operation. In this way the last three columns 
on Fig. 1 were added. Each division superintendent also 
was furnished with cards on’ which he could keep the aver- 
age record for slow freights for each day on each of the dis- 
tricts under his jurisdiction. 

In-so-far as engine crews and train crews are concerned, 
the standard schedule gives them an object toward which 
they can work and an incentive and interest in attaining this 
object which is real and valuable, notwithstanding the fact 
that it is largely psychological. In-so-far as the superin- 
tendent and his officers are concerned, the daily reports of 
ton-mile costs, with the comparison which they afford with 
the standard or theoretical minimum costs, give an incentive 
for the most careful supervision over the performance of each 
and every train, and furthermore do not tend to diminish the 
value of initiative and ingenuity in handling traffic. For 
instance, the standard schedule is based on making no over- 
time. A given train, however, may make a certain proportion 
of overtime and because it is hauling a greater tonnage than 
its rating requires still make a perfect record and a showing 
of ton-mile cost as low as the standard minimum. 

After standards for each division had been established, 
each superintendent’s record was kept on a form similar to 
that shown in Fig. 2. This has been the basis of the man- 
agement’s supervision over division officers, and it is thought 
that these records have contributed much to success obtained 
in economical operation. 

The Baltimore & Ohio’s outlook for the future is de- 
pendent on the general railroad situation. The economies 
which can be effected by increased trainloading without quite 
impossible expenditures for grade reduction have apparently 
about been reached. If increased cost cannot be offset in 
this way the question arises as to how they can be offset. 
The limitations of improved supervision and management 
have pretty surely not been reached; better carloading by 
shippers is a possibility; but there seems to be a very slight 
chance that any such great percentage of increased efficiency 
can be made in the next six and a half years as was made in 
the period 1910-16. On the other hand, the percentage of 
increase in costs of operation, due to higher wages and higher 
costs of materials, are mounting at a far greater rate than 
they did in the 1910-16 period. The future prospects of the 
Baltimore & Ohio are, it would appear, largely dependent on 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Although these comments have dealt almost entirely with 
the comparison between the beginning and end of the period 
1910-16, the usual table showing the principal figures for 
operation in 1916 as compared with 1915 is given in order 
that uniformity may be preserved with the reviews of this 
company’s annual reports in previous years. 

The following table shows the principal figures for opera- 
tion in the calendar year 1916 as compared with the calendar 


year 1915: 


1915 
4,533 
$79,255,266 
13,982,463 
100,717,666 
10,472,891 
18,755,014 
1,908,552 


1916 
4,545 
$91,891,921 
16,169,173 


Mileage 
Freight 
Passenger revenue 

Total operating revenue 116,968,882 
Maintenance of way and structures 14,825,302 


Maintenance of equipment. .....e- cece eeeeeeees 23,569,581 
2,113,268 


operated 


revenue 


Traffic Expenses 2... cc ccccccvercccescccnccece 
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Transportation expenses 40,564,932 
General Expenses 2,624,870 
TOtAl GPOLAliNg CRHETNISCS. 66...cccescvecsevessceece 84,460,293 
4,002,736 

EE ee ee ee Pr 28,465,597 


67,652,602 
3,404,943 
29,633,210 
34,937,607 
15,575,410 
9,951,753 
3,664,463 


Operating income 
Gross income 
Net income 
Dividends 


Surplus 


ST. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN 


OOD as was the showing which the St. Louis South- 
western made for the calendar year 1916, it was by no 
means as good as it would have been if the road had not 
been seriously handicapped by car shortage; nor was it as 
good as that which will be made in 1917 if present indica- 
tions are to be trusted. The St. Louis Southwestern is get- 
ting back on its feet, but there may be danger that in en- 
thusiasm over the present earnings and prospects for the 
immediate future, stockholders may lose sight of how much 
has to be done to entirely rectify a situation which two years 
ago was rather serious. For the calendar year ended De- 
cember 31, 1916, the company had $2,222,000 available for 
dividends, but the board of directors very wisely, it would 
appear, did not resume dividends on the preferred, although 
there is only $20,000,000 preferred stock. 

The process through which the St. Louis Southwestern is 
now going is one of very thorough physical rehabilitation 
accompanied by a conservation of financial resources and a 
really remarkably successful effort to take full advantage of 
the present period of large railroad gross earnings through 
operating economies. Although the improvements made in 
operating methods during the process of rehabilitation and 
under conditions of extreme car shortage are more interest- 
ing to railroad men and are really more unusual than the 
financial and physical rehabilitation, it is necessary to fully 
understand the conditions under which the new management 
is working to appreciate the extent of the success in opera- 
tion. For some time previous to 1916 the St. Louis South- 
western had not been fully maintained. This was especially 
true in regard to equipment. Like many other roads, the 
St. Louis Southwestern found it necessary to cut down ap- 
propriations for maintenance, but it was particularly un- 
fortunate in that the expenditures which it did make were 
not as effective as they ought to have been. The conse- 
quence was that when the present great increase in traffic 
occurred it found the property threadbare in places. Luck- 
ily, possibly, the general railroad bond market was such as 
to preclude the possibility of a road like the St. Louis South- 
western selling a large issue of bonds. Had things gone on 
as they were apparently going before 1916 and had no large 
increase in traffic occurred, the road might well have suffered 
the same fate as so many other southwestern roads. With, 
however, the advent of a new executive and operating man- 
agement and a marked change in policy toward maintenance 
there came also a great increase in earnings, and with this 
increase in gross a chance to rehabilitate the property, not 
through the issue of receiver’s certificates, but through sur- 
plus earnings. 

During the six months ended December 31, 1916, $860,- 
000 was spent for maintenance of way and structures, an in- 
crease of $228,000, or 36 per cent, over the amount spent in 
same period of 1915, and $1,360,000 was spent for mainte- 
nance of equipment, an increase of $300,000, or 28 per cent, 
over same period of 1915; and despite high prices, the ex- 
penditures for maintenance, especially of equipment, were 
far more effective per dollar spent in 1916 than in 
the year 1915. 

The equipment situation was the most serious one which 
confronted the new management. A program was laid out 
to cover three years. This called for the rebuilding of 4,650 
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box cars at the rate of 1,550 per year; heavy repairs to 829 
other freight cars, and the scrapping or sale of 537 light 
freight cars of about an average of 20 tons capacity (the 
total number of box cars in service was about 9,700. This 
work, which was begun wel] along in 1916, had up to De- 
cember 31 progressed remarkably well. Six hundred and 
sixteen box care had been almost completely rebuilt and 
heavy repairs had been made to 343 cars and 71'cars of the 
light equipment had been scrapped. At the present writing, 
inquiry develops that, at the close of July, 1917, 1,952 box 
cars have been rebuilt; heavy repairs have been made to the 
829 cars, at an actual cash outlay for labor and new material 
of $760,000, all of which has been appropriated from cur- 
rent earnings; and 223 cars of the light equipment have 
been sold, or dismantled and written out of equipment ac- 
count. It will thus be seen that their operations, under this 
general and comprehensive plan of rehabilitation of freight- 
car equipment, are considerably ahead of the schedule, and 
will probably be wholly completed and out of the way prior 
to December 31, 1918, instead of June 30, 1919, as originally 
contemplated. The company has ordered since the close of 
the year 125 steel underframe 40-ton box cars to replace 30- 
ton wooden cars under equipment trusts which have been de- 
stroyed. From now on cars will be built at the company’s 
own shops to immediately replace cars destroyed under 
equipment trusts. 

The locomotive situation was not as serious as the car 
situation, but since the close of the year eight 10-wheel pas- 
senger locomotives and 12 Consolidation freight locomotives 
were bought through the sale of equipment trusts. 

Not only was the company’s equipment in bad shape, 
however, but the difficulties of operation were greatly in- 
creased by the fact that the St. Louis Southwestern being 
an originating road felt the car shortage particularly severely. 
For a period of many months the company did not have on 
its own lines a supply of cars equal to more than 50 per cent 
of its ownership of cars. 
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business handled under conditions which were quite ab- 
normal. 

As throwing light on the prospects for the present year 
it is significant that although there was an actual large in- 
crease in freight business moved, much additional business 
was offered which could not be handled and which will pre- 
sumably move in 1917. Much of the 1916 crop of cotton 
was withheld until after December 31. The rice crop of 
Arkansas was the largest in the history of the state, but a 
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During the six months ended December 31, 1916, freight 
revenue amounted to $5,839,000, an increase of $1,187,000, 
or 25.51 per cent. To have moved the large increase in 
freight business which this increase in revenue represents is 
no small feat in itself. The increase in revenue was appar- 
ently* greater than the increase in ton mileage, due to the 
fact that the average ton-mile rate was higher, but not with- 
standing this there was a very large increase in actual freight 





*Traffic statistics are not given in the company’s annual report for 
the calendar years 1916 and 1915, comparisons being made only for the 
six months ended December 31, 1916, and the corresponding six months 
of 1915. The average ton-mile rate in the 1916 six months was 1.15 cents, 
and in the 1915 six months, 1.05. The increase in the 1916 six months 


over the corresponding period of the previous year in tons of freight 
carried one mile was 14.75 per cent. 





The St. Louis Southwestern 


very considerable part of this crop was not moved because 
of the car shortage, and lumber, which forms an important 
part of the traffic of the St. Louis Southwestern, while show- 
ing a largely increased tonnage moved partly because of 
better carloading, did not move in by any means the volume 
that it would have had more cars been available. 

Transportation expenses (the out-of-pocket cost of moving 
the business) amounted to $2,105,000, an increase of $287,- 
000, or 15.81 per cent, over the previous year. The average 
carload of freight in the last six months of 1916 was 18.30 
tons, comparing with 17.95 tons in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1916, and 17.55 tons in the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1915. The average trainload, including company freight, 
was 394 tons in the six months ended December 31, 1916, 
comparing with 386 tons in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1916, and 345 tons in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915. 
Better carloading and better trainloading were the methods 
used in holding down transportation expenses so successfully 
in the face of the very adverse operating conditions above 
described. It is quite safe to say that the better trainloading 
was largely due to a renewal of enthusiasm on the part of 
officers and employees brought about by more direct and 
personal supervision on the part of the new vice-president 
in charge of the property. 

The improvement in the financial condition of the com- 
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pany is striking. At the end of the June 30, 1916, fiscal 
year there were $785,000 loans and bills payable; at the end 
of the calendar year 1916 this entire amount has been paid 
off. Cash on hand had been increased by $679,000, bring- 
ing the total up to $1,299,000, and special deposits had 
been increased by $535,000, bringing the total up to $979,- 
000. The working capital of the St. Louis Southwestern 
would be quite ample for a 1,754-mile road doing the amount 
of business that this road does under ordinary circumstances, 
but with the program laid out for rehabilitation through sur- 
plus earnings this working capital is certainly not large 
enough to justify any disbursement in the way of divi- 
dends. 

The St. Louis Southwestern will undoubtedly need, some 
time in the comparatively near future, considerable expen- 
ditures for additions and betterments. In the last six months 
of the calendar year 1916 there was $142,000 spent for ad- 
ditions and betterments, of which $133,000 was appropri- 
ated from the income of that six months. As soon as rail- 
road credit improves and the full results of the present op- 
erating methods and policy toward rehabilitation have be- 
come effective the St. Louis South- 
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CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY 


|= Burlington has reduced its operating ratio to below 60 
per cent. The ease with which this road, its manage- 
ment and its organization have handled a very great increase 
in business in the last year and a half is in striking contrast to 
the difficulties which the eastern trunk lines have experienced 
in taking care of their increased business. For one thing it 
illustrates graphically the contrast between a railroad plant 
with a large margin between business handled and capa- 
city of facilities and a railroad plant being worked under 
normal conditions to within 10 or 15 per cent of its capacity. 
In the case of the Burlington, however, not only does the 
showing made in the calendar year ended December 31, 1916, 
give a basis for generalizations about railroad operation, but 
it also brings home with great force the remarkable fore- 
sight and combination of precision of judgment and imagina- 
tion which has been exercised in the development of these 
9,019 miles of railroad. 
For the first time the Burlington earned over a hundred 
million dollars—$109,191,000 in the calendar year 1916. 





western ought to have an ample 
basis on which to do necessary 
financing. The company has 
spent $517,000 on road equipment, 
against which no securities have 
been issued; it has $1,111,000 
bonds of affiliated companies which 
are not pledged, and has made 
construction advances amounting 
to $268,000, besides having loaned 
the Valley Terminal Railway 
$261,000 and has in its treasury 
$4,114,000 of its own first terminal 
and unified mortgage bonds. ‘The 
Valley Terminal Railway men- 
tioned above is a subsidiary com- 
pany formed to build a large in- 
terchange yard near East St. Louis. 
In all about 14 miles of track will 
be laid in this yard and when com- 





Billings 

















pleted this yard will connect the ' 
Missouri Pacific-St. Louis South- 
western joint Illinois main line and 
the Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis with the 
Alton & Southern and the Illinois Central. 

The following table shows the operating figures for the 
six months ended December 31, 1916, and December 31, 
1915: 


1916 1915 
Avetate WEEE GHECNINE 660s ccc ceccwcevicueds 1,754 1,754 
en SOM, 4 ide ek acemaeense bee ewwee wed $5,838,628 $4,651,869 
EE ONIN 6 eid diitin dub were a aCe 1,594,466 1,222,176 
ES DOWNIE 0 as 680k 06sec arentscedeese 7,906,460 6,280,779 
Maintenance of way and structures............ 858,986 631,281 
Maintenance of eqvuipment...............ccceee 1,360,267 1,060,046 
SN RN errata a ahaa atdo hie Ged we ae eee 269,079 242,842 
ED. GRMUMEOE «6.5 ii ccc vcs ccewuws 2,104,831 1,817,421 
ee RR nee eae 273,295 257,466 
i ee ay ee 4,884,094 3,972,574 
NG 6G babi dak oe cS so ale ete a ae 306,615 289,877 
I RN Le Rh ie 2,714,428 2,016,048 


The following table shows the income account figures for 
the calendar year 1916 compared with the calendar year 
1915: 


1916 1915 

a oe ee ee ay $13,850,130 $11,275,024 
ee RR ne a a ee Wes 9,318,306 7,848,791 
ti ee tila Ween beau Teen ete naive came we 615,814 598,793 
NE UID ei aa Sw aie a Aucw ra oth weal sila ado 3,913,634 2,823,982 
RT INI 5. 34. open on ws alas aon pd Sars ita ibe duly wid occa ae 5,442,631 3,951,776 
Pe NEw ncaa a ond bin ee wa kee atewaewm base 2,222,165 736,012 
\ppropriated for additions and betterments....... 132,580 


736,012 the credit which is due to the organization which, under 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


The average ton-mile rate was lower in 1916 than in 1915, 
being 7.08 mills last year and 7.21 mills the year before 
The ratio of expenses to total revenues was 59.74 in 1916, 
as against 64.25 in 1915. The ratio of transportation ex- 
penses to total operating revenues in 1916 was 29.32; in 
1915, 30.57. 

After paying expenses, rentals and interest the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy had a surplus available for dividends 
of $32,995,000, comparing with a surplus in 1915 of $21,- 
672,000. The 1916 surplus was equivalent to nearly 30 
per cent on its stock. The Burlington has been for a num- 
ber of years paying regular dividends of 8 per cent. During 
this last week the directors have declared in addition to the 
regular quarterly dividend an extra dividend of 10 per cent. 
Certainly this is amply justified by the showing made in the 
calendar year 1916. This extra dividend which the Bur- 
lington declared goes in equal parts to the Great Northern 
and the Northern Pacific, and unless an extra dividend is de- 
clared by one or both of these companies, is not in the nature 
of an extra cash distribution to investors. 

Heavier trainloading was by far the most important item 
in the explanation of the Burlington’s lower transportation 
ratio. The increased volume of traffic and the better 
balancing of traffic were important factors in helping the 
increase in trainload, but this fact detracts not at all from 
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stress of an increase of 19 per cent. in the revenue freight 
carried and of 22.7 per cent. in ton milegae of revenue 
freight, held freight train mileage down to an increase of 
only 11.7 per cent. and freight train car mileage down to 
an increase of 10.8 per cent. The average revenue trainload 
on the Burlington in 1916 was 575 tons as against the aver- 
age in 1915 of 519 tons, and the average trainload of all 
freight, including company, was 670 tons in 1916 and 617 
tons in 1915. With a road operating 9,019 miles, of which 
more than half is branches and spurs, and having as large a 
proportion of grain and livestock as the Burlington and as 
small a proportion of coal—only 30 per cent. of the total 
tonnage even in 1916—a trainload of 670 tons is a record 
that the management may well be proud of. 

The average number of loaded cars in freight trains, ex- 
cluding mixed trains, in 1916 was 28.89, as against 27.75 
in 1915, and of empty cars, 11.64 as against 13.14 the year 
before. The average tonnage of all freight per loaded car 
in 1916 was 23.94, and in 1915, 23.09. With a small pro- 
portion of coal tonnage this is remarkably good carloading. 

The outstanding reasons for the Burlington’s present great 
prosperity are its original comparatively low cost of build- 
ing, its low capitalization per mile of road, the policy of 
keeping the road well ahead of the needs of a rapidly grow- 
ing country by the expenditure of large sums from surplus 
earnings for additions and betterments, and the perfecting 
of an operating organization which, like the plant itself, 
has been kept far enough ahead of the requirements placed 
on it to be capable of meeting even an overload such as has 
developed in the last year and a half without breaking down 
under it. 

When we talk about the Burlington’s surplus and its great 
investment from earnings in additions and betterments it is 
essential to remember that during all these years the Burling- 
ton has been in active competition throughout its territory 
with other powerful railroads, and of necessity its rates have 
been no higher than those of other roads and its service has 
had to be at least equal to that of its competitors. There 
can be, therefore, no question of the company having charged 
unduly high rates to build up its great surplus. Its rates 
were reasonable, both as established by the test of competi- 
tion and by court and state commission reviews. The huge 
surplus which has been put into the property represents the 
self denial of the owners of the stock of the company in not 
taking profits which under any test belong to them. The 
total surplus at the end of 1916 amounted to $203,090,000 
and is divided on the company’s balance sheet as follows: 
$40,527,000 additions to property since June 30, 1907; 
$15,437,000 funded debt retired through income; $24,080,- 
000 sinking fund reserves; $8,565,000 appropriated surplus 
not specifically invested (possibly some of this amount was 
drawn upon for the extra 10 per cent dividend), and $114,- 
481,547 profit and loss. The Burlington’s cash on hand at 
the end of 1916 was nearly double its total current liabilities 
—cash amounting to $19,848,000 and current liabilities to 
$11,422,000. In addition to the cash on hand there was 
$12,347,000 time deposits. 

In 1916 the Burlington appropriated from income $8,865,- 
000, but this covered the 18 months ended December 31, 
1916. The actual additional investment in road and equip- 
ment during the calendar year 1916 was $8,616,000. The 
principal items of expenditure were $1,125,000 for grading, 
$1,064,600 for bridges and trestles, $912,000 for shops and 
engine houses, $417,000 for freight cars, and $445,000 for 
passenger cars. 

The following table shows the principal figures for opera- 
tion in the calendar year 1916, compared with the calendar 
year 1915: 





1916 1915 
MORSE GOOTAEED aos 5.6 <0'0 si c:55 5 cle ececceiemavisies 9,019 9,019 
SPS MIRE soso s:8 so ne awe nin enea oa tesa wee $77,310,516 $64,211,845 
; Passenger revenue .........ccccsccccccvcesee J1;830,084 20,838,622 
Total GReTRTNG TEVENUES So o.6:05 lo. cc sc0e ecesenes 109,191,204 93,589,722 
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Maintenance of way and structures..........-. 12,203,997 12,025,216 
Maintenance of equipment............ccceeeee 17,053,852 14,833,787 
GEEE: GMMR oa cic kia ginais- Oaks s kanaemee eae 1,662,805 1,577,138 
Transportation expenses .......60.0ceeeeeeeees 32,014,949 28,810,984 
RE (ORDERUEN coe o55 goat cvs as ens aeegiee caren 2,203,308 2,033,345 
SOUR QUOTAS SXMENBES .56610'5.5)0 6006 0s ho0koe ean 65,235,705 60,127,079 
Me aah adware aan s Daa a Rai wae ee 4,820,197 4,262,552 
CROCTOTENE TRCOME 6.65 os sine s:0c0 cae s 0s 08s eee anon SOURS 29,175,934 
I ae oe a are 2 ee ee 42,090,304 30,480,802 
UREN Se ora a5) x, oo oacg ak ew RRs ORR 32,994,726 21,671,892 
EE Ee ee ee oe se 1,864,287 1,783,800 
ROAR a coe cua la asi o erutasdie aie fed nse aie poo wrcracmmta ee eee 8,867,128 8,867,128 
Additions. and betterments........00s0cccesssvoeses 8,864,595 3,340,669 
Fund for accrued taxes not yet due............++ 2,400,000 ee 
Miscellaneous appropriations ............eeeeees 6,000,000 isnbanicas 
UPTIUE UG) DEORE BAA TAKS 006551 esa teams eeeueee 4,998,715 7,680,295 


COLORADO & SOUTHERN 


T is interesting to note how the policies of the parent com- 
pany, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy—are being re- 
flected in the showing made from year to year by its sub- 
sidiary, the Colorado & Southern. The Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy bought the controlling interest in the Colorado & 
Southern in 1909. The road had been previously placed on 
a dividend paying basis—apparently a 4 per cent basis— 
for its preferred stock, of which there is $17,000,000 out- 


























The Colorado & Southern 


standing, but not long after the Burlington took possession, 
dividends were discontinued, and it was not until October, 
1916, that they were resumed. In the calendar year 1916 
the Colorado & Southern had available for dividends $3,011,- 
000, and payments for the year, representing a 2 per cent 
dividend on the preferred payable October 10, 1916, amounted 
to $170,000. 

The Colorado & Southern is one of those lines which may 
have to profit by traffic developed via the Panama Canal, 
but in 1916 practically none of this traffic was developed, 
and the very favorable showing made by the Colorado & 








Southern as compared with its showing in 1915 was due en- 
tirely to the general prosperity of the territory served and 
increase in coal consumption and shipments of agricultural 
products. In 1916 the total ton mileage of revenue freight 
was 1,221,500,000, an increase as compared with 1915 of 
143,800,000 ton-miles. Total freight revenue amounted to 
$11,951,000, an increase of $1,390,000 over 1915, and pas- 
senger revenue amounted to $3,523,000, an increase of $262,- 
000 over the previous year. 

The Colorado & Southern is a single track road connecting 
Colorado with the Gulf, using the Trinity & Brazos Valley 
as an outlet to Houston, Tex. With freight revenue in 1916 
of $6,489 per mile and passenger train revenue, including 
express, mail, etc., of $2,174 per mile, the average ton-mile 
rate was 9.78 mills, a decrease of 0.02 mills as compared with 
1915, and the revenue per passenger-mile was 2.626 cents 
in 1916, an increase of 0.057 cents. 

Of the total tonnage amounting in 1916 to 7,873,000, 
62.44 per cent originated on the Colorado & Southern lines 
and 37.56 per cent was received from connecting carriers. Of 
the total tonnage, 55.78 per cent was products of mines, 19.16 
per cent products of agriculture and 11.40 per cent manufac- 
tures. L.c.l., although furnishing only 2.85 per cent of the 
total tonnage, furnishes 11.39 per cent of the total freight 
revenue, and fruits and vegetables, which are included in the 
tonnage of products of agriculture and which represent only 
1.62 per cent of the tonnage of all freight, furnished 4.65 
per cent of the total freight revenue. 

In 1916 the Colorado & Southern brought its operating 
ratio down from 68.30 to 61.24. ‘Total operating expenses 
amounted to $10,085,000 in 1916 as against a total of $10,- 
071,000 in 1915. ‘Transportation expenses show up par- 
ticularly well. These expenses amounted to $4,611,000 in 
1916, with 1,221,500,000 ton-miles of revenue freight car- 
ried and 134,150,000 passenger-miles handled, and in 1915 
to $4,604,000, with 1,077,800,000 ton-miles of revenue freight 
and 126,900,000  passenger-miles. Notwithstanding the 
larger freight business handled, total freight train mileage 
amounted to 2,856,000 in 1916 as against 2,914,000 in 1915. 
Passenger train mileage increased slightly, being 2,437,000 
in 1916 and 2,404,000 in 1915. 

Maintenance of way expenses were held down probably 
because of the difficulty of getting material and men. They 
amounted in 1916 to $1,882,000 as against $1,944,000 in 
1915. The two principal items in which there was a saving 
were ties, with $442,000 spent in 1916 and $494,000 in 1915, 
and track lying and surfacing, with $537,000 spent in 1916 
and $595,000 spent in 1915. 

Maintenance of equipment costs increased only very 
slightly, amounting in 1916 to $2,821,000, and in 1915 to 
$2,769,000. The decrease in the cost of repairs of freight 
cars is little more than offset by an increase in the amount 
charged for depreciation of freight cars, and there were also 
small increases in the amounts charged for depreciation of 
passenger cars and of locomotives. 

Burlington policies are in evidence in the 1916 balance 
sheet of the Colorado & Southern. Cash on haad amounted 
at the end of the year to $2,682,000, and time drafts and 
deposits to $2,970,000. There were no loans and bills 
payable, and total current liabilities amounted only to $2,- 
489,000. There was to the credit of profit and loss June 30, 
1908, just prior to the purchase of the Colorado & Southern 
by the Burlington $6,539,000. At the end of 1916 there 
was a total corporate surplus of $13,652,000, and in the 
intervening years considerable amounts had been written off 
through profit and loss. 

The following table shows the principal figures for opera- 
tion in the calendar year 1916 compared with the calendar 
year 1915: 


1916 1915 
Average mileage operated ..........cescceeeceed 1,842 1,829 
INO, 8 ns, Sa rene ebikeeeese $11,951,001 $10,560,926 
SE COE PE PO ee 3,522,955 3,260,469 
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Vol. 63, No. 7 
Total Gperatise LEVEUUES 6 0ockcccccisovvciccves 16,469,279 , 14,746,665 
Maintenance of way and structtires.......... 1,881,738 1,944,311 
Maintenance of equipment ..............65- 2,821,367 2,769,214 
EEE GROOMMEE a. ciccnee citi eaeke nee ccieee 213,672 202,160 
TRAMEDOTERUION CEDENSES «csc oo. csgecie nis ccece 4,611,103 4,604,377 
SERUINOE RUINS ois cain caso ce ab caew ns elacsiers 479,700 475,085 
TOtal GPSTAUNG CXPENSES 6 scr ccccescsccoegeses 10,085,332 10.071,277 
I acc Sais aie 4 gree ecu eiael a mel a oo aL aNe ere 757,611 666,184 
ee er re err ree Ser 5,625,619 4,007,906 
a a aig a5 arent nee 8 ivan card's: RRA aor 6,347,780 4,575,976 
Rr eee mae ei Cement gel eas Ping eee 3,011,227 1,108,150 
EY NE <6 we dscecip boule nisms omens ee warmeRol 67,432 68,301 
IE aii ara tetn Sho kna oe seca e eiaemaere eee otal 170,000 
Additiods and betterment® «066.00 ccccccwccssene 280,220 
Miscellaneous appropriations ..........eeseeeeee 500,000 ere 
PE. kbar vacnck.cnc ee keus cee Chae eee ede 1,992,575 1,039,848 


BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT 

"THE Brooklyn Rapid Transit earned its 6 per cent dividend 

in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1917, with only a 
comparatively small margin to spare; but, on the other hand, 
the company made a better showing in the second half of 
the year than’ in the first half. This is especially encourag- 
ing in view of the fact that prices of materials and labor 
have continued to rise, being considerably higher in the sec- 
ond half of the fiscal year than in the first half. There are 
two sources from which the Brooklyn Rapid Transit may ex- 
pect to show increased gross and a corresponding increase 
in amount available for dividends. One is from its opera- 
tion of rapid transit lines, in the earnings of which it has a 
prior jcint interest with New York City, and the other from 
an operation of its surface lines. 

The one hope of increased net available for dividends 
from the surface lines is that the New York Public Service 
Commission and public opinion generally will recognize the 
necessity for the maintenance of the credit of the company 
and grant its requests for a small charge for transfers. The 
increase in cost of doing business on the surface lines is, 
in-so-far as it affects materials, probably not permanent, 
but in-so-far as it affects labor—and a large part of the in- 
crease in the cost of operation of the surface lines was in 
increased wages—it will in all likelihood be permanent. 

The transfer privilege in large cities is very much abused, 
and especially is this so in Brooklyn and in New York. The 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit in 1913 received an average of 3.41 
cents per passenger per ride. This has been steadily de- 
creasing, until in 1917 it was only 3.26cents. While there 
may be a great deal of force in the argument that a nickel 
fare has been established so long and is so much more con- 
venient than a six-cent fare that it will be almost impossible 
to get municipal governments and /public service commis- 
sions to agree to change from this fare, these arguments do 
not apply to a charge for transfers. A charge is now made 
in New York for a transfer from the subway to surface lines 
and there is no complaint of inconvenjence. The unscrupu- 
lous man or woman who gets a transfer, does a morning’s 
shopping and then uses the transfer is getting a service which 
amounts to discrimination against the more scrupulous pas- 
senger who pays a second fare in accordance with the pro- 
visions on the face of the transfer. 

As will be shown later, there is no prospect of an imme- 
diate increase in net revenue to the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
from the operation of its rapid transit lines in partnership 
with the city, although in years to come the operation of this 
part of the system may prove very profitable. The company, 
however, needs a greater margin of safety above dividend re- 
quirements and needs it immediately. 

The company spent for additions and improvements to its 
surface lines, exclusive of any construction expenditures un- 
der contract made with the city, $1,249,000. As far as the 
balance sheet is concerned this expenditure was in part off- 
set by a credit of $957,000 for properties displaced, the larg- 
est single item being a credit for power plants abandoned or 
sold. The company spent on capital account, therefore, 
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1917 about $1,225,000, part of which should have been and 
was supplied from surplus and the rest will have to be, some 
time in the future supplied from the sale of securities. The 
company is now carrying a floating debt of $4,450,000 se- 
cured by refunding bonds. It is obvious that this debt ought 
to be funded in the near future. 

The people of Brooklyn are vitally interested in the proper 
maintenance and expansion of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit. 
The company in recent years has given indisputable evi- 
dences of good faith in its efforts to build up an organiza- 
tion which will give good service to its patrons. Good serv- 
ice on a city railway depends primarily on two things: type 
of equipment and caliber of conductors and trainmen. The 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit is adopting, as near as can be 
judged, modern types of equipment just as rapidly as its 
financial condition will permit. Operating conditions in 
Brooklyn are such as to preclude certain types of equipment 
that smaller and less congested cities are using. 

A motorman or conductor’s job, especially in winter, is a 
hard one. If low wages are paid and poor conditions of 
work are tolerated the class of men that will take such jobs 
are a very poor type and the average time which a man holds 
down his job is short. Recognizing this, the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit has made special efforts to pay as fair a wage as 
operating revenues will permit and at the same time to create 
conditions which will attract a higher grade of men than 
would ordinarily become street railway conductors or motor- 
men. 

In commenting on the company’s previous reports men- 
tion has been made of the employees’ welfare work, which 
includes various activities in the interest of the health 
and social entertainment of employees and the company also 
provides life insurance for employees. The Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit spent $133,000 on this work in 1917 and it is inter- 
esting to note that there are now 6,246 employees who are 
members of the group insurance plan. At Christmas the 
company gave its employees in the form of gratuities a little 
over $29,000. The company also helped its employees to 
subscribe to the Liberty Loan, making it possible for them to 
make small monthly payments to be deducted from wages, 
and the total number of employees subscribing for Liberty 
bonds was 7,744, the amount subscribed for being $579,000. 
It was, of course, necessary for the company to borrow the 
amount necessary to finance its employees’ subscriptions and 
employees were allowed in some cases as much as two years 
to complete their payments. 

In-so-far as the employees themselves are concerned, they 
showed an appreciation of what the company is doing for 
them by a refusal to join in with the outside agitators who 
created considerable trouble in Manhattan last winter. Presi- 
dent Williams says that the sympathetic relations which have 
prevailed for years between men and management remained 
unbroken. Not only are the employees deriving benefit from 
this broad policy of the company, but the patrons also ought 
to appreciate that these efforts are of direct and vital inter- 
est to them. It is difficut enough to train even fairly high 
class men to give courteous, good service in surface street car 
work. It has been proved over and over again quite impos- 
sible to train a poor grade of men to perform this work at 
all efficiently. The conditions in rush hours on the Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit, as on other street railways in the large 
cities, can be bettered only through the provision of addi- 
tional facilities, but conditions in non-rush hours vary di- 
rectly with the efficiency of motormen and conductors. While 
‘he Brooklyn Rapid Transit has by no means reached its 
‘deal in the training of its employees, the public and Public 
Service Commission both ought to recognize the farsighted- 
1ess of the efforts which are being made in that direction 
ind to co-operate with the company so as to permit the estab- 
‘shment of a credit which will insure adequate development 
€ facilities and a continuation of payment of fair wages 
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and the provision of good working conditions for employees. 

As was previously mentioned, the prospects for immediate 
increased net from the operation of the rapid transit lines in 
which the city has a partnership are not at all good. The 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit under the agreement made with the 
city in 1913 has spent $11,149,000 toward the building of 
new city owned lines, $8,373,000 for equipment of city 
owned lines, and $30,459,000 for additions, extensions and 
improvements on existing lines; a total of $49,981,000. 
The agreement with the city provides for a first preferential 
for the company of $3,500,000 and a further preferential for 
interest on additional expenditures for equipment, new city 
owned lines, etc. Previous to June 30, 1917, fiscal year the 
earnings on the rapid transit lines had failed, after the pay- 
ment of maintenance, taxes, depreciation, etc., to quite cover 
the total $10,180,000 company’s first preferential from 
August 4, 1913, to June 30, 1916. During the year ended 
June 30, 1917, however, earnings provided for the payment 
of $3,500,000 first preferential due in that year in full, with 
a net of $858,000 over. The amount due on the second 
preferential was $1,109,000, so that there was a deficit of 
approximately $250,000 in the company’s preferential. This 
deficit is cumulative and the total amount now owing to the 
company out of future net earnings is $1,037,000. As new 
lines are put into operation there is a very good prospect 
that the company will be able not only to earn its first and 
second preferentials but to earn enough to take up this de- 
ficit; but after the deficit has been taken up no further profits 
will accrue to the company except its preferentials until the 
interest paid by the city on its cost of construction is earned 
in full. 

The city’s deficit in the year ended June 30, 1917, was 
52,239,000, and presumably it will be some little time be- 
fore net earnings are sufficient to pay both the company’s 
preferentials and the city’s interest charges. What the com- 
pany needs, therefore, is to have the Public Service Com- 
mission grant it sufficiently increased revenues on the surface 
lines to strengthen its credit and make safe its dividend dur- 
ing the period which must elapse before a larger profit is 
earned on the new rapid transit lines. 

The following table shows something of the magnitude of 
the business done by the Brooklyn Rapid Transit: 

Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1917. 


Total miles of first track of surface limes. ...0:00.0s00ccsseee08> 129 

Total miles of second track of surface lines..........ccccees 124 

Miles of first track of surface lines leased.......cseccccece 116 

Miles of second track of surface lines leased...............00. 111 

Total miles (all double track) of rapid transit lines.......... 57 
Grand total miles of all tracks (surface and rapid transit) 

Semneee GENS. SAIN. oy och esa caste cess whens peeeenee 743 
Pasnenser CarGlnns, GUrace NGG cso ois :cieiciewaiesea ccanwvwastuwn $17,154,827 
Passenger earnings, rapid transit lines.........0..sseesecees 11,331,000 
Total earnings, including mail and freight.................00% 29,931,833 

Operating charges and betterments.........cccccoevvccssccece 16,741,417 
MRI Facs'in dn stark vis '5a/a kd wie to WSiwG.rs cmrdlo On eSs de Waren hie ew Ai ere 2,351,104 
Cn a | a ra ne saree SASS ee ra = e 5,644,074 
Tee ERNE TUNE GU SIETI A sso '&.9:419:49.4 oe ie He ew Pa a ee 5,195,238 
MAIN os gi Sie cacclc nine GAUNIAS Cade SA Rowe Osa RR eee 4,467,318 
Surplus (after deducting other appropriations)................ 382,016 
PRSROURCES. CAPTION  ccecccusaucsceseens relate bie oe ee eae 760.519,397 

NEW BOOKS 


Eight-Hour Law Time-Mileage Computing Table. Copyright by C. F. 
Needham. Published by Fred. E. Murray, Battle Creek, Mich. Printed 
on celluloid card, in two colors. Vest pocket size 2% in. by 3% in., 
price 50 cents; and office size 434 in. by 7% in., price $1. 


This table is designed for the purpose of reading at a glance 
the number of miles corresponding to any given period of 
time, in hours and minutes, from 1 minute to 24 hours; 
and conversely the time, in hours and minutes, corresponding 
to any given number of miles from 1 to 300 miles, at 12% 
miles per hour. The small size is convenient for men in 
engine and train service; while the large size is for the use 
of timekeepers and others, or for posting on terminal bul- 
letin boards. 





How Railway Efficiency Helps Win the War, 


Why Better Use of Existing Facilities May Save the 
Lives of Hundreds of Thousands of Young Americans 


By Daniel Willard 
President, Baltimore & Ohio, Chairman Advisory Commission on National Defense. 


the war. That is why it was done. No other reason in the 


N the 6th of last April this country, by formal action 
O world would have induced those executives to turn over their 


of Congress, became a participant in the greatest 





war that has ever occurred in the history of man- 
kind. Before the United States entered the war we were 
told on good authority that there were at that time 37,000,- 
000 men in uniform and under arms on the various battle- 
fields of Europe—not in the first line, it is true, but either 
at the front or in reserve—37,000,000 men in uniform and 
under arms before the United States went in! Estimates 
have been made which would indicate that at the present 
time the cost of this war to the total participants is ap- 
proximately $100,000,000 a day in money and 15,000 men 
in lives lost—not crippled or wounded, but lives actually 
lost every twenty-four hours. But terrible as that is, it is 
only a mild statement of the case. It is just the slightest 
possible measure of what is being done. That statement 
takes no note of property destroyed, of those crippled for 
life, of minds shattered, of eyesight lost. 

The United States for a long time, longer than some 
thought should have been the case, kept out of the war. I 
tried, with many others, to be neutral. I had been in Ger- 
many many times. I had great admiration for the German 
people. I have a great admiration for the German people 
today. But developments took place, things happened (all 
of which were laid before you by the President in his vari- 
ous admirable messages, and all may know, if they desire to 
know, why it is that we are at war), and the day when our 
Congress decided that we should enter the war, no matter 
what might have been my previous views, that day I ceased 
to be a neutral. I am not a Democrat. I did not vote for 
President Wilson; but this is not a matter of politics, it is 
a question of national existence; and today a man can oc- 
cupy only one of two possible positions on that question; he 
is either for his country or he is against it. There is no 
other possible choice. 

One of the first problems requiring serious consideration 
after the declaration of war was the matter of transportation, 
and I feel that it is a great credit to the railroads of this 
country that in just five days after the Congress had de- 
clared war, men representing the 175 principal independent 
railroad companies in the United States assembled in Wash- 
ington, and, after listening to a presentation of the situa- 
tion, they voted unanimously then and there, and signed 
papers confirming their action before they left the city, giv- 
ing to a small committee of five men, selected by these rail- 
road representatives, full power to control the operation of 
all the railroads in the United States during the period of 
the war in order that the railroads might thereby be in a 
position to respond immediately and as a unit to any de- 
mand made upon them by the President in the interest of 
the general situation. 

Nothing of the kind was ever done before by any industry, 
so far as I know, in this or any other country, and the rail- 
roads were the first to do it—and remember, only five days 
after war was declared. We went from a system of 175 
separate and independent companies competing with each 
other into one nationalized system under the control of five 
of the ablest railway men in the country. Why? In order 
that we might best serve our country and so best help to win 





* From an address delivered to the officers of the Baltimore & Ohio at 
Deer Park, Md., Tune 29, 1917. 


properties to be run as five men might dictate. 

The committee of five men are sitting constantly in Wash- 
ington, in effect with a map of the United States before them, 
on which is a railroad system 265,000 miles in length, with 
all ownership names wiped out. They are no longer think- 
ing in terms of C. B. & Q., North Western, Pennsylvania, or 
anything of that kind. They realize that they are faced 
with the problem of seeing that the necessary transporta- 
tion service of the United States is performed. They. find, 
for instance, that unless unusual efforts are made to move 
coal to the Northwest there is likely to be a coal famine 
there next Winter, and, so far as they are able to prevent it, 
there will be no coal famine in the Northwest next Winter. 
Early in the Spring it became apparent that this nation 
would be expected to furnish much of the food stuffs re- 
quired by our Allies, and with that in mind the Secretary of 
Agriculture urged the farmers all over the country to en- 
large their crop areas as much as possible. In response to 
that request it is estimated that the amount of tilled land, 
the acreage plowed up this year, is at least 30 per cent 
greater than it was a year ago. 

Now, in order that the program might be a success, that 
we might have more crops, that this additional tilled land 
might be productive, it was necessary to move quickly and 
in the Spring, not at some other time, the things necessary 
to increase the crop. growth, such as seeds, fertilizers and 
agricultural machinery. That was one problem, I repeat, 
and the railroads met it, and I have heard no complaint 
from the Secretary of Agriculture or from any other source 
that the crop acreage or condition has been restricted or im- 
paired in the slightest degree by the failure of the railroads 
to furnish proper transportation. 

The importance of the railroads in a time of war is con- 
stantly illustrated. Marshal Joffre, when he was in Wash- 
ington a short time ago, said something like this, as near as 
I can recall:—‘‘The Battle of the Marne was won by the 
railroads. Without the railroads it would never have been 
possible to bring up the supplies, to provide the armies with 
the munitions, and all the things necessary to carry on the 
battle. The railroads won the Battle of the Marne.” That 
was the statement made by the Hero of the Marne, one of 
the greatest soldiers of the present day. 


RAILWAY SITUATION IN RussIA 


Professor Lomonossoff, a high official of the Russian 
transportation system, is in this country now. A few days 
ago he also made the statement that unless they can have 
improved transportation facilities in Russia, it will be im- 
possible for them to vigorously carry on the war. I am go- 
ing to take time to tell you briefly just what he said about 
the railroad situation in Russia. 

He pointed out for instance, that Petrograd—which is, we 
will say, the Pittsburgh of Russia—had formerly obtained 
its coal supply from England. Of course, they use a great 
deal of wood also in Russia, but at the same time they re 
quire a great deal of coal. Owing to the conditions on th 
ocean, the menace of the submarine and the shortage of boats 
Petrograd is unable longer to get coal by ships via Arch 
angel, on the North Sea, as was formerly the case; the sam 
condition obtains at Moscow. Other interests are also af 
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fected by the reduced coal supply from the North. Russia is 
not so richly favored by Nature with coal deposits as is the 
United States, and the only deposit of any considerable size 
is in Southern Russia near the Caucasus, 1,400 miles from 
Petrograd. They are now obliged, because of that situation, 
to haul roundly 1,500 cars of coal north from the Caucasus 
each day, several times more than they had to haul in times 
of peace. That, in itself, was a pretty big transportation 
problem in a country so sparsely provided with railroads as 
Russia. 

Furthermore, the blocking of the Archangel route virtually 
made Vladivostok the front door of Russia, and where for- 
merly equipment and other things much needed came in by 
a much shorter haul, now those same materials, if they get 
there at all, must come via Vladivostok and be hauled by 
rail 6,000 miles before they reach Petrograd. Some of that 
railroad—considerable of it, in fact—is single track. Il 
want you to know this because you gentlemen have got to 
play an important part in the winning of this war. I hope 


NO WONDER 
You NEVER 





From the St. f.ouis Globe-Democrat 


Russia: Well, Now You Know What I Need 


I will succeed in making that clear to everyone of you. J! 
have no doubt that you have appreciated it from the first, 
but it will do no harm to repeat, that every man in this room 
has got to help win this war. Today Russia wants 2,500 
locomotives just as soon as they can be obtained and 40,000 
cars. Why should we be interested in that? For this rea- 
son, for this very, yery good reason. It is estimated that the 
Germans have some two and a half millions of their troops 
on the Eastern front. If Russia should be forced to make 
a separate peace with Germany, and she might be compelled 
to do so—not because of the change of government, because 
it is believed that that change has helped the situation—but 
suppose Russia should be unable to get supplies, to get food, 
to get ammunition, to get guns, and all the other things 
necessary for her army—she might have to quit whether she 
wanted to or not, and if Russia should make a separate peace 
with Germany those two and one-half million Germans that 
are now facing the Russian Army would be released and 
would be moved to the western front facing France and 
England, and that is the exact number, I suppose, of addi- 
tional men which we would have to send over to oppose 
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them. In other words, it may mean two million more of 
our young men to France if Russia is unable to meet her 
transportation problem satisfactorily. 

It is because of the seriousness of that situation that it 
was felt, as soon as we got into the war, that one of the most 
important things to do was to find what, if anything, we 
ought to do to help in that connection. Fortunately, Major 
Washburn, who had been in Russia all during the war as 
correspondent for the London Times, happened to be in this 
country and he appeared before the Council of National 
Defense and explained the situation—told how important it 
was that Russia’s railroad facilities be quickly improved so 
that she could carry on her operations. It was immediately 
decided to send a small committee of our best railroad men 
to Russia to find out what the situation was, and how we 
could be of assistance. 

It took some three or four weeks to arrange the prelimi- 
naries for sending such a committee, because things were just 
then somewhat disturbed in Russia. A country cannot throw 
off an old government and take on a new one quite as easily 
as you can change your coat. It is a very serious under- 
taking, and we ought all to be glad that so far it has been 
carried on with such success that it promises to go through 
to a satisfactory conclusion. However, the committee was 
appointed, and comprises five of the best men who could he 
sent on a mission of that kind. John F. Stevens, chief en- 
gineer of the Panama Canal in its early stages, was made 
chairman of the Commission. 

The Canadian Pacific Railroad, at our request, held the 
“Empress of Asia,’ one of their largest steamships, four 
days at Vancouver for the committee—they being unable to 
reach there sooner. They were met with a special train at 
Vladivostok, and taken through to Petrograd. The burden 
of all letters and cables that we get from them is “send cars 
and engines without limit;.we must have cars and engines 
quickly, and we must also arrange to erect the cars and en- 
gines ourselves.” Heretofore, because of there being no 
shops at Vladivostok, the engines have been hauled 400 
miles to Harbin to be set up in the shops at that place. They 
have now asked us to erect them at Vladivostok, and that 
also we are going to do. 





“Br CAREFUL OF YouR POWER” 


Now, why do I mention all this? For this reason: the 
combined output of the locomotive shops in this country is 
about 5,500 a year. Russia wants a thousand engines be- 
fore the first of January, and at least 2,000 next year. Eng- 
land and France require from 1,000 up to as many as we 
can give each year. But suppose we give Russia 1,500 next 
year and England and France 1,000? That is nearly one- 
half of the average total locomotive output of this country. 
We also need more power on our railroads, but shall we sit 
down and hold on to everything we have and see Russia 
forced to a separate peace? Shall we, in order to make our 
own task somewhat easier, to meet a situation that is un- 
doubtedly pressing here, hold on to all the new engincs we 
can build, facing the possibility that because of such action 
we may have to send 2,000,000 more of our young men to 
the battle line? Or shall we say to the builders, “You send 
the engines that Russia wants, you send the engines that 
France and England want, and we by additional effort will 
undertake to carry the greatly increased burden put upon 
us, with what we already have’; that is why I ask you to 
be more careful of your power, to keep it in better shape, 
to get more out of it, to try constantly to do more with what 
you have. Not because we do not want to spend money, 
although that is a good reason, but because we want to send 
every available car and engine to our Allies so that on that 
account we will be called on to send fewer of our young 
men. I want you to think of that seriously. The railroad 
committee in Washington, which sits there constantly, is en- 
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deavoring to deal with the situation in such a way as to 
contribute most toward the winning of the war. 


THE RAILROADS’ PROBLEM 


The railroads will not be able, no matter how hard they 
try, to carry all the freight that will be thrown upon them 
during the war, and this is why: They were measurably 
well equipped to perform the service of the country before 
the war began. As a matter of fact, for a period of some 
seven or eight years there was nearly always a surplus of 
anywhere from 50,000 to 350,000 freight cars. It cannot 
be said that the railroads were not fairly equipped to do the 
work required of them when the war began. Since then, 
and particularly within the last six months, we have done 
what I have already pointed out toward increasing the crop 
average. Our shops and factories were working feverishly 
day and night before we entered the war, making munitions 
for our Allies. Since then this government has appropri- 
ated two billions of dollars for the necessary supplies for 
its own army, superimposed on what we were already under- 
taking to do. 

In addition to that, many boats on the Lakes which for- 
merly carried a large volume of business east and west have 
been taken off, sent down through the Welland Canal and 
are now in Trans-Atlantic service. The boats that formerly 
ran up and down the Pacific Coast, carrying coal from Van- 
couver to southern points, have been taken off to be used as 
mine-sweepers, patrols and in transport service for the Navy. 
In the east a considerable number of boats that formerly 
were in our Atlantic coastwise service have been taken off. 
The business they formerly carried is now being done by the 
railroads. Not only have boats been taken off, but insur- 
ance rates on the water are so high, because of the submarine 
menace, that much of the business that might go by boats is 
now going by the railroads, and still further, the boats that 
formerly ran through the Panama Canal are now in other 
service. All that puts additional work upon the railroads, 
and that they have responded to the situation as well as they 
have I think is a great credit to everyone engaged in the rail- 
road calling. Now, for the reasons given, the railroads will 
not be able to carry all the freight that may be offered. That 
is one of the things that I wish you gentlemen to understand, 
so that you will be able to help the public understand—that 
part of the public with which you come in contact. 

The railroads will probably be able to carry all of the 
food stuffs necessary. They will carry the necessary coal 
and munitions, and they will carry the steel to make ships, 
all of the things necessary from the standpoint of winning 
the war, and this will not exhaust their capacity. But let 
us say that it will take 75 per cent of their capacity to per- 
form service of the kind mentioned, leaving 25 per cent of 
the capacity for the ordinary business of the country. Prob- 
ably the ordinary business of the country at the present time 
requires double that capacity, so that part of it cannot be 
carried, and we must exercise a judicious discrimination. 
Congress has been asked to pass a so-called priority bill, 
establishing a small committee of men who will decide ques- 
tions of t. | kind—questions of priority of movement. Be- 
cause of the fact that all things cannot go at the same time, 
they will endeavor to determine which particular thing ought 
to go first, from the standpoint of national defense. . 

There has been, for instance, much complaint from the 
road and structural builders in Ohio, because the railroads 
could not handle the sand, gravel and other things necessary 
in carrying on their work. They appealed to their members 
in Congress and it looked as if the situation would become 
serious. However, a small committee of representative men 
came to Washington, at the suggestion of Senator Pomerene, 
and the situation was explained to them as clearly as it could 
be. It was pointed out that we were at war—we were not at 
peace—that it was idle to say that things would or could go 
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on as usual while we are at war—idle—worse than that, 
criminal—because it was misleading, and any serious effort 
in that direction would tend to prolong the war rather than 
to shorten it. That was pointed out to them, and it was 
suggested that they go over the situation and find out what 
particular things were of most importance and then come 
back and tell us what they wanted. It was sugggested, for 
instance, that if some among them were using sand at points 
located on the Pennsylvania, that they should also buy it on 
the Pennsylvania and not on the Baltimore & Ohio, and vice 
versa, so that the delay due to the transfer of cars between 
railroads could be cut out. They were delighted to have 
these and other suggestions. It was pointed out to them that 
the railroads had not broken down, as is sometimes said,— 
that never in their history were the railroads carrying as 
much business as today, but that we must carry those things 
first that are essential to the winning of the war; they said— 
“Of course, we understand it now; we will go back and co- 
operate with the local railroad officers and we will certain- 
ly try to make lighter your burden and to defer for the 
present those things that can be deferred without serious 
detriment.” 

I mention that as an illustration; I know of many in- 
stances of the same kind. Now you men who come in con- 
tact with the public must explain the situation to them, you 
must say to them that there is nothing in this world so im- 
portant to you, or to them, or to anyone interested in this 
country as the winning of the war. This is the only test we 
have: “Will the thing under consideration help win the 
war?” If so, it has our support; if not, so long as the war 
continues, we are not interested in it. I hope you men, be- 
cause of what I say, will have a little better understanding 
of the situation when you leave here than have many who 
are living in the interior, and it is your duty, and vour 
privilege, too, to tell them what the situation is as you under- 
stand it, so that they can co-operate and help in what we are 
all trying to do. My own experience makes me believe that 
they will accept your suggestions and you will find coopera- 
tion instead of complaint. 


THE RAILROADS’ WAR BOARD* 
By Edgar E. Clark 


Member Interstate Commerce Commission. 


I am glad to take advantage of the opportunity of say- 
ing that I personally, and, through me, the other members 
of the Commission, have had, and still have, entire sym- 
pathy with the work of this Committee and with the prin- 
ciples upon which it is founded. We recognize the full ef- 
fect of, and the principle that lies underneath, the response 
of the railroads of this country to the needs of the hour as 
presented to them by the Federal Government. 

I think there is a weakness in the average American char- 
acter in expecting to see the next day after a new plan is 
formulated, direct, immediate and visible results. And so 
when a movement of this kind is undertaken you find on the 
streets and in the newspapers the next rhorning criticisms 
that the machinery has been created or provided, but it has 
not been productive of any good results vet. A movement of 
this kind if it is to be successful must be undertaken, as this 
has been undertaken, by laying a foundation. 

We have watched with a good deal of care at the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the results from day to day and 
from week to week and I can say without qualification or 
hesitation, in fact, I am glad to say, that within the past few 
weeks it has been apparent, both on the face of the returns 
and in the marked falling off of complaints that come to us, 
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that the efforts of the railroads through this Committee are 
resulting in great good. A great deal has been done to re- 
lieve what was and still is a very serious situation. 

We realize that this situation, the congestion on the rail- 
roads, the abnormal demand for transportation, came almost 
out of a clear sky. We realize, as the average person does 
not realize, that the demands for transportation probably ex- 
ceed the possibilities even if the maximum of efficiency be 
worked out. It follows that somebody may have to go with- 
out transportation he desires to have. 

The Committee and the railroads must get along as best 
they can, not only under the thoughtless criticism of those 
who do not take time to study the situation and think it over, 
but they must meet unfair criticism from people who are 
trying to direct attention to alleged faults of others in order 
to avoid having their own shortcomings and evil doings 
brought into the limelight. There are those, and they are 
heard through the newspapers and otherwise, who in my 
opinion are pursuing a studied course to make it appear that 
the shortcomings of the railroads are much worse than in 
fact they are, because they do not want the shortcomings of 
those whom they represent to become known or prominent. 
So I think it is due to yourselves that the facts should be 
known. Facts will speak for themselves among the think- 
ing people of the country and the more of the facts that can 
be put out, the better in my judgment it will be for all con- 
cerned. 

The principal thing that is complained of by most people 
is what is commonly called “car. shortage.” Congress has 
recently put upon the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
responsibility in a large measure for movement, distribution, 
interchange and exchange of cars. That legislation is re- 
sponsive to a recommendation in the Commissions’ annual 
report submitted to Congress in December last at a time 
when it was difficult to find enough clerks to open the tele- 
grams and letters received, complaining about these things. 
At that time there was no concerted or unified effort on. the 
part of the railroads to deal with the situation and no ap- 
parent evidence of any such intention. The Commission felt 
that the situation would not grow better as long as the war 
continued unless there was some centralized general plan for 
dealing with the situation. If the plan that was later adopted 
and under which this Committee was created had been in ex- 
istence at that time that recommendation would probably not 
have been made. But now that law comes into existence at 
a time when the railroads themselves are, in my judgment, 
dealing with this situation in a comprehensive, patriotic, able 
and fair manner. 

It would be most unfortunate if because that law has cast 
upon the Commission the powers and duties which it does 
cast upon us, the railroads’ officers should feel discouraged 
in their efforts, and I can say authoritatively that it is not 
the desire of the Commission that they should so feel, be- 
cause in so far as our duties reach we hope to work the 
problems out in cordial cooperation with this Committee. 
We do not want to interfere with any well laid, well con- 
ceived plan that this Committee has formed. We are organ- 
izing to perform those duties with those purposes definitely 
in mind. We wish to establish the best possible means of 
contact with the Car Service Commission and to have thor- 
ough understandings with them. We will have no secrets 
from them and will consult freely with them on important 
matters. 

It is not perhaps entirely unfortunate that this law was 
passed, because in any large movement for progress or re- 
form we run against the recalcitrant that will not willingly 
get into line. So if it becomes necessary in dealing with 
recalcitrants or insurgents the Commission will have the 
power to require proper action and will not hesitate so to act. 
There are many good things in connection with trans- 
portation in times of peace and when there is plenty of 
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transportation and plenty of transportation facilities that 
seem consistent and proper which in times like these are 
troublesome and expensive and in a large measure perhaps 
ought to be modified or eliminated. 

The question of reconsignment has been referred to. We 
are not insensible to the facts that under the rules that have 
been voluntarily established by the railroads there are many 
abuses of equipment, and that the carriers are put to the 
performance of expensive services without due and proper 
compensation therefor. I have no special authority to speak 
for the Commission, but I can speak for myself and I be- 
lieve I speak the sense of the Commission in saying that in 
so far as our authority is necessary to that end, we are 
willing to exercise it in moderation in the direction of cor- 
recting evils, but we do not think that the right way to cure 
them is to immediately or at one stroke wipe out all such 
provisions and practices. There are situations in this coun- 
try where reconsignment is essential to proper distribution 
of commodities, and, in many ways, is essential to the inter- 
ests of the carriers. I have in mind the situation in regard 
to fuel coal at Detroit, where much trouble has been felt. 
The industries have grown in the last few years with mar- 
velous rapidity and practically none of them is equipped 
with facilities for storing a supply of coal which would per- 
mit it to operate a month. If these industries are required 
to order their coal from a given mine consigned direct to 
their plants it follows that that coal must come with regu- 
larity day by day or the plant will find itself out of coal. 
And so there has grown up at Detroit a system under which 
the industries depend upon coal dealers who keep a supply 
coming from the mines all the time, but when it comes from 
the mines they have no idea who is going to use it. It comes 
to Detroit and is reconsigned under tariff provisions to the 
ones who need it, and in that way the city is supplied. We 
justified in the first instance the establishment of a recon- 
signing charge of so much per car for reconsignment, a 
service which the railroads had been performing free. It 
developed that most of this coal was moving through the 
Toledo Gateway and the railroads adopted the plan of 
giving a passing notice at Toledo so that they might get 
the reconsigning orders before the coal reached Detroit. 
However, as the congestion was relieved the coal reached 
Detroit before the reconsignments could be given and re- 
cently they have come to the Commission asking reparation 
in certain instances in which they paid the $2 reconsigning 
charge. We said it was a proper charge, that the conditions 
justified it and that the railroads should not be required to 
pay it back. I simply recite that as an instance. The point 
I want to make is that the Commission is not against chang- 
ing these things in moderation. It is not averse to going 
step by step, and by long steps in some instances, in the 
direction of appropriate rules and proper conditions. We 
do not want to do things too precipitately, and perhaps do 
as much harm as good. 

The thoughts I want to bring to vou are of encouragement 
in this effort, of appreciation of the response, patriotically 
made by the railroads to the demand upon them, and to con- 
vey, if I can, an understanding of them. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission may not agree in full with all that 
the railroads would like to have. You differ among your- 
selves about some things and it naturally follows that others 
will differ with you. It is impossible for a large number of 
intelligent men to think alike on all subjects. If they can 
think alike, they will act alike. We are in sympathy with 
your efforts, in full sympathy with the plan along which 
you are acting. I do not believe that the American people in 
general appreciate the gravity of the situation that confronts 
our Government. We are not in a war of a milk-white flag. 
We are in for a very serious and perhaps a very protracted 
situation and even if peace should come at an early date 
and hostilities should cease, there is an enormous work fer 
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the United States Government to do to prepare itself for 
similar situations that may arise within the next few years. 
There is an enormous work for the railroads of the country 
to perform. 

This Committee has adopted a policy, and in the exercise 
of our duties under the Esch Bill we are going to try to 
push it along and cooperate with it, to get the cooperation 
of shippers in increasing the carloading, decreasing the de- 
lay to cars and contributing each his little bit, which in the 
aggregate means an enormous amount. The figures which 
are contained in the reports of this Committee as to what 
has been accomplished along that line are very interesting 
and illuminating and they show great results. If somebody 
could write them in a readable story for the average news- 
paper reader it would be appreciated a good deal more than 
it will be by simply stating the figures. 


AN OLD STONE ARCH BRIDGE 


Repairs made recently on what is probably the oldest rail- 
road bridge in service today disclosed some interesting con- 
struction details that indicated the skill and ingenuity of the 





The Arch 


bridge masons of nearly a century ago. The structure is 297 
ft. long with a central arch with an 80-ft. span and with 
the base of the rail 65 ft. 6 in. above the bed of the stream. 
It was constructed by James Lloyd in 1829, as stated on a 
marble stone set in the parapet wall, and it has, therefore, 
been in service for 88 years. It is of native granite cut to a 
true surface and set in lime mortar. Large pilasters were 
placed at the side walls and extend to about 4 ft. above the 
original elevation of the railroad tracks to form parapets. 
The spandrel spaces over the arches are not filled, but the 
track load is supported on a system of longitudinal and trans- 
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verse 12-in. brick walls resting in the arch rings. These 
walls are spaced 3 ft., center to center transversely, and 5 
ft. longitudinally, and are covered with 12-in. granite slabs, 
which in turn hold the ballast under the tracks. 

It was originally constructed for double track, and, al- 
though the equipment it was designed to carry undoubtedly 
weighed less than the present-day automobile truck, it has 
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A Close View of the Abutment 


remained in perfect condition under the continually increas- 
ing loads, until it is now carrying as heavy loads and traffic 
as any bridge in the country. No repairs would have been 
necessary at the present time had not the common practice of 
raising the track at intervals when applying new ballast 
brought the rails up to the level of the top of the parapet 
walls and placed a heavy lateral thrust upon them which 
they were not designed to carry. This has caused the span- 
drel walls to move to such an extent that it has been neces- 
sary to take them down to the elevation of the top of the 
arch, and in some places still lower, and to.reset them, back- 
ing them up with concrete under the track a sufficient dis- 
tance to take the thrust from the parapet walls. In hand- 
ling this work special care was taken to replace the stones 
in their former position in order to preserve the originality 
of the old bridge as far as possible. 

The structure was in serious danger of destruction during 
the Civil War, but by careful guarding it came through un- 
harmed, and, judging from its present condition, it will 
continue to serve indefinitely. We are indebted for this in- 
formation to S. C. Tanner, master carpenter on the Balti- 
more division of the Baltimore & Ohio, under whose direc- 
tion repairs and alterations were made. 








Constructive Suggestions on Car Interchange 


Prize Winning and Three Other Papers Received in 
the Contest on This Subject. Ideas for Present Problems 








on car interchange which was undertaken by the Rail- 

way Age Gazette at the suggestion of a well-known 
railway man who has long been a student of this compli- 
cated problem. After the close of the contest on June 10, 
the papers were turned over to A. M. Schoyer, resident vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania Lines at Chicago, N. D. Bal- 
lantine, assistant to the operating vice-president of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and E. H. DeGroot, Jr., 
superintendent of transportation of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, until his recent appointment as chief of the division 
of car service of the Interstate Commerce Commission, who 
examined them carefully and unanimously awarded the first 
prize to O.-C. Castle, superintendent of car service, Southern 
Pacific Lines, Houston, Tex. The second prize was awarded 
to J. W. Smith, superintendent of car service, Western Mary- 
land, Baltimore, Md., on the decision of a majority of the 
judges, Mr. Schoyer dissenting because of his disapproval 
of the suggestions for an equipment company. 

Other papers were contributed by E. E. Betts, superintend- 
ent of transportation, Chicago & North Western, Chicago, 
Ill.; J. R. Cavanagh, superintendent of car service, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
A. C. Hasey, Yonkers, N. Y.; S. W. Fisher, car accountant, 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & Southern, Boone, Iowa; D. W. 
Brantley, car accountant, Central of Georgia, Savannah, Ga.; 
J. M. Brickett, chief clerk to general manager, Kansas City 
Southern, Kansas City, Mo.; T. D. Simmons, car distrib- 
utor, Seaboard Air Line, Hamlet, N. C.; M. M. McNeel, 
car interchange clerk, Houston & Texas Central, Hearne, 
Tex.; J. E. Campbell, Munhall, Pa.; Mark H. Reasoner, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; R. J. Barry, superintendent, Houston 
& Texas Central, Austin, Texas; K. V. Conrad, Norfolk 
& Western, Roanoke, Va.; T. H. Meeks, chief despatcher, 
Southern Pacific Lines, Lafayette, La.; Chas. Burlingame, 
superintendent, Wiggins Ferry Co., St. Louis, Mo.; P. J. 
Bergeron, chief demurrage clerk, Southern Pacific, Hous- 
ton, Tex.; H. E. Sanders, car distributor, Kentwood, La.; 
G. W. Segrest, agent, Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio, 
Markham, Tex.; C. E. Henry, agent, Warren & Ouachita 
Valley, Banks, Ark.; L. F. McNeill, agent, Houston, East 
& West Texas, Appleby, Tex.; E. T. Brady, agent, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, Sweetwater, Tex.; and M. L. Rein- 
hardt, agent, Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio, E] Cam- 
po, Tex. 


FIRST PRIZE—A WORKABLE SET OF CAR SERVICE RULES 
By O. C. Castle 


of Car Service: Southern Pacific 
Houston, Tex. 


"Dee coe tate HREE papers were received in the contest 


Superintendent Lines, 


The writer makes no claim to originality in the rules 
presented below, as the principles underlying them are al- 
most as old as the history of car interchange. These prin- 
ciples have been advocated by prominent transportation and 
car accounting officers for more than 30 years, but it seems 
to have required a world war to give them an opportunity 
for a fair trial. 

The method of car handling now being undertaken by 
the Commission on Car Service practically ignores the right 
of the car owner to the control of his individual car, and, 
in theory at least, recognizes the justness of the principle 
laid down by the American Railway Association that each 
road is entitled to the possession of cars equal to its owner- 
ship. It seems reasonable to suppose that if car handling 
methods based on this principle are practicable and desir- 


able at a time like the present, they would certainly be 
practicable and desirable under normal conditions. 

I might point out that, under the terms of the contest 
outlined by the Railway Age Gazette no rules which 
rely on an equalization of balance by the return of the in- 
dividual car to the owning road can be given consideration, 
for it is obvious that without an absolute balance in the flow 
of traffic it is mathematically impossible for an originating 
road to maintain 100 per cent of ownership solely by means 
of rules which insure the return of the individual car when 
released from the original load. Such a road must either 
receive the empty cars of other carriers to offset its loaded 
deliveries, or content itself with less than 100 per cent until 
its own cars are released and returned to it. If the “indi- 
vidual car” method is relied on, originating roads must 
provide equipment sufficient to handle their traffic through 
to destination, in which event they do not hope for nor de- 
sire the use of their entire ownership. 


Car SERVICE RULES 
Definition 
“Excess” road—A road having in its possession more 
freight cars of railroad ownership than the total number of 
such cars owned by it. 
“Deficit”? road—A road having in its possession fewer 


freight cars of railroad ownership than the total number of 
such cars owned by it. 


Organization 


(1) The territory in the United States and Canada shall 
be divided into zones by the American Railway Association. 

(2) An interchange supervisor shall be selected for each 
zone, and a general interchange supervisor for the entire 
territory. ‘The supervisors shall be detached from the em- 
ploy of any railroad. 

(3) The zone supervisors shall have jurisdiction over car 
interchange in their respective zones, reporting to the general 
supervisor, who shall report to the Commission on Car Serv- 
ice of the American Railway Association. 

(4) The general and zone supervisors shall be empowered 
to require such reports from railroads as are necessary in the 
administration of these rules. 

(5) The expenses of the general and zone organizations 
shall be borne by the American Railway Association, and all 
fines and penalties collected shall be credited to the asso- 
ciation. 

(6) A penalty and compensation fund shall be created 
and maintained by the American Railway Association for 
the purpose of clearing the amounts received and disbursed 
through ‘the administration of these rules. 


Operation 


(7) All railroad cars shall be considered as “common 
cars,” except as follows: 

(a) Special classes of cars assigned -by their owners 
to a defined traffic. This assignment shall be limited 
to coal, ore, coke, stock, tank and ventilated box cars, 
and assignments shall be approved in each case by the 
zone supervisor, subject to review by the general super- 
visor and the Commission on Car Service. 

(b) All cars below 40 tons capacity. 

(c) All cars in mechanical condition which will pre- 
vent their acceptance in interchange under the provi- 
sions of M. C. B. rules. 


Note: Cars in classes (b) and (c) shall be confined 
to the rails of their owners. 
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(8) Any railroad having on its line less than 100 per 
cent of its owned equipment may make demand for partial 
or complete equalization; such demand shall be filed with 
the zone interchange superviscr, and shall specify the class 
and number of cars required, and the situation with respect 
to interchange and ownership balance. 

(9) On receipt of a demand for equalization, the zone 
supervisor shall call upon excess roads in the zone to deliver 
a given number of cars of the required class to the deficit 
road making the demand. 

(10) In the event the zone as a whole shows a deficit the 
zone supervisor may make demand on the general supervisor 
for an equalization, giving the necessary data for the lines, 
with further details as to the preferred gateways through 
which equalization may be effected. 

(11) On receipt of a demand from any zone supervisor 
the general supervisor shall call upon other zones to deliver 
a given number of cars of the required class to the zone 
making the demand. The order shall specify the road or 
roads to which delivery shall be made, and the period within 
which the order must be complied with. 

(12) In order to apportion the cars received in equaliza- 
tion by zones, a zone supervisor may direct deliveries by 
deficit roads to other deficit roads, such deliveries in no case, 
however, to be in excess of the receipts from roads in other 
zones. 

(13) The per diem rate of settlement between carriers 

shall be fixed at an amount agreed upon to cover the actual 
cost of owning a freight car, based on the cost of equipment, 
depreciation, repairs and interest on the investment. The 
rate shall be in effect throughout the year, and shall be 
changed only when a thorough investigation develops that 
the items making up the rate have changed materially. 
' (14) The Commission on Car Service, on recommenda- 
tion of the general interchange supervisor, shall fix a per 
diem penalty rate applicable to all cars on the road of any 
carrier which has refused or failed to comply with instruc- 
tions from supervisors with respect to equalization of equip- 
ment, this rate to apply from the time the equalization order 
becomes effective until it is fulfilled or cancelled by the 
interchange supervisor. The penalty per diem shall be in 
addition to the regular per diem rate, and shall be paid 
into the penalty and compensation fund of the American 
Railway Association. 

(15) Any deficit road which has made a demand for 
equalization which is not satisfied within ten days from 
the date of such demand, shall make a claim against the 
Penalty and compensation fund of the American Railway 
Association for per diem penalty on the total car days repre- 
sented by the unfulfilled demand. The reclaim shall be at 
a rate per car per day equal to 50 per cent of the average 
gross earnings per car per day of all cars on the line of the 
demand road for the six months immediately. preceding. 

(16) Common cars will be at home on the line where 
located, and will not be handled empty in interchange ex- 
cept in switch service without instructions from the zone 
or general interchange supervisor. 

(17) An excess road desiring to relieve itself of per diem 
payments on cars not required for loading may report its 
condition to the zone supervisor and make tender of all, or 
a part of its excess. If the zone supervisor fails to give 
disposition within a period of five days from the date of 
the tender, the excess road making the tender may reclaim 
against the penalty and compensation fund for the per diem 
on its excess cars, such reclaim to cover the period during 
which the excess continues, or until such time as the zone 
supervisor shall accept the tender or make a demand for 
equalization. 

(18) On receipt of a tender from an excess road, the zone 
supervisor will tender to deficit roads in his zone sufficient 
cars to reduce the excess on the line making the tender, and 
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failing to find disposition for such cars in his zone will make 
similar tender to the general supervisor. A deficit road 
which declines a tender of equipment offered by the zone 
supervisor will honor a reclaim from the penalty and com- 
pensation fund for the per diem on all or a part of the deficit 
for such period as the deficit may continue, or until the 
deficit road makes a demand for an equalization. 

(19) A car owner desiring the return of some particular 
car or cars, for a special purpose, may have such car, or cars, 
moved empty to a junction point with his line on payment 
of a reciprocal mileage charge of 3% ct. per car mile, plus 
bridge and switching arbitraries. 

(20) Roads making excess empty mileage through the 
movement of cars in equalization will be compensated by 
such payments as the Commission on Car Service may, after 
full investigation, find to be equitable. 


SECOND PRIZE—JOINT OWNERSHIP OF FREIGHT CARS 
By J. W. Smith 


Superintendent of Car Service, Western Maryland, 
Baltimore, Md. 


The various interchange and car service rules for the han- 
dling of freight equipment which have been tried out in 
the past, have all failed at the most critical time, with the 
result that at present we have a pool of equipment, unreg- 
ulated, except insofar as the recent orders of the Commission 
on Car Service of the Railroads’ War Board are being made 
effective. These orders, however, are only emergency meas- 
ures intended to take care of conditions during a period of 
war and will not meet the situation when these conditions 
have passed. The time is, therefore, opportune for developing 
and perfecting a permanent plan of operation that will meet 
the situation which will confront us at the close of the war. 
This plan should be such as will recognize the rights of 
ownership and assure to each road at all times its full quota 
of equipment of the particular class or classes it owns, or 
in which it is interested. To do this with the present diver- 
sity of ownership would entail all of the difficulties which 
have confronted the railroads under the various interchange 
and car service rules that have been in effect up to the pres- 
ent time. The proper and equitable distribution of equip- 
ment between the various lines of the country cannot be 
accomplished efficiently and economically until some com- 
prehensive plan of ownership is adopted and enforced which 
will recognize the responsibility of éach road to contribute 
to the equipment of the country its full quota of cars neces- 
sary to protect shipments while moving over its rails. 

Under the present method of placing upon the originating 
road the responsibility for furnishing equipment in sufficient 
numbers to protect the business it originates, and to carry 
it to destination, many roads have contributed more cars of 
certain classes than should be required of them while others 
are grievously delinquent in their obligations to contribute 
their share. It follows that in times of car shortage, the 
roads which originate large volumes of business, and which 
have contributed cars in sufficient numbers to carry this 
business to destination over the rails of other roads, find 
themselves depleted of equipment, owing to their cars being 
diverted and detained on other roads which have not con- 
tributed their share of the equipment necessary to take care 
of the business they originate and handle. 

This situation can be overcome and the proper and equi 
table distribution of cars between the various roads mad 
possible by a readjustment of ownership of the equipment 
on the basis of what may be termed “A plan for the Join! 
Ownership of Freight Cars,” which may be outlined briefly 
as follows: 

(1) Organize an equipment company, the stock of whi 
shall be owned only by railroad companies; this compan, 
to own and control all cars which it is desirable to hav 
placed under joint ownership. 
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(2) Have this company under a separate and distinct 
organization with a board of directors elected by the stock- 
holders, and an independent management appointed by the 
board of directors. 

(3) Have the stock of this company issued in different 
series, representing the different classes of cars owned by 
the equipment company, and give each railroad the right 
to purchase stock of any series in amounts representing the 
number of cars of that particular class desired or necessary 
to handle its business. 

(4) Equalize the balances of equipment company cars on 
each line on the basis of stock ownership, requiring roads 
in excess to give up cars within a reasonable fixed period to 
roads that are short on their proportion, assessing appropriate 
penalties for failure to do so, and awarding appropriate 
damages to the road which has suffered. 

(5) In times of surplus, require each road to accept and 
hold on its line its full proportion of cars owned by the 
equipment company on the basis of stock ownership. 

(6) Have an established per diem rate, which each road 
shall pay to the equipment company for all cars of the 
equipment company on its rails; this rate should be made 
sufficient to cover the cost of operation and ownership, in- 
cluding interest, maintenance and depreciation, with a suffi- 
cient margin to cover the fluctuations in prices of material. 

(7) To enable the management to know at all times the 
balance of equipment company cars on each road, and prop- 
erly to equalize these balances between the roads, arrange 
a system of daily reports to be made by each road to the 
equipment company showing the total number of cars of 
each class interchanged with connecting lines; these reports 
to be made on a basis similar to that provided for in the 
“Double Entry Daily Balance Plan,” for per diem settle- 
ments as outlined in the minutes of the No. 10, meeting of 
the Association of Transportation and Car Accounting Offi- 
cers, Cincinnati, O., December, 1908, pages 1,216 to 1,240, 
inclusive. 

(8) Have the equipment company assume the obligations 
and rights of owners, under M. C. B. rules, with respect to 
repairs and the destruction of cars. 

‘(9) Have the equipment company purchase from the rail- 
road’s stockholders any cars in good, serviceable condition 
_ which sueh railroads may desire to turn in under this plan, 
at a depreciated or appraised value, and have the equip- 
ment company purchase such new cars of each class, of 
standard design and construction, as its funds will permit, 
and as may be desirable or necessary to protect the business 
of its stockholders. 

The above is only a brief outline of the joint ownership 
plan, but it covers such of the essential features as will serve 
to: illustrate its value. ‘There are a number of other points, 
which would have to be considered in working out the de- 
tails of the plan, and in this connection the following sug- 
gestions are offered : 

Stock should be sold to the railroad companies at par 
value only, and should not be transferable except with the 
consent of the board of directors of the equipment com- 
pany. 

The par value of each share of stock of each series should 
be sufficient to cover the cost of a new car of standard de- 
sign of the particular series represented by such stock. 

Cars covered by trust certificates, the title of which can 
not be transferred, and which it might be desirable to place 
inder joint operation may be leased to the equipment com- 
pany for an annual rental equal to 6 per cent of the de- 
preciated value at the time such lease is executed; certificates 

i lease to be issued by the equipment company covering 
‘uch cars which entitle the holders to the same privileges 

ad obligations as stock except as to dividends and assess- 
ments. 

Amounts accruing from the sale of stock should be ap- 
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plied to the purchase of old and new equipment, a sufficient 
amount therefrom being set aside for a renewal account to 
offset the difference between the price of the old equipment 
purchased and the par value of the stock representing such 
cars. 

Amounts accruing from per diem should be applied to 
operating expenses, the payment of rentals on leased cars 
and the cost of repairs; a sufficient amount being set aside 
therefrom for renewal account to offset the depreciation of 
cars in service. 

The surplus, if any, should be applied as dividends on 
stock, while deficits, if any, should be made up by assess- 
ment on stock. 

The management should be given authority to assess 
proper penalties against delinquent lines for failure to give 
up excess cars on demand within a reasonable fixed period 
to roads that are short on their proportion and award them 
as damages to the line or lines suffering thereby. These 
penalties and awards for damages should be sufficient to 
cover the full amount of loss sustained. The management 
should be permitted to distribute cars to roads requiring 
them in excess of their proportion at times when such cars 
are not required on other lines. 

These and other matters of detail, necessary to the work- 
ing out and inauguration of this plan, should be given care- 
ful consideration. I am confident they can all be worked out 
on a fair and equitable basis. 

While this plan is in effect a pooling scheme, and there- 
fore has all the advantages of a car pool, it eliminates prac- 
tically all of the objectionable features of the various pool- 
ing plans which have been suggested. I am submitting it 
in the hope that it will be’ given full and careful considera- 
tion by all interested in car efficiency, and particularly by 
those who have the authority to say what shall be done in 
matters of this kind. 


A SUGGESTED SET OF RULES 
By T. H. Meeks 
Chief Despatcher, Southern Pacific Lines, Lafayette, La. 


PROPOSED CAR SERVICE RULES 


1. (a) The distribution and equalization of railroad- 
owned or controlled cars between railroads will be directed 
by the Commission on Car Service. 

(b) Railroads will make such reports to the Commission 
on Car Service as may be required for the purpose of ac- 
counting for cars in their possession. 

(c) Embargoes will be placed by the Commission on Car 
Service as may be deemed necessary to maintain an equal 
distribution of cars according to ownership. 

2. All railroad owned or controlled cars to be: 

(a) Used irrespective of ownership. 

(b) Delivered empty to the home road when belonging to 
a direct connection. 

(c) Delivered empty to the home route at any junction 
that will make the empty haul shortest. 

(d) Delivered to any road for loading. 

3. (a) When practicable to do so without delay or addi- 
tional empty haul, foreign cars must be loaded in the gen- 
eral direction of home and system cars used locally. 

(b) Cars designed by the owner for special service shall 
be so recognized, receive special attention and be sent, either 
loaded or empty, to or in the direction of the home road. 

(c) Private line cars shall be handled in accordance with 
instructions from owners or lessees. 

4. (a) It is incumbent upon a railroad receiving the line 
haul rate to furnish cars for loading: within the switching 
limits of another railroad when the railroad on which cars 
are loaded receives only a switching rate. 

(b) An equal number of cars, of the same kind, must be 
returned promptly, loaded within the same switching dis- 
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trict, or empty, to the railroad from which cars are received 
in switching service. 

5. (a) No railroad will be permitted to retain in its pos- 
session more cars than a number equal to its ownership of 
each kind, and will deliver surplus of cars above its quota 
of each kind to connecting railroads as may be directed. 

(b) A railroad may assign for any period of time, a por- 
tion of its quota of cars to another railroad, in which case 
the number allowed it on an ownership basis will be reduced 
below the number of its ownership by the equivalent of the 
cars so assigned to another railroad. 

(c) Cars may be short-hauled from one railroad to an- 
other through intermediate railroads at a reciprocal rate of 
3% cents per mile, plus bridge and terminal arbitraries, with 
a minimum of 100 miles for each railroad handling the cars, 
the railroad requesting the movement to pay the charges. 
Intermediate railroads handling cars under this arrangement 
may load cars received and deliver others of the same kind, 
when, by so doing, it is possible to reduce the delay and 
empty haul. 

Discussion 

I have felt the necessity in daily practice for a specific 
rule governing the handling of cars between different roads 
in switching movements, regardless of the general balance be- 
tween the lines concerned, hence the inclusion of rule 4. 

Under rule 1-b the Commission on Car Service can re- 
quire of all railroads a daily report giving the number of 
car loads of each commodity originating on their lines and 
the names of the railroads to which they are destined, so that 
it will be possible to determine daily the total number of 
loads moving to each line, which movement can be regulated 
by embargo to the extent of the ability of the destination 
road to handle the cars promptly. 

Under rule 5-b a railroad to which cars are assigned is 
entitled to retain on its line a number of cars equal to its 
ownership, plus the number assigned to it by another rail- 
road. The object of this rule is to permit trunk lines to 
take care of small lines such as coal and lumber roads whose 
business is principally outbound. 

Rule 5-c is intended to cover movements where the inter- 
mediate line is not interested in the equalization and should 
be compensated for the service performed. It has often been 
found convenient and more economical for a railroad per- 
forming the intermediate haul to load the cars so received 
and substitute for them cars of the same kind at the junc- 
tion point where billed. 

I would also recommend that a rule be added providing a 
penalty for the violation or non-compliance with these 
rules, or any instructions that may be issued by the Com- 
mission on Car Service. 

A COMBINED OWNERSHIP AND POOLING PLAN 

By S. W. Fisher 

Fort Dodge, Des 
Boone, Iowa 


Car Accountant, Moines & Southern, 


To increase the efficiency of car interchange, we have two 
periods to take into consideration: (1) the normal period 
when cars are available, (2) the abnormal time when there 
is a shortage of equipment. The writer’s recommendations 
are very briefly: 

(1) To establish an impartial commission supported by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. This commission 
should be composed of an equal number of transportation 
men representing the eastern, western, northern and south- 
ern roads, with one or more men to represent the smaller 
lines. This commission will have charge of per diem assess- 
ments, the preparation of car service rules, and the distribu- 
tion of equipment when necessary. It should have full 


Viola- 


plenary powers, and its decisions should be final. 
tions of its orders should be subject to fine. 
(2) During normal times, the commission should issue such 
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instructions as will insure car owners getting their equip- 
ment. It would be impracticable to have all cars in a pool 
during such a period. This plan would enable the car 
owner to place his cars in first class serviceable condition, 
he alone having all the necessary material to do so. Rules 
similar to those issued by the Commission on Car Service 
on April 18, 1917, to take effect on May 1, 1917, eliminat- 
ing the penalty feature, should be placed in force, fixing 
the per diem rate of 75 ct. per day for closed cars, and 
40 ct. per day for open cars, except that where a car owner 
does not average 60 per cent (or any reasonable per cent 
as fixed by the Commission) of his equipment on his line 
for the month his cars should earn $2 per day; i. e., where 
a car owner does not average 60 per cent of his equipment 
on his line during the month of January, the Commission 
will instruct all lines to pay such an owner $2 per day per 
diem for the month of March. If in February the per cent 
on the line to the total ownership is 60 per cent or more, 
the per diem will automatically go to 75 ct. or 40 ct. per 
day for April. I recommend the short routing of equipment 
to owners and the interchanging of empty mileage. 

(3) During an abnormal period, the writer recommends 
the pooling of all equipment. Car distributors should be 
stationed at certain points throughout the country, the roads 
reporting their situation by wire each day to the car distrib- 
utor in charge of those roads. Distributors will take care of 
the distribution of equipment in their territories. Wire reports 
should be consolidated into one form and mailed promptly to 
the commission which should be centrally located. If car dis- 
tributors cannot supply equipment within their territory, 
they will immediately wire the Commission. The distribu- 
tion of equipment should be carried out along such lines as 
can be accomplished with the minimum empty mileage. 

It is the writer’s opinion that the unsatisfactory car inter- 
change may be attributed to the very low per diem rate. 
There has been too much difference between the freight 
earnings and the per diem. It is essentially wrong for a 
road to build cars for its requirements, be deprived of their 
use, pay the car repair bills, the interest and the insurance, 
assume the depreciation, etc., and then go begging for equip- 
ment. 

Considering past experiences, the writer firmly believes 
that the car owner should by all means be recognized dur- 
ing a normal period, while during abnormal times all equip- 
ment should be pooled, eliminating unnecessary mileage and 
the distribution being made according to ownership and re- 
quirements. 


WORKING ON CAR BALANCES 
By A. C. Hasey 


No condition tends to destroy freight car efficiency as 
much as the empty car movement incidental to the obliga- 
tory return of freight equipment to the owning roads, with 
the cumulative delays at successive junction points for home 
route rights. This is an evil of disastrous effect, reducing 
the use of equipment to an enormous extent and entailing a 
dead loss in operating expenses. If, instead of computing 
per diem on each individual car and in the haste of relieving 
a road of per diem charges, sending a car on a journey of 
hundreds of miles empty, the basis of per diem was upon 
the excess of cars held on each road over the total owned 
calculated upon a debit and credit system with rights and 
values on all cars regardless of ownership and with a per 
diem charge fixed at a figure large enough to produce th« 
incentive to keep the quota on each road near its allotment 
the result would be accomplished. 

Regional offices could be established covering an ar 
sufficiently limited to prevent too large a volume of report 
to which would be reported all cars interchanged betwe: 
roads in that territory in classes and a debit and credit mai 
tained with each road daily and in turn reported to a ce! 
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tral office, where accounts would be balanced and settlement 
made monthly. Each road should take a tally of all cars 
and ownership in classes on the line as of the date accounts 
were started in the regional and central offices, with an allow- 
ance of one or two months for the adjustment of dis- 
_ erepancies, when settlement would begin upon the basis 
thus established and each road be charged at the determined 
per diem rate for all cars in excess of its quota. 

A road having a monthly aggregate of 425 cars on its line 
in excess of its quota would pay per diem at the prevailing 
rate to the central office and a road with a monthly aggre- 
gate of 225 cars less than its quota would receive per diem 
on that number, preferably settled in classes. Re-claims be- 
tween respective roads would be settled by the roads direct 
as at present. This would be the only clerical force re- 
quired by each road for per diem settlement, and would re- 
sult in an appreciable reduction in clerical expenses from 
the present methods that would offset the expense of main- 
taining regional and central offices. 

No obligation would exist to forward cars home or in a 
homeward direction empty and therefore empty car mileage 
and car haul expense would be unpleasant memories only. 
A road would have the right to use any car for loading in 
any direction, and could be obligated to make repairs at its 
expense on all cars on its line, except possibly owners’ de- 
fects on cars which have left home rails within a certain 
established period. 

Accumulations caused by abnormal conditions such as ex- 
isted recently in the export trade could always be anticipated 
and met by embargoes, and when, conversely, there was a 
stagnation of business and a surplus of equipment, arrange- 
ments for storing a certain quota on each road, regardless of 
marks, could be made effective, upon which per diem would 
not be charged, an arbitrary number deducted, and per diem 
responsibility based upon a new quota for each road. 

This method would undoubtedly save enormous expense 
in new equipment and empty haulage. The objection that 
may appeal to some of having a large number of foreign 
cars on lines would not have much force, as this evil would 
not be much greater than at present. Now one foreign car 
is hurried toward home empty to be replaced by another for- 
eign car and this one likewise handled, whereas under the 
method proposed the one car might remain longer on one 
road, but the result would be the same. 

This situation could be met by a “gentlemen’s agreement” 
to load cars in the direction of home where possible, and 
should actually accomplish such a purpose more than present 
rules, with the restrictions created by the present obligation 
to send cars home empty, which reduces the availability of 
cars for use, and produces more cars available for the pro- 
tection of loading in all directions. 

This plan may appear on the surface to be a radical 
change, but a remedy of present conditions must be radical, 
and national exigencies demand now or in the near future 
an eradication of the pernicious method so inimical to indus- 
trial economy and progress. 


CHINESE RAILWAy INCOME IN 1916.—The total income 
derived from Chinese railways during 1916 amounted to $30,- 
997,471, an increase of $2,415,800 compared with 1915. 


The total expenditure incurred was $14,839,614, or $265,140 
less than the previous year. 


RaILway CONSTRUCTION IN ARGENTINA.—The following 
six lines are under course of construction in Argentina: 
Pichinal to Oran, Province of Salta, 17.4 miles; Nare to 
San Javier, Province of Santa Fe, 45 miles; Catamarca to 
Tucuman, 115 miles; Talapampa to Alemania, Province o1 
Salta, 6.8 miles; Metan (Province of Salta) to the east, 150 


— and Milagro (La Rioja) to Quines (San Luis), 85.6 
mules. 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL THRIFT SPECIAL 


The thrift special of the New York Central ended a three 
weeks’ run on August 11 after making its way through the 
heart of New York state bearing the latest message on can- 
ning and conservation to the housewives of that section. The 
car started its run at Pulaski and ended at Hudson, and was 
one of the most effective means of following up the patriotic 





The Exhibition Car 


planting movement, with , practical suggestions for utilizing 
the large surplus of vegetables and fruits. 

The car was run in co-operation with the Home Economics ' 
Department of the State College of Agriculture at Cornell 
and with the New York State Food Supply Commission. 
Two expert home economics workers were aboard to demon- 





An Interested Audience Watches the Canning Demonstration 


strate the best methods of preserving food, to distribute litera- 
ture and to answer all questions asked by the women who 
flocked to the daily demonstrations. The train was made up 
of two cars, one a regular passenger coach equipped at one 
end for canning demonstrations, and another fitted out with 
an exhibition of home canned products, with the best equip- 
ment for canning and drying, and with suggested labor-sav- 
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ing devices for the home. It was, in fact, an itinerant school 
in home economics and bureau of information on all sub- 
jects pertaining to the present emergency food situation. 

The schedule of the special was mapped out some time in 
advance and the country adjacent to each town was placarded 
with the announcement of its arrival. ‘The car stayed one 
day in each town on the schedule and with its flying stars 
and stripes and signs bearing the words, “Thrift Campaign” 
and the slogans, ‘“‘Waste Nothing,” “Practice Patriotism,” 
was a valuable object lesson in conservation. Each afternoon 
a two-hour demonstration was given in the canning of vari- 
ous products by the home economics experts. 

The visitors to the car averaged 150 or 200 a day, in spite 
of the terrific heat which lasted through a good part of the 
run. 


RAILROAD BUILDS COW BARNS 


Efforts to secure economy in the construction and opera- 
tion of railroads as well as in the maintenance of the road 
and equipment, or in extending their commercial influence, 
have frequently led railroads into activities more or less 
remote from pure railway transportation. As an illustra- 
tion of the diversity of such activities the Boston & Albany 
recently constructed a sales cow barn at Brighton Stock 
Yards, Boston. This building is the property of the rail- 
road but is leased and operated by the Brighton Stock Yards 
Company of Boston. 

The new barn is 215 ft. long and 138 ft. wide of re- 
inforced concrete throughout with metal sash and standard 
fire doors. ‘The floor is concrete and the stanchions are all 
metal, making the building as fireproof as possible. The 








A View Along One of the Alleys 


risk of a fire in the feed and bedding is provided for by the 
installation of nine hose lines distributed at convenient 
points in the service alleys, and also by the placing of fire 
extinguishers near each of the doors. 

The federal cattle inspectors examine all cattle in this 
barn and therefore the distribution of light, both natural and 
artificial, required careful study. It was finally determined 
to eliminate all side lighting and secure natural lighting al- 
together from overhead, and artificial lighting by the distri- 
bution of a large number of small unit electric lights. 

The elimination of all windows in the outside walls of the 
building was also to reduce maintenance costs for broken 
glass, which is found to be a very heavy item in buildings 
lighted from the sides. ‘The lighting results are beyond ex- 
pectations, and have worked out most satisfactorily, every 
part of the building being uniformly lighted. It will be 
noted from the photographs that the light falls directly on 
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the backs of the cattle and is so full that it will not be neces- 
sary to take them out of the stalls in order to make a full 
examination. This, it is expected, will reduce greatly the 
time required for inspections. 

The building will accommodate 400 head of cattle. A 
complete drainage system is provided so that every part of 
the interior can be disinfected and washed down, hydrants 
being provided for that purpose. A small restaurant for use 
on sales days is provided at one corner of the building, ad- 
joining which is an office and sleeping quarters for the cattle 
inspectors. These quarters are heated by steam and hot 
water is also provided. 

Construction on the building was started on March 12, 
1917, and it was opened for business July 9, 1917, 21 days 
ahead of the contract time allowed. The piers, foundation 
walls and walls were built of 1: 2: 4 concrete, the outside 
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A Portion of the Exterior 


being given a rough surface and the inside a smooth surface. 
The granolithic floor was constructed of 1: 3: 6 concrete 
for the lower 4 inches, with a 1-in. finish of 1 to 2 mortar 
laid simultaneously with the concrete and finished with a 
wood float. At least 8 in. of engine cinder was laid under 
the concrete and thoroughly compacted before the floor work 
was started. The roof slabs were constructed of 1: 2: 4 con- 
crete reinforced with Kahn bars. The total cost of the build- 
ing and paving adjacent thereto was $70,000. 

The barn which this building replaces was of timber con- 
struction and required a constant force of six to eight car- 
penters to maintain it properly; it was destroyed by fire after 
having twice suffered damage from this cause. The new 
building was designed and constructed by the engineering 
department of the Boston & Albany, under the direction of 
F. B. Freeman, chief engineer, to whom we are indebted for 
the above information. 





MiLirary TRANSPORTATION.—Speaking in the House 
recently as to the work done during the year by the Min- 
istry of Munitions, Dr. Addison said: “The other day Sir 
Douglas Haig paid a high tribute to the work of military 
transportation. It has been the duty of the Ministry (of 
Munitions) to supply the goods, except that the transfer to 
France of a certain amount of existing railway stock was 
undertaken by the Railway Executive Committee. The 
quantity of locomotives, trucks and track required was so 
great that to manufacture all in time—even if there had 
been the raw material to spare, which there was not— 
would have been an impossibility. To meet the program 
track was pulled up at home. India, Australia and Canada 
sent their contributions. More than 2,000 miles of track have 
already been supplied in a complete condition, and nearly 
1,000 locomotives of various kinds, apart from hundreds sup- 
plied by the Railway Executive Committee.” 





















A 120-Ton Coal Car for the Virginian 


One of Four Experimental Cars Built Without Drop 


Doors to Unload in the Car Dumper at Sewalls Point 
By B. W. Kadel 


are being constructed for the Virginian Railway by 

various builders, has recently been completed and de- 
livered by the Virginia Bridge and Iron Company, Roanoke, 
Va. The design of this car demonstrates certain special fea- 
tures of construction of this class of equipment. It is built 
for use in bituminous coal carrying service between the West 
Virginia fields and the tide-water terminal of the Virginian 


>> of the four experimental 120-ton gondola cars which 


The ratio of stress to end strain for this sill is .057, a 
factor well within the recommendations of the M. C. B. As- 
sociation. In addition to this there are no open holes or cuts 
of any description in the sill, it is well braced and stayed 
both in a vertical and a horizontal plane, and it is not called 
upon to carry any of the weight of the lading, thus eliminat- 
ing vertical bending. 

To prevent the center sill from receiving bending stresses 
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Virginian 120-Ton Flat Bottom Coal Car Built by the Virginia Bridge & Iron Company 


at Sewalls Point, Va., there to be handled over the road’s car 
dumper. 
- The principal dimensions of the car are as follows: 


RN NN eure dxcecitanod wee mecueeRaaeaneaelantede ton Marne 50 ft. 
ee ee ne ee ee ee ee aC a S3 &. 7, dn. 
ee Te eg ee rer 37 ft. 4% in. 
I RIE, 0 on o-aia 0k Be C6 Rika talce op Gin ws + alee wh ere setae eee @aiRIe 9 ft. 8% in, 
RI OE ions oka Getesercs. qd wn jdle o's wae Ruraesele at ee eerie 10 ft. 3% ‘in. 
Height Of sides above rail... 6.066. ces ccccccscenss seene wes 11 ft. 1% in. 
Ren i GU SACRE OE RUMORS «6,0 x-5.5.o. web 0 ¥a cesincramee a Ceemes 7 ft. 3% in. 
Re ee a ee ee em 8 
SENN IIE. MON. nin-s wasiwiv do edibewn ow aeraeienels weal 4,422 cu. ft. 
OME I WINES baie id d.00 wren e's ©. cue mime mee ON ee a Recaces een Creuse 9 ft. 
ee MNIIIIIN = Sarop sarc Sie: ore0e ta ica ly bw 6 erento s 09 ae eee eialuaonLS 16,350 Ib. 
ET ee ren See ee ree meer 
MWR 65.0. dasa tacxresocaletncao1e yaaa aout che, Eee Sky 0s RATS esto 73,900 Ib 


. . n id o 
Ratio of revenue 'oad to total load with 10 per cent overload..76.4 per cent 


The car body is of plate and angle construction with Car- 
negie cross-tie sections for side stakes and end plate stiffen- 
ers. To provide for corrosion the minimum plate thickness 
is 4 in., and no angles of less than %-in. stock have been 
used. Heavier stock is used wherever needed. 

The principle of the design is that the weight of the lading 
actually be transferred to the sides of the car, the integrity 
of the center sill as a draft member being maintained. The 
center sill is a Bethlehem 12-in. 84.5-lb. H-section and ex- 
tends not quite to the bolster at either end of the car. The 
ends of the center sill are milled and are attached to steel 
castings, which form a portion of the National Malleable 
Castings Company’s radial draft gear, so that the buffing 
forces are delivered to the center sill, not through the rivets, 
hut as direct loads upon the ends of the sills. The center 
plates are integral parts of these steel castings. 





of any moment from the lading, three plate girder diaphragms 
are provided to carry the load out to the side plate girders. 
These have the compression members passing continuously 
over the center sill and the bottom or tension members pass- 
ing under the sill. At the outer diaphragms the floor line of 
the car is dropped down to the plane of the lower face of the 
center sill, thus increasiug the capacity of the car and lower- 
ing its center of gravity. 

The sides are constructed of 14-in. plates with a bottom 
chord of angle section and a bulb angle for the upper chord. 
From the depressed portion of the floor to the ends of the car 
the size of the bottom chord angle is reduced, as: its load is 
less nearer the bolsters. ‘The side plates are also cut away 
here in line with the floor over the trucks, not only to elim- 
inate unnecessary metal, but to give an unhindered view for 
the inspection of the trucks. No crossties are used, the sides 
being stiffened by means of wing plates which extend be- 
tween the diaphragms and the inside side stakes. Between 
the diaphragms are located the stakes on the outside of the 
cai so that they bear against the blocking on the cradle of 
the car dumper. The top angle, grab irons, etc., are thus 
protected, while the alternating inside stakes with their stiff 
wing plates support the car and prevent the sides from bend- 
ing in when the cradle is rotated. The ends of the car are 
stayed against bulging by means of two Carnegie crosstie 
sections extending from side to side. Because of the exces- 
sive depth of the car at the ends inside ladders are supplied. 

The sides of the car are carried by the body bolsters which 
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are of novel construction. ‘They are integral steel castings, 
located above the floor of the car within the coal space, and 
are shaped not only to give an economic and advantageous 
disposition of the metal for the various conditions of load 
applications, but at the same time to offer no obstruction to 
the coal in dumping. Wing plates extend upward from the 
outer ends of the bolsters to stay the sides of the car. The 
bolsters are a product of the American Steel Foundries. 

The floor is stiffened between the diaphragms with angles. 
The diagonal angles for stiffening against poling are located 
above the floor to clear the brake rigging of the trucks. 

















Lewis Articulated Six Wheel Truck 


Because of the great weight of the car it is necessary to 
provide definite jacking points specially designed to take 
care of this operation. ‘Two jacking blocks are provided at 
each corner of the car, the one being under the end of, and 
in reality a part of, the cast-steel body bolster, the other be- 
ing a part of the corner poling pocket. Either of these blocks 
will support the load of that corner of the car, so that the 

















Interior of the Virginian Coal Car Showing the Unique Steel 
Transom Castings 


car can be jacked up at one of these points and stooled at 
the other. The jacking face on the bottom of the push pole 
pocket bears directly against the bottom end of the corner 
angle of the car body, and serves to strengthen the push pole 
pocket and the corner of the car. The push pole pockets 
ilso have bracket portions which extend out and engage stops 
on the cradle of the dumper, should the overhead clamps for 
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any reason fail to hold the car when in inverted position. 
This feature is used on other equipment of the Virginian 
Railway. Wooden planks are set into the outline of the 
center-sill section to present a smooth face for the sliding of 
the coal and prevent its hanging up when dumping the car. 
These are held in place by means of removable stops upon 
the diaphragms, and are accessible from the outside. No open 
holes are left in the center sill for securing this planking. 

The trucks for this car are of the Lewis Articulated* six- 
wheel type manufactured by the American Steel Foundries, 
and are equipped with McCord pressed-steel journal boxes 
of the Vulcan type and Davis cast-steel wheels. Each truck 
weighs 16,350 lb. The length of the wheel base is 9 ft. and 
the height of the center plate is 2614 in. above the rail. The 
center plates are 16 in. in diameter, and are machine faced. 
The bolster springs are of extra large capacity. The bolsters 
are fitted with Stucki Frictionless side bearings of the two- 
roller type, the rollers being four inches in diameter and four 
inches long. The axles are M. C. B. Standard with 6-in. by 
11-in. journals. 

The car is equipped with the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company’s empty and load brake. A 16-in. by 12-in. load 
cylinder and 10-in. by 12-in. empty cylinder are used, the 
latter having a 4-in. preliminary slack take-up piston. The 
brake is designed to give a braking power of 40 per cent for 
the empty or loaded car. The trucks have clasp brakes, the 
arrangement of which has been worked out especially to pre- 
vent excessive reaction loads in the side frames. The founda- 
tion brake gear and the clasp brakes were furnished by the 
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Section C-D. 
The Stucki Two-Roller Type Side Bearing 


American Brake Company. 
is used. 

The car is equipped with the National Malleable Castings 
Company’s radial draft gear, which is pivoted to the ends 
of the center-sill construction, and is swung with the truck 
through the medium of an arm connected with the truck bol- 
ster. The draft gears at all times stand approximately tan- 
gent to the track and in line with each other, so that in buff- 
ing the forces have little tendency to displace the couplers. 
The coupler heads are specially made with side abutments or 
stops which allow but a limited movement of the couplers 
out of line in buffing. 

The volume of the car is 3,785 cu. ft. level full and 4,422 
cu. ft. including a 30-deg. heap. Its light weight, including 
the specialties mentioned, is 73,900 lb., of which 32,700 lb. 
is in the trucks and 41,200 lb. is in the body. 

While it is generally known as of 120 tons capacity, the 
car in reality is stenciled 218,000 lb. in order that the allow- 
able loads for the 6-in. by 11-in. axles may not be exceeded 


The Banty ratchet hand brake 





*For a description of this trusk as originally designed, see the American 
Engineer for January, 1913, page 35. 
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when the car is given a 10 per cent overload. On this basis 
the load per pair of wheels with 10 per cent overload amounts 
to 52,283 lb., or a load of approximately 49,900 lb. on the 
M. C. B. 50,000-Ib. axle. 

The car represents the results of extensive experience and 
careful study and was worked out jointly by the builders and 
the motive power department of the Virginian Railway. ‘The 
aim in the design has been to eliminate as far as possible 
all useless metal and to this end an especially careful analysis 
of the known forces and stresses was made. Under the most 
extreme conditions of loading, the extreme combined stresses 
have not been allowed to exceed those given in the table, 
based on 10 per cent overload in the car. As far as possible 





Stress LIMITATIONS OBSERVED IN DeEsIGN OF VIRGINIAN 120-Ton Coar Car 
tress, lb. per sq. in. 
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the secondary stresses have been analyzed and allowed for, 
and it is hoped later to have available for publication the 
method of calculation for the various portions of this car. 


MORE CARS ORDERED TO WEST AND SOUTH 


To facilitate the prompt movement of grain and food prod- 
ucts, as well as lumber and munitions, the Car Service Com- 
_mission of the Railroads’ War Board has ordered the im- 
mediate distribution of 20,790 additional empty cars among 
the lines operating in the South, the West and the South- 
west, some of which will go from the East to the Pacific 
Coast. 

This will make a total of 106,033 empty cars that have 
been ordered moved from one railroad to another, regardless 
of ownership, during the past three months, in order to 
mobilize in different sections of the country a sufficient num- 
ber of cars to handle the abnormal government and com- 
mercial traffic that war conditions have produced. 

Of the latest cars ordered by the War Board to be dis- 
tributed where they will be most needed, 7,800 are to be 
placed in the grain-producing country. One thousand of 
these go to the Southern Pacific, and 500 to the Western 
Pacific, to insure the speedy movement of a huge shipment 
of barley. Other roads receiving cars to accelerate the move- 
ment of grain and farm products are the Missouri, Kansas 
& ‘Texas, the Missouri & North Arkansas, the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient, the Atchison, ‘Topeka & Santa Fe, the 
Missouri Pacific, the Wabash, the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the Hlinois 
Central, and the St. Louis-San Francisco. 

To protect the vegetable and Southern watermelon crops, 
more than 5,000 cars have been sent to the Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham & Atlantic, the Central of Georgia, the Seaboard 
Air Line, the Atlantic Coast Line and other roads operating 
in the Southeast. . 

Meanwhile, hundreds of cars are being rushed daily to 
the lumber states of the South to take care of the tremen- 
dous movement of lumber to the army cantonments and 
shipbuilding yards. 

In addition to the demand for lumber, the war has practi- 
cally doubled the orders for phosphate rock during the past 
three months. This product, which is essential to the opera- 
tion of sulphuric acid plants and the manufacture of muni- 
tions, is also used as a foundation for fertilizer. In the past, 
the coastwise vessels carried a large volume of it, but with 
the reduction in the number of vessels used for freight pur- 
poses along the coast, practically all this traffic has been 
diverted to the Atlantic Coast railroads. As a result, it 
has been necessary to send thousands of cars into that district. 

To protect the movement of sulphur for the munitions fac- 
tories, hundreds of cars have been ordered to the Kansas 
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City Southern, the Southern Pacific and the Gulf Coast Lines. 

More than a thousand stock cars have also been sent into 
Texas to enable the cattle raisers there to get their herds 
into the western pasture country. 

The roads to which the latest order of 20,790 cars has been 
consigned, together with the number of cars consigned to 
each, are as follows: Central of Georgia, 1,300; Chicago, 
Peoria & St. Louis, 200; Mississippi Central, 135; Southern, 
3,025; Atlantic Coast Line, 1,700; Illinois Central, 600; 
Georgia, Florida & Alabama, 30; Missouri Pacific, 600; Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 100; Georgia & Florida, 
300; Tennessee Central, 100; Georgia, 200; Seaboard Air 
Line, 1,000; Louisville & Nashville, 1,700; Mobile & Ohio, 
1,000; Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company, 500; 
Wabash, 1,000; Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 1,000; St. Louis 
Southwestern, 500; Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio, 300; Chi- 
cago & Alton, 500; Louisiana & Arkansas, 200; Missouri & 
North Arkansas, 300; Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, 500; 
Chicago & North Western, 500; Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, 500; Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 500; Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, 500; Southern Pacific, 1,000; West- 
ern Pacific, 500; St. Louis-San Francisco, 500. 

Fourteen thousand seven hundred of these cars, or a little 
more than two-thirds of the entire order, are to be supplied 
by the Pennsylvania System. The other roads that have 
been ordered to supply empties include the Western Mary- 
land, Philadelphia & Reading, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, Boston & Albany, Boston & Maine, Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Norfolk & Western. 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 14, 1917. 
THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE CoM- 
MISSION 


REORGANIZATION OF 


President Wilson on August 9 signed the bill providing 
for the reorganization and enlargement of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which requires him to appoint three 
new members, including a successor to the late Judson C. 
Clements, to bring the number up to nine. As President 
Wilson appointed Commissioners Hall and Daniels, a ma- 
jority of the reconstituted commission will, therefore, be his 
appointees. It is reported that the President will send his 
nominations to the Senate this week. ‘The names of nearly 
100 candidates for the position have been recommended to 
him. 

It is assumed -that shortly after the new members are 
chosen the commission will be able to announce its organ- 
ization into divisions as provided by the law, as it has had 
this plan under consideration for a long time, while the bill 
has been progressing slowly through the various parlia- 
mentary stages for nearly two years, and because it was sug- 
gested by the commission itself in order to enable it to organ- 
ize its work in a way to promote greater efficiency. Under 
the old law all acts of the commission were presumed to rep- 
resent the combined judgment of all its members, and al- 
though the great mass of work imposed on the commission 
naturally required it to delegate much of its work to sub- 
ordinates and in many cases opinions were written mainly 
by examiners or represented the work of one commissioner 
only, the fact that the entire commission was _ technically 
responsible for everything that was done naturally made 
each member feel it incumbent upon him to give at least 
some personal attention even to minor matters. Under the 
new plan the commission may place responsibility for various 
departments of its work on committees or divisions of its 
members who may act for the commission and have all the 
jurisdiction and powers now conferred by law upon the com- 
mission. ‘This will relieve other members of the commission 
from the responsibility of keeping in close touch with the 
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work that is delegated to divisions except in cases of great 
importance. Provision is made for a rehearing by the entire 
commission as provided in the act. 

A few years ago it was customary for members of the com- 
mission personally to travel about the country hearing rate 
cases. Of late years the volume of business handled by the 
commission has increased so greatly that this has not been 
possible. ‘The commissioners are in Washington most of the 
time and hearings are usually held before examiners, or 
attorney-examiners, who not only take the testimony but re- 
view it and in the majority of cases prepare the opinions, 
under the supervision of a commissioner. The opinions as 
written are then passed upon by the commission in confer- 
ence and either approved, modified or sent back to be re- 
written. In important cases the opinions are written by com- 
missioners with the assistance of the examiners and attorneys 
who heard the evidence. 

Under the division plan the entire commission need not 
participate in the conferences in ordinary rate cases, but the 
work of the examiners will be reviewed by a division, which 
under the law must consist of at least three members. Ordi- 
narily the decision of the division will be final except in 
cases of such importance that the entire commission will want 
to pass on it, or where a rehearing is asked. 

Within the past year or so the commission has consider- 
ably expedited and simplified its work by the plan of serving 
on the parties in advance copies of the examiners’ tentative 
report as the basis for the oral argument before the commis- 
sion. In this way the argument may be confined to the find- 
ings and time need not be wasted in arguing points which 
have been accepted. In many cases oral argument is heard 
by the examiner at the conclusion of the testimony. 

The plan of submitting the tentative report has worked very 
satisfactorily, in the opinion of those who practice before 
thé commission, and has enabled the commission to issue its 
final decision in a much shorter time after the submission of 
the case, than was formerly required. 

‘The commission has also issued the following notice to 
those who practice before it, making suggestions for further 
conservation of time in arguments before it: 

“Increasing demands make it imperative that the time of 
the commission be conserved as far as possible. ‘The prin- 
ciples applicable in tariff cases are fairly well known to all 
of us. ‘There is relatively little controversy about the facts. 
The issue usually turns upon the significance of those facts, 
under the principles applicable, as determinative of the con- 
troversy. 

“The commission feels justified in asking counsel to con- 
fine their attention in oral argument to those features which 
in their judgment are determinative. ‘The detail is presented 
in the record, can be developed on brief, and is largly sus- 
ceptible of check by comparison with tariffs or reports on file. 

“The opportunity now afforded for argument before the 
attorney-examiner at the close of the hearing conducted by 
him and our present practice of putting out his statement of 
facts and proposed conclusions in advance of the argument 
tend to clarify and focus the issues for oral presentation 
before the commission. 

“In such case the proposed report of the attorney-examiner 
and the exceptions thereto should be used as far as possible 
as the basis of the argument. ‘The statement of facts as given 
in the proposed report, if accurate and adequate, need not be 
repeated unless in an expository way at the opening, and the 
argument should be directed as far as possible to the conclu- 
sions suggested by the attorney-examiner. 

“Much expenditure of time and money will be obviated if 
the parties on the same side of a controversy agree in advance 
upon the person or persons who shall come to Washington 
and make the oral argument. ‘Their interests can be more 
effectively presented in 60 minutes by one or two counsel than 
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by half a dozen speaking 10 minutes each. Hitherto it has 
not been customary to apportion the time among those desir- 
ing to be heard until after they presented themselves on the 
morning of the day set. Hereafter Frank C. Stratton, 
chief of the commission’s docket division, should be advised 
at least 10 days before the day set of the selection of counsel 
and the time needed. 

“From and after resumption of arguments in October, the 
time allotted will ordinarily not exceed one hour in minor 
cases and three hours in major cases, except as exceptional 
complexity or importance may in the judgment of the com- 
mission warrant exceptional treatment.” 


APPROVAL OF RATES BEFORE FILING 


The new provision in the bill which became a law on 
August 9, that no increased rate shall be filed except after 
approval has been secured from the commission, will work 
a considerable change in the methods of filing tariffs. It was 
adopted by Congress, with very little consideration, although 
after the conferees appointed by the Senate and the House 
had discussed it with members of the commission and a rep- 
resentative of the railroads, as a substitute for the Senate 
amendment proposed by Senator Smith. The purpose of the 
Smith amendment was to prevent any increase in rates with- 
out suspension if any one in the United States filed a protest. 
The new provision is far less drastic and, as the commission 
already had the power to suspend rates, either on protest or 
on its own initiative, it would seem that about all it has 
accomplished is an increase in the amount of red-tape in- 
volved in getting tariffs made effective. Heretofore the rail- 
roads have simply filed their tariffs 30 days in advance of 
the effective date, the commission’s tariff force has checked 
them over to see that they complied with the rules, and, ordi- 
narily, unless there has been a protest, they have auto- 
matically gone into effect, the shippers having been given an 
opportunity to make any protest by the 30 days’ public post- 
ing. 

Now the commission will have to take some action before 
the tariffs can even be filed, but, according to the law, this 
approval may, in the discretion of the commission, be given 
without formal hearing, and in such case shall not affect any 
subsequent proceeding relative to the rate involved. In other 
words, approval of the filing of a rate in such circumstances 
does not carry any decision as to its reasonableness, and pro- 
tests or complaints may be filed after the filing or after the 
effective date of the tariff, as befores ‘The commission is 
given power to prevent even the filing of an increased rate if 
it desires to do so, but it is rather difficult to understand how 
this represents any real increase in the power it previously 
possessed to suspend a rate that had been filed or to declare 
it unlawful, although it might make it rather difficult to 
secure a review of the commission’s action. ‘The commission 
has issued a notice to all carriers to cover the tariffs that were 
in transit to the commission at the time of the signing of the 
bill. 

The commission’s notice states that the act means “that 
the approval of a proposed increased rate, fare, charge, or 
classification must be secured before the tariff containing it 
is forwarded to the commission for filing,” and adds: 

“As tariffs are at all times in transit to the commission for 
filing and in order to avoid unnecessary complications due to 
invalidation of such schedules, the commission approves, 
without hearing, such increased rates, fares, charges, or 
classifications as may be included in tariffs which are for- 
warded for filing prior to August 15, 1917. 

“As to increased rates, fares, charges, or classifications 
contained in tariffs that are issued or forwarded for filing on 
or after August 15, 1917, the approval of the commission to 
the increased rate, fare, charge, or classification must be 
secured before the tariff is forwarded for filing, and as to all 
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such tariffs that are issued on or after August 25, 1917, the 
title page must bear reference to the serial number and date 
of the commission’s approval.” 


Priority Br.t Now Law 


The President also signed on August 10 the bill author- 
izing him to direct that such traffic or such shipments of 
commodities as, in his judgment, may be essential to the 
national defense and security, shall have preference or prior- 
ity in transportation, but he has not yet designated the person 
or persons to issue such directions for him. In adopting the 
House substitute for the Senate bill Congress omitted the 
provision which would authorize carriers to enter into agree- 
ments for the division of earnings, and also the amendment 
to the Senate bill proposed by Senator Reed authorizing the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to order the railroads to 
acquire equipment. 


UNLAWFUL TO Limit TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


The food control bill, passed by Congress last week, in 
section 4 carries a provision making it unlawful “to conspire, 
combine, agree or arrange with any other person to limit the 
facilities for transporting, producing, harvesting, manufac- 
turing, supplying, storing or dealing in any necessaries.” A 
number of senators, particularly Senator Hollis of New 
Hampshire, who often acts as spokesman for the railroad 
brotherhoods in Congress, opposed very vigorously the idea of 
including such a provision without some proviso to prevent it 
from operating against “peaceful” strikes. Senator Hollis 
wanted it qualified by an amendment stating that “nothing 
in this act shall be construed to repeal, modify or affect either 
section 6 or section 20 of the Clayton law,” designed to pre- 
vent the prosecution of a strike conspiracy under the anti- 
trust law. Other senators who discussed this provision of 
the bill asserted that it could not be used to prosecute labor 
leaders who might order a strike, because the prevention of 
strikes was not included as one of the purposes of the bill 
in its preamble. 

Just before the bill was passed Senator Husting told the 
Senate that he was authorized by the Secretary of Labor to 
say that the administration and the Department of Justice 
do not construe this provision of the bill as prohibiting strikes 
and peaceful picketing and will not so construe the bill. 
Senator Newlands expressed the opinion that a contention 
might well be made that section 4 does limit and restrain 
the power to call strikes, but he said that if that was its 
effect the result would have been secured by indirection be- 
cause Congress had refused to meet the question squarely by 
supporting bills he had introduced to prevent strikes of rail- 
road operators contingent upon the creation of a tribunal for 
the adjustment of differences between employers and em- 
ployees. The priority bill as passed by Congress contains a 
provision to prohibit some of the effects of a strike,, but the 
prohibition is directed rather against the obstruction of inter- 
state commerce than against calling a strike, and Senator 
Hollis in this case secured the adoption of his amendment 
that nothing in the bill should be construed to modify the 
effect of sections 6 and 20 of the Clayton law. 


BILL TO REGULATE PRICES 


While the War Industries Board of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense and the various government departments are 
wrestling with the question of prices of materials for the 
government and for the allies, efforts are being made in 
some quarters to attempt to br:ng about a reduction in prices 
to consumers other than the government. Senator Pomerene 
of Ohio has introduced a bill to provide for regulating the 
production, sale and distribution of iron ore, iron, steel and 
other products. It would give the President authority to fix 
prices for these products not only for the government and 
the allies, but for the private consumer as well. If prices 
cannot be agreed upon the President would be given power 
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to take over the mills and operate them. The President now 
has power to commandeer such plants for war purposes only. 


War Tax BILL 

In the revised war revenue bill now under consideration 
in the Senate, which increases the proposed income tax on 
corporations from 4 per cent, as originally proposed, to 6 
per cent, the title of the proposed “excess profits” tax is 
changed to “war profits” tax. The rates of taxation on the 
excess of net income over that received in the pre-war years 
1911, 1912 and 1913, a graduated scale ranging from 12 to 
50 per cent, remain the same as in the Senate bill reported on 
June 28, but there are several changes in the language. For 
instance, Section 201 now includes the following: “For the 
purposes of this title all the trades and business in which a 
corporation or partnership is engaged shall be deemed to be 
a single trade or business, and all its income from whatever 
source derived shall be deemed to be received from such trade 
or business.”’ 

The original bill included provision for an exemption of 
6 per cent in the case of corporations whose income was less 
than that amount during the pre-war period. This is omitted 
in the revised bill. Instead it is provided in Section 205 that 
if the Secretary of the Treasury upon complaint finds either 
that during the pre-war period the net return of any domestic 
corporation was low as compared with the net return during 
such period of representative corporations, partnerships and 
individuals engaged in like or similar trade or business, or 
that during the pre-war period the ratio between the net and 
gross income was substantially less than the like ratio in 
case of representative corporations engaged in similar busi- 
ness, then the war profits shall be the same proportion of 
the net income received during the calendar year as that of 
representative corporations engaged in similar business, the 
proportion to be determined by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue in accordance with regulations prescribed with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The 10 per cent tax on undistributed surplus is made to 
apply to the amount remaining undistributed six months 
after the end of the calendar year, deducting the amount 
actually invested and employed in the business or retained 
for employment in the reasonable requirements of the busi- 
ness. 

BELGIUM NEEDS RAILWAY SUPPLIES 

The special Belgian mission in the United States is under- 
stood to have outlined in a tentative way to officials of the 
United States government plans for securing large quantities 
of railway supplies and equipment from this country for re- 
habilitating the railway lines of Belgium at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

NATIONAL ARMY TO MOVE IN SEPTEMBER 

Regulations to govern the call to the colors of the 687,000 
men that will compose the new national army have been is- 
sued by Provost Marshal General Crowder. These call for 
the transportation first of 30 per cent of the number, or about 
200,000, to the various training camps beginning on Sep- 
tember 5. The next 30 per cent are to begin entraining on 
September 15, another 30 per cent on September 30, and 
the remaining 10 per cent will be mobilized as soon after that 
date as possible. 

Low Fares For BRITISH MUNITION WorkKERS.—The 
Ministry of Munitions announces that, in order to facilitate 
the transfer of labor to important work, arrangements have 
now been made whereby working people proceeding to work 
of national importance on which they have been placed 
through an employment exchange or the Ministry of Labor 
will be provided with a railway warrant to enable them to 
travel at the rate of five-eighths of the ordinary fare in opera- 
tion before January 1, that is, considerably less than half 
the present full fares. 
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SEAMINESS AS A CAUSE OF RAIL FAILURES 


H. W. Belnap, chief of the division of safety of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, has issued a report of an in- 
vestigation made by James E. Howard, engineer physicist, 
of the rail failure occurring on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Sodus Bay branch near Newark, N. Y., on February 16, 
1917. The broken rail caused the derailment of a passenger 
train consisting of a locomotive and two cars traveling at 
the rate of 35 to 40 miles an hour. The rails were 60-lb. 
steel rails rolled by the Cambria Steel Company in 1887 and 
Jaid the same year. The ties were oak and pine 17 per 
panel, with tie plates on the pine ties. The broken rail was 
on the inside of a curve. There were no defects in the wheels 
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Assembled Fragments of the Broken Rail 


or flanges of the derailed equipment to indicate any con- 
tributing cause for the accident. An abstract of Mr. How- 
ard’s report follows: 

The type of fracture was a split head. Failure took place 
in the receiving half of its length. About three feet of the 
rail, at its immediate receiving end, remained intact. Beyond 
this part there was a broken section, 8 ft. 4 in. long, followed 
by an unbroken section, 18 ft. 8 in. long, completing the 
length of the rail, 30 ft. The unbroken section was locally 
bent at the time of the derailment. Forty-eight fragments 
of the broken section were recovered. 

The appearance of some of the recovered fragments assem- 
bled in their relative places is shown in the drawing. 

The top of the rail showed an increase in width of 0.18 in., 
as nearly as could be judged when the fragments were put 
together. 
with the width of opening of the seam in the head, a relation 
generally found in splithead rails. 

Lateral flow of the metal occurred in the shallow zone be- 
tween the running surface of the head and the upper edge of 
the seam. ‘The formation of a split head is attributed to the 
wedge action of the steel in this affected zone, reaching 
streaked metal, starting an incipient seam where the metal of 
the head in a crosswise direction is deficient in strength or 
in ductility, or both. The incipient seam gradually develops 
in length and in depth until there is complete separation of 
the head. 

Seaminess of the steel was shown on polished and etched 
sections. Cross-sections of the rail showed these markings as 
dots and short lines; on a longitudinal section they appeared 
as streaks. Attention is called to the difference in the forma- 
tion of these streaks in different parts of the rail. In the 
upper part of the head and the lower part of the base they 
are needle shaped, or acicular. In the web and at the junc- 
tion of the web with the head and the base, these needlelike 
streaks are converted into seams of considerable width. 

The longitudinal streaks are believed to have had a direct 
influence on the formation of the split head. Examples of 
split heads have been witnessed in different stages of develop- 
ment, and incipient seams have been found to coincide with 
and follow the paths of interior streaks. The quest for the 
primary cause of the presence of streaked metal leads back to 
the ingot. Efforts to introduce streaks by heat or mechanical 
means have been unsuccessful. Conversely, their removal by 
heat or mechanical means has not been accomplished. Sud- 
den quenching of hot steel will cause the formation of thermal 
cracks, but such cracks are of a different order to the streaks 
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and seams under consideration. 
which has cooled slowly. 

Mass segregation occurs in the cooling of ingots, shown 
in the chemical analysis of the mel. There are slag or 
other nonmetallic inclusions in different parts of the ingot 
and blowholes are also found. The large reduction in sec- 
tional area giver. the metal of the ingot orients these struc- 
tural conditions and leads to the formation of longitudinal] 
streaks in the rail. Lengthwise the rail this structural ar- 
rangement seldom affects its serviceability. In a crosswise 
direction, however, the character of the streak becomes an 
important factor, especially when service stresses approach 
the I'm ‘t of endurance of the steel. 

The streaks brought to view upon etching with tincture of 
iodine differ in their characteristics, each variety assuming 
greater or less importance, depending upon the severity of 
the service stresses. There are streaks which represent metal 
enriched in carbon; others in which ferrite predominates. In 
these streaks the continuity of the metal is not lost. The 
welding of blowholes may be partial, the efficiency of which 
in a degree depends upon the composition of the steel. The 
presence of slag is a barrier against welding and at such 
inclusions the continuity of the steel is interrupted. 

Wheel pressures which cause lateral flow of the metal in 
the head of the rail differentiate the properties of these 
streaks. Whenever evidence is presented of permanent flow 
having taken place, the rail problem has evidently passed 
beyond the stage in which the elastic limit of the steel is a 
controlling factor. The rail is practically certain to fail in 
course of time, under a repetition of these overloads. The 
life of the rail may be prolonged or its type of failure changed 
by the elimination of streaks. It is highly desirable that 
structural scundness be attained as nearly as the art of steel 
making permits. A margin in strength should be maintained 
between working loads and the ultimate resistance of the rail 
in which structural soundness is an essential factor. 

A number of rails of different weights and of more recent 
fabrication were examined in conjunction with the 60-lb. 
rail which caused the present derailment, and disclosed the 
prevalence of streakedness in some degree in all of them. A 
comparison of rails of early fabrication with those of current 
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Internal Strains in Different Kinds of Rails 


manufacture is favorable for those which are being made at 
the present time. 

Measurements were made of the internal strains in the rail 
which caused the present derailment, also those which were 
in other rails taken from the track. Service conditions intro- 
duce strains into all grades of steel, and of all weights and 
types of rails. The values of these strains amount to many 
thousand pounds per square inch, and they are permanently 
retained in the metal, in wrought iron as well as in steel. 
An old wrought-iron rail, which was examined, displayed the 
presence of strains which had probably been locked up in 
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the metal upward of 40 years. These internal strains may 
be modified by track conditions, and the state of internal 
strain of a rail, when properly interpreted, is a reliable index 
of what occurred in the track preceding the time of the exam- 
ination. 

The failure of the present rail was undoubtedly precipi- 
tated by the seamy state of the metal in the head. The steel 
was of medium hardness in respect to its chemical composi- 
tion. Wheel loads had not distorted the general shape of 
the head except at the broken section. 

Repeated impulses along different elements of the head, 
their paths varying according to the lines of contact made 
by wheels of different contours of treads, had effected 
a hardening of the surface metal covering a width of two 
inches. 

Internal strains were introduced, amounting to many thou- 
sand pounds compression, measured in the direction of the 
length of the rail Lateral flow had taken place in the metal 
next the top of the head, shown at the surface by a flattening 
of the grains, and necessarily exerting an effect on the in- 
terior metal. Under the influence of lateral flow, it is be- 
lieved that an incipient crack was started in the interior of 
the head, this effect reaching some line of structural weak- 
ness, or place where the continuity was interrupted by a slag 
or other seam. 

A measurable increase in the width of the head, in rails 
which have otherwise maintained their primitive shape, com- 
monly signifies that a seam is in progress in the interior. 
Very soft rails may show increase in width without a split 
head necessarily being in process of development. ‘The de- 
tection of a split head in the very earliest stage of its de- 
velopment does not appear feasible. In its more advanced 
stave the general increase in width of the head, or droop at 
the under side, or a discolored line along the running sur- 
face, are the recognized indications of the presence of a split 
head. By reason of the difficulties attending the detection 
of a split head before it has reached an advanced stage, and 
the possibility of error in judgment in interpreting the signif- 
icance of the first visible indications, every effort should be 
made to eliminate the presence of streaks from the steel. The 
sequence of the passes in the rail mill, in the reduction of the 
bloom, is shown to be favorable in respect to the modification 
of the form of the streaks which are located in the different 
parts of the cross section of the finished rail. 

A careful examination of the metal at different stages from 
the ingot to the finished rail is essential for a thorough ex- 
position of the subject of streaks. Blowholes and shrinkage 
cavities disappear from view in the early passes of the bloom- 
ing mill. Slag or other nonmetallic inclusions, found in 
globular form in the ingot, are drawn into acicular lines in 
the finished rail. These structural variations are frequently 
of such an order that the results of chemical analysis do not 
adequately indicate the state of the metal. Drillings for 
chemical analysis taken at a streak are so diluted by the 
surrounding metal that the characteristics of the streak are 
obscured. If the seaminess is due to an incompletely welded 
blowhole, structural rather than chemical manifestations 
should be looked for. Microscopic examination offers a 
promising method of test in this connection. 

All rails are subjected to internal strains, which are not 
negligible factors, as the magnitude of their values indicates. 
If it were feasible to furnish rails initially free from internal 
strains they would not remain so. ‘The cold rolling of the 
wheels in the track promptly introduces strains at the run- 
ning surface of the head. No grade of steel has been exam- 
ined which has resisted this action of the wheels. 

In conclusion it appears: That the failure of the rail 
Which led to the present derailment was caused by a split 
head; 

That the split head resulted from a condition of streaked 
and seamy metal; 
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That ingot conditions were responsible for this streaky 
state; 

That warning was given of the development of the frac- 
ture by a decided increase in the width of the head prior to 
the time of derailment; and that such warning called for 
the removal of the rail from the track. 


A RAIL AND TIRE CONTOUR RECORDER 


A new machine for reproducing an accurate full-size 
cross-section of a rail head, car wheel or locomotive tire on 
a card or metal plate has been perfected by B. F. Deuel, 
Yonkers, N. Y., under the name of the Deuel rail and tite 
contour recorder. 

The device is being used for taking rail sections by the 
New York Central and is also being tried out for use on 
tires. It consists of a metal frame on the face of which is 
attached a hollow frame which slides longitudinally, on 
which in turn is mounted a plate which moves vertically, 
both sliding on roller bearings. A T-shaped frame with ad- 
justable points is secured to the plate by pivots and a re- 
producing shaft, actuated by a spring so arranged that the 
spring can be removed easily to permit the resharpening of 
the lead or the insertion of a metal point passes through 
the center of the T-frame. Immediately above this shaft 
is a device, also operated by a spring, which locks the T- 
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frame upon the plate to retain any of its arms in an opera- 
tive position. A grooved slide with a stop at one end in- 
sures cards or plates for tires being replaced in the same 
position when used again. In this way one card can be used 
for the entire life of a wheel or tire: 

The rail base is detachable and is held in place by two 
clamps supported by springs. No special adjustments are 
necessary for different weights of rails as the instrument is 
held in place perpendicular to the rail while in use by 
clamps supported by springs which engage the under side 
of the rail. This arrangement permits the instrument to be 
attached or detached in a very short time. For use on tires 
the rail base is replaced by an auxiliary base which has two 
legs, one of which will engage in two punch marks previously 
made in the tire and which are also used for subsequent sec- 
tions taken on the same tire. The other leg has a thumb 
screw which is set in the wear groove or a punch mark and 
holds the instrument in position on the tire. 

After the instrument is attached the card or plate is in- 
serted in the groove and is kept from moving by tightening 
the thumb nut on the back of the card. One of the side 
arms of the T-frame is then brought in contact with the side 
of the rail or tire, first pulling out the locking pin above the 
reproducing shaft so as to rotate the T-frame to the desired 
position. The reproducing point is then released by a slight 


turn of the thumb nut which will permit the point to come 
The arm is then moved 


in contact with the card or plate. 
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downward, keeping it in contact with the rail or tire to the 
limit of the movement. After this the reproducing point is 
raised and, by giving it a slight turn, it is held away from 
the card which the T-frame is being revolved through 90 
deg., bringing the center arm to the first point on the rail 
or tire. ‘The reproducing point is then released as before 
and the arm moved across the top of the rail or tire. By 
revolving the T-frame 90 deg. more in the same direction 
the other side arm in the T-frame is brought into contact 
with the rail or tire and, after releasing the reproducing 
point, the instrument is again moved down to the limit, giv- 
ing a full size reproduction of the rail head, car wheel or 
tire. 

For rails a card or plate about 334 in. square is required 
and the record obtained can be transferred to a tracing show- 
ing the original section and the worn area can thus be noted. 
The instrument weighs 6 lb. complete and can be carried in 
a traveling bag or a 4-in. by 9-in. by 11-in. case. 


A SAW FOR RAIL RECLAMATION 


The advantage of sawing off the ends of rails released 
from tracks is becoming generally appreciated by railway 
officers. Several railroads have adopted the practice and 
others have the matter under consideration. More attention 
is being given to the reclamation of second-hand rails in 
order that the maximum service may be secured from them 
when relaid, because of the fact that rails on tangent tracks 





The High Speed Friction Saw 


are taken up largely on account of the characteristic batter- 
ing of the heads near the ends of the rails and the wearing 
of the fishing surfaces. The economy of resawing is na- 
turally dependent upon the efficiency with which it can be 
done. 

The friction saw has been practically applied in some in- 
dustries for about 10 years, but it is only within the last four 
years that it has been.developed for the cutting of rails in 
reclamation work. In the friction saw the metal is melted 
or burned away by the heat generated through the friction 
of the rapidly moving saw blade against the metal of the 
piece being sawed. It has the advantage of extreme rapidity 
of action and economy in operation and maintenance. As 
the saw blades are without teeth they are much cheaper than 
the regular tooth saw and can be replaced at much smaller 
expense. 

The saw machine shown in the illustration has a toothless 
blade 46 in. in diameter by ™% in. thick, direct connected to 
a 45-hp. electric motor. The saw and motor are mounted 
on a carriage propelled by a second motor of 1 hp. capacity 
attached to the side of the machine base. Through the move- 
ment of this carriage the saw is brought into contact with 
the rail and caused to follow through.as the metal is cut 
When the operation is completed the carriage motor 


away. 
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is reversed and the saw is withdrawn. The entire outiit 
weighs less than 13,000 Ib. 

Another advantage of the machine is that the rail can 
be cut without need of clamping it into fixed position. As 
shown in the photograph the center line of the saw blade 
is mounted slightly above the rail section. Consequently 
the blade itself answers as a sort of automatic clamping 
device, forcing the rails hard against the retaining clamp 
attached to the table. 

Installations of these saws at railway reclaiming plants 
include one at the rail mill of the Chicago & North West- 
ern at Boone, Ia., and one at the reclaiming shop of the 
Chicago Great Western at Oelwein, Ia. The saw at the 
Boone plant has been operated at a cost of $0.54 per gross 
ton of rails handled, including the cost of unloading, cut- 
ting, drilling, reloading, and removal of the scrap. Rails of 
72 lb. section have been cut off in 20 sec. and as many as 
354 rails have been sawed in 10 hours. This high speed 
friction saw is manufactured by Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Chicago, Il. 


A HEAVY TIE PLATE 


The drawing shows the details of a tie plate adopted by 
the Southern Pacific to secure the full advantage of larger 
size ties which were made standard on that road about two 
years ago. These ties are 7 in. by 10 in. by 8 ft. in size, it 
being the conclusion that this size would be more proportion- 
ate to the present day loads. 

Prior to the change the standard tie for all service was 
7 in. by 9 in. by 8 ft. With the adoption of the larger tie 
for main lines a 7-in. by 8-in. by 8-ft. tie was made standard 
for use on branch lines and sidings, these relative sizes con- 
forming more nearly to the comparative service requirements. 
Eighteen ties are used per 33-ft. panel. 

The new tie plate is 9% in. by 10 in., giving 95 sq. in. 
of bearing area on the timber as compared with 70 in. with 
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Details of the Tie Plate 


the plate formerly used. This tie plate is 17/32 in. thick 
and has a 3-in. shoulder. It extends 219/32 in. beyond 
the base of the rail on the shoulder side and 2 9/32 in. be- 
yond the base on the inside. It weighs 12.21 Ib. The use 
of these larger plates has been found to decrease materially 
the tendency of the rail to “roll out” on curves. 
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Locometive No. 1, the First of 680 Consolidations for Service in France, 


U. S. A. War Locomotive Completed 





Was Built in 20 Days 


in 20 Days 


This is the. First Unit on Orders for 1064 Locomo- 
tives and 8997 Cars for U. S. Service in France 


placed, the Baldwin Locomotive’ Works completed the 

first locomotive on its order from the United States 
Government for 150 engines for service with the American 
troops in France. The contract was received July 18 and was 
given preference over all other work, either foreign or domes- 
tic. Speedy construction was also considerably facilitated by 
the similarity between these locomotives and the Consolidation 
locomotives which the Baldwin Locomotive Works have been 
building for the British War Office, the two locomotives be- 
ing almost alike except that the American locomotives will 
have superheaters and the British have not. The Baldwin 
Locomotive Works is continuing its speedy work on these 
locomotives and will turn them out at the rate of four a day. 
The locomotives are of standard gage; they weigh 166,400 
lb. and will have a tractive effort of 35,700 lb. Their cost 
is said to be about $43,000 each. The general dimensions 


AST Saturday, just 20 working days after the order was 


follow: 
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The speed with which this first locomotive has been built, 
however, is only one sign of the aggressiveness being shown 
relative to equipping the railroad lines which our regiments 
of railway engineers will build behind the sectors to be held 
by the American troops in France. The War Department 
has thus far distributed orders for 150,000 tons of rails. On 
July 18 it placed orders for 300 large locomotives; early in 
the present week it ordered no less than 764 more locomo- 
tives, this making 1,064 in all, and 6,000 30-ton standard 
gage and 2,997 narrow or 600 mm. (1 ft. 1156 in.) gage 
freight cars, all for service with the troops in France. 

The standard gage freight car order, as noted elsewhere 
: this issue, was distributed among five companies as fol- 
ows: 

1,200 low side gondola cars—Pressed Steel Car Company. 





1,000 box and 300 tank cars 
Company. 

900 high side gondola and 800 box cars—Standard Steel 
Car Company. 

600 flat and 300 refrigerator cars—Haskell & Barker Car 
Company. 

900 box cars—Pullman Company. 

These cars are all two-truck cars of 30-ton capacity, 
whereas the cars in general use on the railways in France 
are four-wheel cars of not more than 20-ton capacity. 

The narrow gage cars were distributed thus: 

500 flat cars and 100 trucks—Pressed Steel Car Company. 

166 tank and 700 low side gondola cars—American Car 
& Foundry Company. 

400 low side gondola cars—Ralston Steel Car Company. 

400 low side gondola cars—Magor Car Company, and 

666 box and 165 gondola cars—Standard Steel Car Com- 
pany. 

The original locomotive order for 300 locomotives was for 
standard gage 80-ton Consolidation locomotives and was di- 
vided evenly between the American Locomotive Company 
and the Baldwin Locomotive Works. ‘The new order for 
764 locomotives placed this week has been given entirely to 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, and is especially interesting 
other than as to its size, because it includes a large amount 
of narrow gage equipment. The order includes 380 addi- 
tional standard gage Consolidation locomotives; 195 600- 
mm. (1 ft. 115¢ in.) gage Prairie type locomotives, 126 
50-h.p., 600-mm. gage gasoline locomotives, and 63 30-h.p., 
600-mm. gage gasoline locomotives. These orders will, of 
course, have preference over all other business. 

Some people are under the impression that the order placed 
July 18 was the first order for locomotives ever placed by 
the United States Government. This is not the case. Dur- 
ing the Civil War, Brigadier General D. C. McCallum, gen- 
eral manager of the United States Military Railroads in the 
Military Division oi the Mississippi, had to purchase a large 
number of locomotives and cars for the Federal railways 
south of Nashville, Tenn. He acted under orders from Sec- 
retary of War Stanton, and found the railway supply indus- 
try on the job then just as he would find it now. “It is 
proper and just to state,” he wrote, “that the requisitions of 
this order were met by all in a spirit of zealous patriotism. 
The manufacturers at once placed all their available force 
at work upon the engines and cars ordered, which were all 
completed and delivered in an nnprecedented short time.” 


American Car & Foundry 
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WAR PRISONERS AS RAILROAD LABORERS 
By Our Special European Correspondent. 


When the armies of the United States in Europe begin to 
take prisoners in large numbers, it is not unlikely that they 
may be shipped to the United States and put to work there 
to lessen the labor problem created by the mobilization of the 
troops that captured them. At least this has been the method 
used so far by all the nations at war. The photograph is a 
typical picture that may be seen in Italy, in France, in Eng- 
land, or Russia, or any of the Central Empire countries. 
Here we see a handful of Austrian prisoners, some of the 
hundred and odd thousand taken by the Italians, at work 
near the new railroad which is to connect the port of Ostia, 
Rome’s ancient seaport, with modern Rome. 

Thanks to these prisoners, work is being done that has 
been contemplated many years but which is only this year 
under full headway, and the city of Rome, which for a couple 
of thousand and more years was connected with the sea, some 
eighteen miles distant, by a road of stone, will soon have a 
road of steel. This new railroad is being built for the pur- 
pose of converting Ostia into a summer resort for the great 
mass of Rome’s population which is too poor to ride to the 
more expensive and distant sea resorts. 

The handling of prisoners in the beginning of the war was 
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ALL IS NOT WELL WITH THE GERMAN 
RAILWAYS 


“Germany’s weak spots are . three—men, transport 
and Allies,’—the New York Times in a copyright cable 
despatch quotes a prominent Swiss manufacturer as saying: 
“The first two are intimately connected. Apart from the 
never-ending and gigantic drain of the armies, Germany has 
made colossal efforts to cope with the huge demand for war 
materials. By concentrating on a standardized pattern of 
their most useful weapon, the cannon, she has been able to 
reply to the allied artillery augmentation and still increase 
the output of other growing necessities, like grenades and 
machine guns. 

“But all this effort has been screwed up to the topmost 
notch. No further increase is possible, and even to attain 
that result sacrifices have been imperative. That is where 
the question of transport becomes important. Not only are 
the railroads—lines, sleepers, and roadbeds—in bad repair 
and short of men to operate them, but war material require- 
ments have compelled the Germans to withdraw labor from 
the manufacture of new rolling stock. Men who have worked 
on the German railroads tell me they are often forced to put 
in 36 hours without relief, and with that be incessantly at 
grips with defective material. Of course, accidents are 




















Austrian Prisoners Building a Railroad at Ostia, Italy 


a problem, at least for the Allies. The Germans and Aus- 
trians soon showed the way war prisoners should be handled 
by putting theirs to work. While the Allies have not resorted 
to the barbarous treatment of prisoners resorted to by the 
Central Empires, prisoners are now no longer treated as gen- 
tlemen of leisure. They are put to work, though given good 
food and a small wage to encourage them. Indeed, the ma- 
jority of the prisoners prefer work to idleness. In Italy the 
prisoners are given work of the above description or in the 
fields. 

In France prisoners have for two years been employed on 
the docks, on the repair of railroads, in the fields and in 
similar occupations. 

The English have 58,000 prisoners in England and many 
more thousands employed with the army in France on rail- 
road reconstruction work. 

As many of these prisoners are only too glad to get free 
of the fighting and as many of them would be only too glad 
to get to the United States under any conditions, the prison- 
ers of our armies will rejoice, as one might say, in an oppor- 
tunity to lighten our labor problems. 


common. ‘They are increasing and there is no way out of 
the vicious circle. 

“Just one illustration. |Last winter Berlin had a coal 
famine, though Germany is one of the greatest coal pro- 
ducing nations, simply because it was impossible to rush 
coal trains to the city at the moment when water transport 
was blocked by ice.” 


FORMER UNITED STATES VICE CONSUL’S STORY 


“Considerable disintegration has taken place in the ma- 
terial organization of Germany as well as in her spiritual 
organization,” says A. Curtis Roth, former United States 
vice-consul at. Plauen, Germany, in an article in the Satur- 
day Evening Post. ‘The German railroad systems not only 
have been greatly disorganized by war but have suffered a 
significant deterioration. It has been impossible to keep the 
roadbeds in repair, to replace the worn rails and switches, 
and to renew the rolling stock. The result is, the railroads 
are no longer the efficient roads they were at the outbreak 
of the war. The trains now are invariably from one to three 
or four hours late, and it is impossible to move troops today 
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on the schedules that prevailed in the early part of the war. 
This, of course, is a very real factor in the reduction of 
Germany’s military efficiency. 

“Tt has been impossible, too, to keep the great state roads 
—the Landstrassen—in repair. ‘Those roads, which in for- 
mer days were the envy of motorists from all parts of the 
world, are now worn deep with ruts and fretted with hol- 
lows. Thousands of Russian and French prisoners have 
been kept at work upon these roads; but, so heavy have been 
the traffic requirements of the armies at the front, it has 
not been possible to keep pace with the amount of repair 
work necessary. 

Superior means for communication has been a prime neces- 
sity in German strategy, and it is the deterioration of her 
state roads and railroads that has, to a great degree, lamned 
the striking power of her armies. 


New EqQureMENT HARD TO OBTAIN 


Some extremely interesting figures regarding the operating 
difficulties of the Prussian railways were recently given in 
the Journal des Transports of Paris. It appears that at 


PER 


Injuries to Employees on the Norfolk & Western as Compared 


the end of 1915, out of 25,176 locomotives, as many as 4,300 
were being employed either in allied or invaded territory, 
while at the same time 30 per cent of the total locomotive 
stock was undergoing repair. This is said to be due, not 
to the heavy traffic, but to the bad quality of the materials 
used, which are largely ‘substitutes’? for those normally 
employed. New rolling-stock is also being built at a lower 
rate, due partly to higher prices, and while 27,728 cars were 
bought in 1915, the total for last year was only 22,267. 

Compared with last year, the cost of locomotives has risen 
by 40 per cent and that of freight cars by 26 per cent, and on 
the authority of the Secretary of the Essen Chamber of Com- 
merce there will be further increases of 25 and 20 per cent, 
respectively, on the locomotives and freight cars to be de- 
livered this winter. ‘The same person has also complained 
that too many railwaymen have been mobilized. The total 
number called now amounts to 200,000, and while 80,000 
women and 20,000 prisoners have partially replaced them, 
these substitutes are too badly fed to be good employees, 
and three prisoners are said to do the work of only two 
ordinary men. Another difficulty is that the more territory 
occupied by Germany, the more she has been obliged to 
send her rolling-stock away for long distances, with the 
-result that the increased mileage run decreases the stock 
available. 
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SAFETY ON THE NORFOLK & WESTERN 


The Norfolk & Western has had no train accident within 
five years in which any passenger was killed; and in this 
time the number of passengers carried has been about 34 
millions. Since May, 1913, when the “safety-first” move- 
ment was begun on this road, there has also been a marked 
improvement in the record of safety of employees, and the 
progress in this respect is indicated by the diagram showing 
the increase, or decrease, month by month, in the total num- 
ber of injuries to employees; and on the same diagram there 
is shown in the broken line the increase in the volume of 
freight traffic, measured in ton-miles, during the same time. 
The lines of the diagram, starting together in May, 1913, 
were, at the end of last December, 69 per cent apart. 

Another record has been made.up for the years 1912 to 
1916, inclusive, showing the reduction in the number of 
employees killed on duty, as compared with the volume of 
freight traffic. Compared with 1912, the increases in traffic, 
year by year, were, in ton-miles, (1913) 10 per cent, (1914) 
5 per cent, (1915) 22 per cent and (1916) 42 per cent; 
while the employees killed, all causes, as compared with 





Percentage Based on May, 1913 


1912, decreased 23 per cent, 41 per cent, 41 per cent and 
49 per cent. There was a somewhat smaller decrease in the 
number of employees injured. 


A JUDGMENT oF SoLoMoN.—A study of what the French 
call the “divers facts” recorded in the daily press reveals 
many little incidents and dramas of railway interest. For 
instance, there is the recent case of the Birmingham soldier’s 
wife, who, when fined at Willesden for traveling on the 
London & North Western Railway with intent to defraud, 
informed the magistrate that she had never been in a train 
before. We can easily understand the magistrate’s incredu- 
lity. However, he had an easier task than the judge who was 
lately asked to award $2000 damages against the Bavarian 
State Railways in respect of “loss of beauty” by a 17-year-old 
governess. Plaintiff’s face had suffered contact with a car- 
riage door, causing the loss of several teeth and other blem- 
ishes, and she therefore sought to convince the court, not 
only that she was not pretty, but that her chances of mar- 
riage were diminished. After a lengthy hearing, and evi- 
dence by “three expert connoisseurs of female beauty,” the 
young woman was awarded her $2000, plus a monthly sola- 
tium of $30 until she married, in which event her “dimin- 
ished eligibility’ would cease to have any but an academic 
interest.—Railway Gazette, London. 











The Santa Fe has addressed a circular letter to employees 
who have to do with the handling of freight traffic, urging them 
to put forth every effort to conserve freight equipment and pre- 
vent loss of and damage to freight shipments. 


The Union Pacific has issued a booklet containing information 
of interest to those who have relatives who have been called to 
the colors. The booklet gives answers to more than a thousand 
questions regarding the location of the new army training camps 
and other matter concerning the various branches of the service. 


The lumber committee of the Council of National Defense has 
reported that, with a slight improvement in the supply of empty 
cars being furnished to the sawmills getting out lumber for the 
cantonments and camps, a better movement resulted. Up to 
August 4, of the 12,220 cars originally ordered for the canton- 
ments, 11,675 cars, or 95.45 per cent, had been shipped. 


To facilitate the transportation of laborers employed at the 
Great Lakes Nava! Training Station, Great Lakes, IIl., the Chi- 
cago & North Western is running three special trains to the 
camp each morning and three returning in the evening. The 
company transports approximately 3,000 skilled and unskilled 
laborers, bricklayers, carpenters, etc., to and from the station 
each day. 

The Indiana committee on information for the Railroads’ War 
30oard has announced the following officers: H. F. Houghton, 
general agent of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
chairman; Joseph F. Hall, general passenger agent of the Lake 
Erie & Western, and J. H. Baumgartner, publicity agent of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, members of the executive 
committee. 

The State Public Service Commission of Washington has 
adopted a resolution setting forth that in its opinion the erec- 
tion of new stations and the elimination of grade crossings is 
work that can be deferred until after the war, or for some time 
at least. In the resolution the commission also favors the cur- 
tailment of passenger service so that the men and money may 
be used in other lines. 


A section gang of women has just been put to work on the 
main line of the Lehigh Valley. Nine women, working under 
the direction of an experienced foreman, comprise the gang, 
which operates on the west end of the Buffalo division near this 
citv. The women are performing all the regular duties of sim- 
ilar gangs of men, tightening bolts, putting in new ties, and 
tamping ballast. Pneumatic ballast tampers are used by the 
Lehigh Valley. 

The American Defense Society has asked the railroads of 
the country to run “food instruction” trains to aid the move- 
ment for the conservation of food. Letters have also been sent 
to the mayors of various cities and the heads of the state 
councils of defense in various states urging them to take up 
the question with the railroads in their home territory. It is 
pointed out ih the letter that extraordinary success has _ re- 
sulted from a similar movement by the Long Island. Each 
train, according to the plan, would be manned by speakers and 
demonstrators working under the state and local committees in 
co-operation with the railroads. 

Officials of the Pennsylvania Lines West at Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
have felt that. due to the shortage of common labor, it might 
he necessary for them to endeavor to use women for light labor, 
and also on the light machine tools and such other work as they 
may be expected to handle. No facilities have been provided as 
vet to make possible the employment of women, but the road 
proposes to install the necessary toilets and rest-rooms at once, 
“0 that they will be ready should the emergency arise. No 
steps have been taken for the adoption of a standard uniform 
for women, such as the Pennsylvania Lines East of Pittsburgh 
are now supplying their women workers. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a supple- 
ment to its rules governing the classification of steam railway 
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employees, providing that until further order, railways may be 
relieved from the requirement of recording and reporting the 
number of hours on duty of the following classes of employees: 
M. W. & S. foremen, section foremen, gang and other foremen 
M. E. department, electricians, employees in outside agencies, 
other traffic employees, crossing flagmen and gatemen, draw- 
bridge operators, other transportation employees, and all other 
employees. Instead they may record and report the number of 
days served by these classes of employees. 


Attorney General McGhee and the State Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Ohio have been investigating reports that the Toledo 
& Ohio Central and the Hocking Valley have been selling coal 
cars to the Canadian government. The Attorney General has 
stated that he is ready to take action to prevent any cars owned 
by Ohio railroads from being sold for use in another state or 
country, inasmuch as the railroads, in their demand to the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission for authority to increase freight rates, 
have urged as a reason for such increases the need of getting 
more money with which to get additional rolling stock. The 
Hocking Valley has denied that the company sold any cars 
recently, and stated that the last sale of cars made was over 
three years ago. 





The Missouri Pacific has sent out a card addressed to its 
patrons, officers and employees, thanking them for their co- 
operation in helping to reduce the car shortage by loading cars 
to capacity, and moving and releasing them promptly. An appeal 
is made for still greater co-operation, and it is pointed out that 
two tons more in each car would equal 200,000 more cars. The 
company asks any persons having suggestions on the subject to 
send them to the road’s officers, who will be very glad to re- 
ceive them. On the reverse side of the card there is an illus- 
tration of a freight car and a copy of a poem entitled “Who 
Am I,” reproduced from the St. Louis Furniture News. The 
poem deals with the greatly increased importance of the freight 
car, and contains an appeal to speed up the handling of the cars. 


President Earling of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has 
issued an appeal to the loyalty and patriotism of the employees 
of the company to “do his or her utmost to render the maximum 
of service, in not only promoting operating efficiency, but also 
in promoting military efficiency and bringing nearer the dawn 
of peace.” The appeal calls upon all men who are handling the 
trains to reduce the consumption of coal, ‘fuel, oil or lubricating 
oil; to avoid delays in stations and promote the prompt and 
careful handling of passengers and baggage. It calls upon the 
yard crews to increase the number of cars handled, and to 
reduce the damage to cars; station agents are urged to reduce 
the detention of cars and secure increased loading thereof. De- 
tailed suggestions as to the best means of accomplishing results 
will be put forth by the officers of the company in charge of 
the several departments. 


Thirty-four Dead in Italian Wreck 


Press despatches report that 34 persons were killed and 100 
injured in the derailing of the Genoa-Milan express at Arquata 
on August 6. 


Highway Crossing Gates Ordered Closed After Midnight 


After August 22 the late returning automobilist will have to 
wake the crossing watchman before he can cross a railroad 
track inside the limits of New York City. The New York 
Public Service for the First district has adopted an order di- 
recting the New York Central, the Long Island and the Staten 
Island Rapid Transit to keep the gates at 145 highway crossings 
closed between midnight and 5 a. m. as a measure of protection 
to vehicle traffic. The order will take effect on August 22, and 
was favored by the railroads and the city police department. It 
was brought out at the hearings that it had been found extremely 
difficult to keep the crossing watchmen awake and on the job. 
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19 Killed and 50 Injured in Trolley Accident 


Nineteen people were killed, including one who died the fol- 
lowing day, and between 40 and 50 injured, when two electric 
cars collided head on, late the afternoon of August 13, at North 
Branford, twelve miles east of New Haven on the Shore Line 
Electric Railway. Both cars were crowded. The accident was 
probably caused by the crew of the westbound car which, accord- 
ing to orders, should have waited on a siding less than a half- 
mile from the spot where the accident occurred. Instead it kept 
on, the crew for some unexplained reason planning to reach the 
next switch. It later developed also that the dead man’s handle 
on the westbound car had been fastened down so that it would 
be inoperative. The motorman and conductor of the westbound 
car escaped injury, but the motorman of the eastbound car was 
killed. Approaching a sharp curve the car crashed into the east- 
bound car from New Haven. The force of the impact tele- 
scoped the cars fully half their length. 





Discontinue the Valuation! 


There has long been a question in many minds as to the prac- 
tical wisdom of the valuation of the railroads by the govern- 
ment. The task will require so long a time that values are cer- 
tain to be materially altered before the great task is completed. 

Now that nine regiments of railway engineers are to be 
sent to France, why not abandon the valuation of American rail- 
ways for the period of the war? Railway employees of the 
highest character, experience and skill have been commandeered, 
as it were, for the government valuation. These are just the 
type of men needed for the rehabilitation of the French railways. 
This nation can’t afford to send tyros to do the work in our 
sister republic. We must send the best we have. Why not divert 
the amount appropriated by Congress for valuation to the equip- 
ment and maintenance of engineer regiments ?—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 





New York Commission Will Originate Legislation 


The New York Public Service Commission for the First dis- 
trict has announced a plan for “drafting legislation in the open.” 
The law under which it was created explicitly authorizes the 
commission to recommend legislation as to corporations and 
matters within its jurisdiction, and provides that the commission 
may hold hearings and take testimony in respect to any matter 
of legislation. This method the commission proposes to apply 
to the formulation of future legislation amending the public 
service commission’s law, the railroad law, the transportation 
corporation’s law and other statutes affecting public service 
corporations and their rates and service. Corporations will be 
invited te submit their legislative proposals in advance for 
scrutiny. Individuals interested in the perfecting of legislation 
will be also invited to follow the same course. Every com- 
pany under the jurisdiction of the commission has been invited 
to participate, and hearings will begin on Wednesday, August 
15, 1917. 





Privilege vs. Right as Applied to Passes 


The Erie has joined those roads who are asking their em- 
ployees traveling on passes not to hold their seats while paying 
passengers are standing. “An employee using a pass,” says the 
notice to the Erie employees, “is enjoying a privilege of trans- 
portation. A passenger holding a ticket has paid for a right 
of transportation, which must be regarded as in every way 
superior. 

“Under war conditions trains will, at times, unavoidably be 
crowded. It may not always be possible to give every passenger 
a seat, but certainly none should stand while railroad employees 
of either sex, holding passes, are seated. The obligation of an 
employee in such a case is plain and rests upon the principles 
of courtesy and right. 

“The success of the railroads in coping with the great burdens 
which the war is laying upon them depends very largely upon 
their ability to retain the confidence and win the co-operation of 
the public. 

“Every employee who shows courtesy and consideration helps 
toward this end; every one who fails in these respects hinders it. 

“Here is a chance to help!” 
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The Pennsylvania’s Frank Thomson Scholarships 


John Morrow Daniels, of Freeport, Pa., and Eugene F. Daw- 
son, of Columbus, Ohio, have been awarded the Frank Thomson 
scholarships for 1917. 

Mr. Daniels, who was aw the scholarship for the Lines 
East, is 20 years old, and has been a student at Kiskiminetas 
Springs School, Saltsburg, Pa. He will enter the University of 
Pennsylvania next fall, in the engineering department. He is 
the son of J. J. Daniels, assistant trainmaster, Conemaugh 
division, Freeport, Pa. 

Mr. Dawson, the recipient of the Lines West scholarship, is 
21 years old, and is a graduate of the North High School, 
Columbus, Ohio. He intends to enter the engineering depart- 
ment of the Ohio State University. He is the son of William 


arded 


E. Dawson, passenger car builder, Pennsylvania Lines’ Shops, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
The Frank Thomson scholarships were established in 1907 


by the children of the late Frank Thomson, formerly president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, as a memorial to their father. 
The purpose of the scholarships is to enable sons of living or 
deceased employees of the Pennsylvania System to obtain tech- 
nical educations, and so fit themselves for the service of the 
railroad. Two scholarships are awarded each year, upon com- 
petitive examinations; one goes to a son of an employee of the 
Lines West, and the other to a son of an employee of the 
Lines East of Pittsburgh. 





Carry Home Your Purchases 


Governor Whitman of New York has issued a proclamation 
to the people of that state in which he says: 

“Men are needed for productive labor.. They must be re- 
served for such work and not drawn therefrom to do non- 
essentials. If you will show due consideration, your dealer 
will be able to supply men for productive fields, instead of with- 
drawing them therefrom. The needless delivery work that 
you put upon stores means an unnecessary drain on the coun- 
try’s man power. 

“At the request of the Editorial Conference, representing the 
leading business newspapers, I desire to point out that every 
shopper can be patriotic in five ways: 

“By carrying parcels home whenever possible; 

“Accept without complaint less prompt deliveries in war time; 

‘Do not demand special deliveries; 

“Avoid having goods sent home unless you are sure you are 
going to keep them; 

“Bring back to the store such goods as are portable when 
return cannot be avoided. 

“The stores will give you the best service in their power, but 
both the stores and the public must do their duty to the 
country. 

“As governor of the state of —_ York, I ask the public to 
do these things for the welfare of our country during the war.” 

The Railway Age Gazette and the other papers published by 
the Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company are members of 
the Editorial Conference mentioned in the proclamation. 


One Way to Save Meat 


President Harrison, of the Southern Railway System, has is- 
sued a statement calling attention to the fact that one of the 
ways in which a very substantial saving of our meat resources 
may be made is through reducing the number of animals killed 
on railroad tracks. On the railroads of the United States many 
thousands of cattle and hogs are killed every year, and, as those 
killed in this way are not used for food, this loss results in a 
correspondingly large decrease in our available meat supply. 

“The responsibility for this loss rests primarily on the owner 
of the animals who allow them to stray on the railroad right of 
way,” says Mr. Harrison. “When they are killed the law places 
the responsibility on the railroad and the owner suffers no direct 
pecuniary loss. There is, however, in addition to the serious 
reduction of the meat supply of the country, a further economic 
loss through the payment by the railroad of money, which is 
urgently needed at this time for increasing the transportation 
facilities of the country, the lack of which for the movement of 
his products to market may cause a loss to the farmer greater 
than the amount he received for the animals killed on the rail- 
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road. The extent of this loss may be indicated by the fact that 
the Southern Railway System alone paid out in the 12 months 
ended | 1917, more than $200,000 for animals killed on 
the right of way. This sum, even at the present high prices of 
equipment, would be sufficient to buy more than 100 standard 
box cars capable of handling at a single load more than 3,000 
tons of freight, and the constant use of these many additional 
cars would tend to the relief of the present war-time congestion 
of traffic. Is it not the patriotic duty of every farmer to keep 
his live stock away from the railroad tracks ?” 

General Ageut J. S. Rockwell, of the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh, speaking along the same line, says that, “In the 
face of a threatened food shortage, it becomes more than ever 
important that along the railroad tracks should keep 
their closed to prevent live stock from straying out on 
the tracks and being struck by the first train that comes along. 
Cattle killed in this manner are usually rendered unfit for food, 
and the result is a total loss as far as helping feed the nation 
On a recent inspection, an 


June 30, 


larmers 


gates 


and winning the war is concerned. 
officer of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh observed that 33 
out of 82 gates on the Buffalo & Rochester divisions had been 
left open. Carelessness in not closing gates renders useless all 
precautions and safeguards placed to keep animals off the tracks, 
and results in large numbers of them being killed yearly. 

“It can be said without prejudice, if the fences maintained by 
the property owners were kept in as good a state of repair as 
are the right of way fences maintained by the railway com- 
panies, one of the frequent causes of cattle getting on the track 
would be eliminated to a considerable degree. It often happens 
that cattle placed in a field where a railroad company’s fence 
is perfectly secure and the gate closed, will wander into the ad- 
joining pasture through the poor fence between, and then, be- 
cause the gate to that field has been left open, the animals finally 
get onto the tracks and frequently are killed.” 


Department of Commerce Urges Use of Waterways 

Secretary Redfield of the Department of Commerce has issued 
a statement calling attention to the importance of making use of 
navigable waterways in every manner possible to the end of 
lessening the burden of traffic upon our railroads, because the 
latter are now carrying a volume of tonnage unparalleled in 
history, and further imperative demands are going to be made 
upon them. 

“Not only is it patriotic in communities and individuals to en- 
deavor to lessen pressure upon our railways,” the secretary said, 
“but it is economic common sense. Our waterways are a 
tremendous asset which each community can realize on largely. 
This can be done in the main, at small expense; and in this 
work the Department of Commerce and the Shipping Board 
stand ready to aid wherever possible. The wisdom of preparing 
now will be demonstrated later; and that municipality or dis- 
trict, foresighted enough to take steps to use these water high- 
ways, will reap abundant substantial benefits, aside from the 
merit of having co-operated with the efforts being made to 
lessen the burdens on the railroads. This latter is no less 
than a patriotic duty. 

“According to a report by the Storage Committee of the Gen- 
eral Munitions Board, in certain of the belligerent countries in 
Europe, the railroads are available for general commercial traffic 
only one day in seven. This is an indication of what may, in 
some measure, be expected here when we get into the full swing 
of this war work. By diverting all unnecessary burdens, in the 
utilization of our abundant waterways, we should be in vastly 
hetter position, and commerce generally should not feel the 
lack of transportation, inevitable if these waterways are not 
made The government will thus be facilitated in its 
colossal task of moving enormous numbers of men, enormous 
amounts of necessarv equipment, baggage, horses, stores, ma- 
terial, munitions, foodstuffs and freight for export. 

“The Department of Commerce is endeavoring to help these 
waterside communities make use of the means at hand. Its 
work is handicapped to some extent at present by lack of force 
however, Congress has been asked for a small 
order that this assistance may be carried for- 
ward energetically. Doubtless the funds will be allowed, as no 
more important piece of interior development work of a creative 
nature can at this time be seen. Meanwhile, any community in- 
terested, or individuals or groups of individuals, with plans for 


use of. 


and facilities ; 
appropriation in 
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using inland waterways are requested to write the particulars to 
the Department of Commerce, and wherever possible, hearty and 
energetic co-operation and assistance will be rendered.” 





Increased Efficiency in Car Loading 


A report made public by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


shows that that system has effected an increase of 28 per cent 
in average tons per loaded car for the month of June, 1917, 
compared with June, 1916. The road handled an average of 


29.38 tons per car in June, 1917, and 22.98 tons per car in June, 
1916, an increase cf 6.4 tons per car. This increase in 
loading represents a saving of 46,622 cars for the month. 


average 


H. E. Byram, vice-president, in charge of operation, in com- 
menting upon the figures savs that “the increase in car ef- 
neiency has not been due entirely to the efforts of the Bur- 


lington’s management and its employees, but a large part of the 
credit for the increased loading of cars is due to the co-opera- 
tion on the part of the shippers along the line. To a remarkable 
degree our shippers have exhibited a sense of appreciation of 
what the Burlington, in common with other systems, is attempt- 
ing to do in furnishing the greatest possible volume of transpor- 
tation with the amount of equipment that is available. The 
practical effect of this co-operation is clearly shown by the 
large number of cars made available for other purposes as a 
result of loading cars more nearly to capacity.” 

This same spirit of co-operation appears to have developed 
generally in the last few months throughout the United States, 
though nct always to the same extent as shown by the Burling- 
ton’s record. Reports from roads having a mileage of 173,000 
miles, and handling about 80 per cent of the total traffic, show 
an average of 25.8 tons per loaded car in May, 1916, and of 
27.2 tons in May, 1917, an increase of 1.4 tons per car, or 5.4 
per cent. In the eastern and southern districts the average in- 
crease for the same period was 1.5 tons, or 5.5 per cent, and 
in the western district there was the same increase in tons per 
car, but the per cent of increase was 6.4. Many individual roads 
in central territory have made good records in April, 1917, com- 
pared with April, 1916. The Chicago & Eastern Illinois in- 
creased its tonnage per loaded car from 25.5 tons to 31.4 tons, 
or 23.1 per cent; the Lake Erie & Western from 18.7 tons to 
23.6 tons, or 26 per cent.; the Chicago & Alton from 21.6 tons 
to 26.3 tons, or 21.8 per cent; the Chicago & Erie from 23.3 
tons to 26.2 tons, or 12.4 per cent; the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe from i9 tons to 21.3 tons, or 12.1 per cent. 

It is evident that the spirit of co-operation on the part of the 
railroads and shippers, which has been so strongly urged by the 
Railroad’s War Board, is producing a beneficial effect in se- 
curing the loading of cars to capacity, and thereby accomplishing 
the same results that would follow the placing of many thou- 
sands of additional cars in service, without the additional con- 
gestion that more cars in service might produce. 


Efforts to Increase Coal Shipments to Northwest 


Representatives of coal operators, all dock companies on Lake 
Michigan and Lake Superior, the railroads, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission held a conference at Washington on August 14, 
at the call of F. S. Peabody, chairman of the committee on coal 
production of the Council of National Defense, to consider ways 
of meeting the urgent necessity of increasing shipments of coal 
via the lakes to the northwest. It was estimated that it would 
be necessary to ship a total of 29,000,000 tons of soft coal from 
Lake Erie ports during the season of navigation, whereas only 
12,000,000 tons had been moved up to August 11, leaving 
17,000,000 tons to be shipped in the 16 weeks remaining before 
navigation closes, or an average of 1,062,000 tons a week. Ship- 
ments to date have averaged only 940,000 tons a week. 

After an all day discussion as to the reasons for the condi- 
tion, and as to how the situation could be remedied in order to 
avoid a fuel famine this winter, resolutions were adopted ex- 
pressing the sense of the meeting that unless peremptory orders 
are issued from some authoritative source to all coal operators 
in the Pittsburgh, Fairmont and No. 8, Ohio, districts that they 
must ship 50 per cent of the cars (except cars for railroad fuel) 
furnished to their mines daily to Lake Erie ports for transship- 
ment to the northwest until further notice, or until the present 
emergency is met, the situation in the northwest next winter 
will amount to a calamity. This resolution was referred to 











August 17, 1917 


Daniel Willard, chairman of the advisory commission of the 
Council of National Defense; the members of the Division of 
Car Service of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and C. M. 
Scheaffer, chairman of the Commission on Car Service, who 
were present, to attempt to secure the necessary authority. It 
was the thought of those present that a priority order to be 
issued under the authority given to the President in the priority 
bill, which has just become a law, would meet the situation. The 
resolution also suggested that the method of car distribution 
now applied to railroad fuel coal should be adopted. 

There was considerable discussion as to whether the reason 
for the shortage of shipments to the northwest was caused by 
car shortage cr by a preference on the part of coal operators 
to ship elsewhere. It was stated that railroad shipments placed 
in vessels on Lake Erie ports up to August 1 of this year had 
‘amounted to about 11,000,000 tons, as compared with 13,000,000 
tons for the same period last year, the shortage being caused by 
the fact that the season of navigation began late this year. It 
was also shown that a considerable amount of coal had been 
shipped into Canada. The Railroads’ War Board had recently 
requested the coal operators to use 50 per cent of their car 
supply for shipments to the lake ports, but this measure had 
proved ineffective because there was no authority to enforce the 
request on the shippers. It was declared that the situation in 
the northwest presents the most immediate pressing necessity, 
and should be given first consideration because other districts 
may be taken care of after the season of navigation by rail 
shipments. The New England situation was to be taken up at 
a similar meeting later. 


Signal Appliance Association Meeting 


to hold the annual meeting 
Appliance Association at the same time and place 


It has been the practice for years 
of the Signal 


as the annual meeting of the Railway Signal Association, but in 
order to co-operate fully with the latter body this year, the 
annua! meeting was held at the Hotel McAlpin, New York, 


N. Y., on August 10. The R. S. A. annual meeting at Atlantic 
City next month will, on account of war conditions, be confined 
to a two days’ business session, all forms of entertainment hav- 
ing been eliminated. 

Secretary-Treasurer Edmunds reported an active membership 
of 52 companies; and that the association purchased last June 
a $1,000 Liberty bond. Further action was taken authorizing 
the purchase of an additional $500 bond in the next Liberty 
Loan. 

At the meeting a resolution relating to official atendance was 
offered and unanimously adopted, to the effect that “this asso- 
ciation shall have no official representation at Atlantic City 
during the time of the annua! meeting of the Railway Signal 
Association, September 18 and 19, 1917.” 

While this resolution refers to “official representation” only, 
the spirit and practice of that resolution rightfully construed 
should prevent all attendance by railway supply men on their 
own individual responsibility. It is certain that none of the 
many representatives interviewed by this publication will attend 
the convention. The only justification for any representative is 
for those engineers who have been actively participating in com- 
mittee discussions be on hand to discuss the subject when it 
is presented on the floor of the convention. The Signal Ap- 
pliance Association expressly desired the full co-operation of 
its members in this respect. 

The new officers of the association are: W. T. Kyle, Page 
Woven Wire Fence Company, chairman; George C. Isbester, 
Rail Joint Company, vice-chairman; F. W. Edmunds, Dressel 
Railway Lamp Works, secretary-treasurer. Mr. Isbester was 
continued as vice-chairman this year on account of his now 
being the paymaster in the United States Army. New mem- 
bers of the executive committee are: Sidney Johnson, General 
Railway Signal Company; H. G. Thompson, Edison Storage 
Battery Company; A. S. Anderson, Adams & Westlake Com- 
pany; and TC. F. Massey, C. F. Massey & Co. 

Chairman Kyle has appointed the following arrangement com- 
mittee: J. Warren Young, chairman, Kerite Insulated Wire & 
Cable Company; J. W. White, General Railway Signal Com- 
pany; J. F. Lepreau, Thomas A. Edison, Inc.; A. S. Anderson, 
Adams & Westlake Company; W. R. Young, General Railway 
Signal Company. Place committee: Henry Lee, chairman, 
Railway Signal Engineer, and G. A. Blackmore, Union Switch 
& Signal Company. 
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MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


dates of next or regular 
associations which will meet during 
meetings and conventions is pub- 


The following list gives nan F secretaries, 
meetings and places of meeting of those 
the next three months. The futl list of 








lished only in the first issue of tl -ailway Age Gazctte for each month, 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFF % OrrFicers.—W. C. Hope, C. 
Me, OF MN. Fx, 3 Liberty St., New York. Next meeting, October 
16-17, St. Louis. 

AMERICAN RAILWay Bripi AND Buitptna Assocration.—C, A. Lichty, C. & 
N. W., Chicag« 1 on, October 16-18, 1917, Chicago. 

AMERICAN Society oF C1 —Chas. Warren Hunt, 220 W. 57th 
St., New York. Recular ectings, Ist and 3d Wednesday in month, 
except July and August, 220 W. 57th St., New York. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN Ra \ccounTING Orrficers.—E. R. Wood- 
son. Rooms 1116-8 Woodward LBldg., Washington, D. C. Next meet- 
ing, Septet nhes 26, Ce Ss 1, Chicago. 


ASSOCIATION R 


hea: i 
Supt. of Telegr 


Connelly, 
Belt, Gibson, Ind. 


Next annual 








meeting to have mber 18, 1917, Washington, D. C., 
indefinitely postponed 

CANADIAN RAILWAY _Crun.— -Jame ll, Grand Trunk, P. O. Box 7, St. 
Lambert (near Montre Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in 
month, pce Tt ine, July gust, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

CANADIAN SOCIETY OF CIV ENG Clement H. McLeod, 176 Mans- 
field St., Montreal, Que. Regular meetings, Ist Thursday in October, 
November, Decen , Febri March and April Annual meeting, 
January, Montreal. 

Car FOREMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO, Aaron Kline, 841 Lawlor Ave., 
‘hicago, Reguler meetines, 2d Monday in month, except June, July 
and August, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 

CENTRAL RAaiLway CLuB ye ight, 95 Liberty St., New York. Regu- 
lar meetings, 2d Fr January, May, September and November. 
Annual dinner, 2d “ > in March, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y 





INSPECTORS’ AND CAR 

R. McMunn, New York Central, 

tion, September, 1917, St. Louis. 

CincinnaTI Raitway Cius.—H. Boutet, 
Rys., 101 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati. Regular meetings, 

February, May, September and November, Hotel Sinton, 

ENGINEERS SOcIETY OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—Elmer K, 
Union Arcade Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 
Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT'S ASSOCIATION OF 
Grand Central Station, Chicago 
ceding 3d Thursday in month, 
Chicago. 

INVESTMENT BANKERS’ 

Monroe St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

MAINTENANCE OF y AND MASTER P 

STATES AND Canapa.—F, W. 


FOREMEN ’s 


Cu1eF INTERCHANGE CAR 
} Albany, N. 


ASSOCIATION.— 
Next conven- 
Chief Interchange Inspector, Cin’ ti 
2d Tuesday, 
Cincinnati. 
Hiles, 568 
lst and 3d 


Cuicaco.—A,. M. 
Regular meetings, 
Room 1856, 


Hunter, 321 
W ednesday, pec- 
Transportation Bldg., 


ASSOCIATION oF AmeEricaA.—Frederick R. 


C [ Fenton, 11 
Chicago. Annual convention, 


October 1-3, 1917, 
AINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
Ha iger, Fort Worth & Denver City, Fort 
Worth, Tex. Next convention, October 16-18, 1917, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Master Car AND Locomotive PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
StatrEs AND Canapa.—A. P. Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. Next 
annual meeting, September 11, Chicago. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RaAtLway ComMMIssIONERS.—Jas. B. Walker, 120 
Broadway, New York City. Next annual convention, October 16, 
E, Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 


1917, W ashington, s C. 
New Enctanp Rartroap Cius.—W. 
ton, Mass. Regular meeting, 2d Tuesday in month, except June, 
July, August and September, Boston. r 
New York RarLroap CLus.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular meeting, 3d Friday in month, except June, July and August, 
29 W. 39th St., New York 


Nracara Frontier Car Men’s Assocration.—Geo. A. J. Hochgrebe, 623 
Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. Meetings, 3d Wednesday in month, 
New York Telephone Bldg., Buffalo, bf 


Wollner, Assistant to 


PaciFic_ Rartway Cius.—W. S. n 
v San Francisco, Cal. 


Northwestern Pacific R. R., 

Peorta AssocIATION OF RAaILroap OrFrFicers.—F. C. Stewart. 410 Masonic 
Temple Bldg., Peoria, Ill. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in month, 
Jefferson Hotel, Peoria. 


Chief Engineer, 


Rartroap Cus oF Kansas City.—Claude Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo. Regular meetings, 3d Saturday in month, Kansas City. 
RaILway CLus oF PittspurGH.—J, B. Anderson, Room 207, P. x Se 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tuly and August, 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. 
Raitway Fire Protection Association.—C. B. Edwards. office of the presi- 
dent’s assistant, Seaboard Air Line, Norfolk, Va. Next meeting, 
October 2-4, 1917, St. Louis, Mo. 
RatLway Rear Estate Assocration.—R. H. Morrison, Assistant Engineer, 
Sie O., Richmond, Va. Next convention, October, 1917, Duluth, 
inn. 
Rattway Sicnat Assocration.— C. C. Rosenberg, Myers Bldg.. Bethlehem, 
Pa. Next annual convention, September 18-19, 1917, Hotel Tray- 
& O., Richmond, Va. 


Regular meetings, 4th Friday in month, 


‘ ] except June, 
Pittsburgh Commercial Club Rooms, 


Colonial-Annex 


more, Atlantic City, 


RicumMonp Raitroap Cius.—F. O. Robinson, C. 


Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July and 
August. 3 
ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Assocratron.—P. J. McAndrews, 


N. W., Sterling, Ill. 
Hotel Auditorium, 


Next annual conv ention, 


September 18-21, 
Chicago. 


1917, 


St. Lours Rarrway Cius.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo. Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and 
August, St. Louis. 

SIGNAL ApPLIANCE AssocIATION.—F, W. Edmunds, 3868 Park Ave., New 


York. Meetings with annual convention Railway Signal Association. 
SoutHERN & SOUTHWESTERN RaiLway Ciur.—A. J. Merrill, Grand Bldg., 

Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday, January, March, May, 

July, September, November, 10 a. m., Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta. 

Trarric Ciug or Cuicaco.—W. H. Wharton, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

TraFFic Crus oF New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 291 Broadway, New York. 
Regular meetings, last Tuesday in month, except June, July and 
August, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. . 

TRAFFIC CLus OF PittsBurRGH.—I). L. Wells, Gen’l Ag’t, Erie R. R., 1924 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., Meetings bi-monthly, Pittsburgh. 
Society OF ENGINEERS.—Frank W. Moore, 1111 ‘Newhouse Bldg., 

Salt Lake City, Utah. Regular meetings, 3d Friday in month, ex- 

cept July and August, Salt Lake y. 

Western CANADA Raitway Crius.—L. Kon. Immigration Agent, Grand 
Trunk Pacific, Winnipeg, Man. Regular meetings, 2d Monday, ex- 
cept June, July and August, Winnipeg. 

WESTERN RatLway Cius.—J. W. Taylor, 1112 Karpen Bldg., 
Regular meetings, 3d Monday in month, except June, 
August, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


UTaHu 


Chicago. 
July and 
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August 17, 1917 





Traffic News 





In order to prevent a threatened fuel famine in Utah and 
Idaho, the railroads entering Utah have agreed to divert cars 
to the coal mines. 

The receivers of the Tennessee Central announce that on re- 
quest of the War Board they have discontinued the operation 
of four week-day passenger trains, making a reduction of 180 
train miles per day. 

A joint session of the public utilities boards of Ohio, Illinois 
and Indiana has been called for August 23, at Indianapolis, Ind., 
to consider the request of the railroads for an increase of 15 
cents a ton in intrastate rates on coal and coke. 

The New York Central has withdrawn passenger tariffs tiled 
with the New York Public Service Commission, proposing in- 
creases in rates between points in New York state. As noted in 
last week’s issue, the commission for the first district suspended 
the tariffs from September 1 to September 20, and had planned 
to hold hearings on August 15. 


The State Railroad Commission of Iowa has announced that 
the hearing of the shippers’ side of the railroad petition for a 
15 per cent increase in the intrastate freight rate on coal and 
coal products will be held on Tuesday, August 14, at Des Moines, 
lowa. The case of the railroads petitioning for the increase was 
heard by the commission on August 2. All roads operating in 
lowa were represented at the hearing. 


Bryan Snyder, receiver of the Marshall & East Texas, an- 
nounces that after August 14 that road will accept no freight 
or passengers for transportation over that portion of the line 
from West Marshall, Tex., westward to Winnsboro, 72 miles. 
This action is taken pursuant to a decree of the United States 
District Court issued July 17. This order leaves in operation 
that portion of the road from West Marshall, eastward, 19 miles, 
to Elysian Fields. 


The State Railroad and Warehouse Commission of Minnesota 
has undertaken a special inquiry into the freight car situation, 
with a view to sending out a special appeal to railroads and 
- shippers, and attempting to avert shortages as much as possible. 
The commission points out that there are indications that the 
federal officials will use the government authority to designate 
car preferences for the prompt movement of military equipment, 
grain and other similar shipments, and that such a condition 
will aggravate the present situation. 

The Pere Marquette, in order to promote the conservation of 
cars and to expedite the handling of 1. c. 1. business, has adopted 
a “sailing-day” plan at Chicago, to go into effect on August 15. 
The schedule of the company is as follows: Mondays and Thurs- 
days, Big Rapids, Mich.; Harbor Beach, Lake View, Midland, 
Manistee, Mt. Pleasant and Newaygo; Tuesdays and Fridays, 
Elkton, Freeport, Ionia, Lake Odessa, Sparta, White Cloud and 
Laporte; Wednesdays and Saturdays, Belding, Toledo, Baldwin, 
Saginaw, Weidman, Portland and Alma. The road will con- 
tinue daily 1. c. 1. service to Grand Rapids, Flint, North Flint 
and Detroit. 

A conference between the Chicago sub-committee of the Rail- 
roads’ War Board and the Chicago regional committee of the 
National Industrial Traffic League, was held at Chicago on 
August 10. H. E. Byram, vice-president of the Burlington, is 
chairman of the sub-committee, and C. I. Forsyth is vice-chair- 
man. F. B. Montgomery, vice-president of the International 
Harvester Company, is chairman of the Chicago regional com- 
mittee of the National Industrial Traffic League, and Robert C. 
Ross, traffic manager of the Ryerson Company, is vice-chairman. 
The league committee represents all the large shipping interests 
of the Chicago district. Plans were adopted at the meeting for 
complete co-operation between the railways and the shipping 
interests, and the committee aims to secure the utmost efficiency 
in the use of railway equipment moving within, into and out of 
the Chicago district. 

The Chicago sub-committee of the War Board will meet every 
Tuesday morning, and an arrangement has been made under 
which the regional committee of the National Industrial Traffic 
League will always have representatives to meet with it. The 
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committee of the Industrial Traffic League will meet regularly 
probably once every fortnight, and these meetings will be at- 
tended by representatives of the railroads. The subjects dis- 
cussed at the last meeting were those of earlier closing of freight 
houses; sailing-days for package freight cars; the pooling of 
box cars in the Chicago switching district and increases in the 
minimum weight of trap and ferry cars. No action was taken 
on any of these subjects, but they will be taken up for definite 
action at later conferences. 


“Buy an Upper Berth—You’ll Like It” 

Western roads have adopted this slogan as a war measure in- 
tended to avoid the necessity of hauling two half loaded cars 
instead of one filled to capacity. The lines point out that 
necessity demands the full use of every bit of railroad equip- 
ment in the country, and that the upper berth is just as desirable; 
in fact more so than the lower. The arguments put forward 
in favor of using an upper, are that the upper berth is 20 per 
cent less expensive, the ventilation is excellent, tc 
further removed from the noise of the wheels, and he is out 
of the way of people moving up an¢ down the aisles. The Pull- 
man Company is supplying new '. J ler stevs and individual cur- 
tains, which are designed to make: +e: cr birth more attractive. 


OCU, WNL Lo 


Louisiana Roads Ordered to Increase Equipment 


By an order of the Louisiana Rail:oad Commission dated July 
26 the railroads of Louisiana must secure additional open top 
cars for shippers in that state. 

On March 21, on account of numerous complaints, the ccm- 
mission declared that in its opinion, the railroads of the state 
were not furnishing sufficient freight equipment to handle the 
traffic properly and promptly at all seasons of the year, and 
Cecided to enter into an investigation. In accordance with the 
terms of the order a full investigation was made at a session 
at Baton Rouge, La., on July 16 and 19. It developed at this 
hearing that the shippers of the state were undergoing severe 
hardships, and that large industries were about to close on 
account of the failure to receive proper equipment for transport- 
ing their products. The commission decided that in its opinion 
arrangements can be made by the carriers to place in service 
more equipment in the shape of open top cars, and that this. 
should be done without delay. By the order of the commission 
the Texas & Pacific, Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas, the New 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico, the Missouri Pacific and the Louisiana 
Western, must each secure within 90 days from the date of the 
order 200 additional open top cars to be placed in service for 
the transportation of intrastate freight. The Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, the Louisiana & Arkansas, and the Vicksburg, 
Shreveport & Pacific, must in the same period secure 100 ad- 
ditional open top cars each. . 


Car Shortage Again Reduced 


Reports just received by the Railroads’ War Board show that 
the railroads of the country, in their co-operative efforts to 
give to the country the greatest possible amount of freight ser- 
vice, have effected an extraordinary improvement in freight 
car supply. The excess of unfilled car requisitions over idle 
cars, or what is ordinarily but inaccurately termed “car short- 
age,” was less than one-fourth as great on August 1, 1917, as 
on May 1, 1917. The excess of unfilled car requisitions on May 
1 was 148,627; on June 1 it was 106,649; on July 1 it was 77,682, 
and on August 1 it had been reduced to 33,776. 

This result has been accomplished at a time when the rail- 
roads are supplying from 15 to 20 per cent more freight service 
with the same number of cars than was being given this time 
last year, for the railroads handled in July a_ tremendous 
increase in both government and commercial traffic. The move- 
ment of cantonment supplies alone occupied the full services of 
more than 30,000 cars. There was also an extraordinarily heavy 
demand for cars to transport food products, as well as materials 
to and from munition factories. 

“The result above achieved has been accomplished by co-opera- 
tion with the railroads of shippers, regulating bodies and the 
public generally,” says Chairman Harrison of the Railroad War 
Board. “This co-operation has made possible the intensive load- 
ing of freight cars, prompter unloading, the elimination of a 
large amount of unnecessary passenger train service, and an 
opportunity generally to utilize the railroad plant efficiently. 
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The aim of the railroads at the present time is to put each car 
to the greatest possible use, to have empty cars placed where 
they are most needed, to prevent over-lapping and unnecessary 
service—in other words, to make the entire railroad system of 
the United States the most effective possible transportation 
agency in winning this war.” 


New Haven Embargo Distinguishes Between Cars Loaded to 
Capacity 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford on Friday last put 
into effect an extensive embargo on carload freight for New 
England from connecting railway carriers via all junction points, 
from coastwise steamship lines via Harlem river, New York, 
piers 31 to 70 East river, New York, Brooklyn terminals and 
lighter service, except the following freight when loaded to the 
“marked carrying or practical carrying capacity of the car” 
consigned to stations on its own lines: 

“Perishable and live stock, foodstuffs for human consumption, 
food for live stock, news and book print paper, copper, spelter, 
zinc, lead, crucible, billets, insect repellents, vermin exter- 
minators, fungicides, tree and other agricultural spray material, 
baskets, barrels and fruit containers for shipping fruit and 
produce, coal, coke, hemp, sisal, tin cans, glass containers, ma- 
terials and supplies for the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
Central New England and Boston & Maine.” 

Embargo is also placed on less than carload freight except 
perishables. The embargo also excepts shipments for the United 
States or the allied governments or for the Red Cross. 


Roads in Central Department Plan Further Reduction in 
Passenger Service 

Extensive reductions in passenger train service in addition 
to those already made are soon to go into effect in the Central 
territory. According to a report made by R. H. Aishton, presi- 
dent of the Chicago & North Western, and chairman of the 
Central Department Committee, the railroads in this territory 
have effected a saving at the rate of almost 7,000,000 passenger 
miles a year in passenger train service between March 1 and 
July 15. The total reductions already made, and those which 
will soon be put into effect in this territory amount to over 
12,000,000 passenger miles. This is in addition to reductions of 
over 16,000,000 passenger miles previously reported in eastern 
territory. The states included in the Central Department are 
IWinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin and Colorado. The reductions already made 
will effect the saving of approximately 500,000 tons of coal a 
year, which, by this reduction, is made available for other pur- 
and the further reduction to be made will bring the 
amount of the saving up to about 840,000 tons. 

Of the roads which, by reason of the extent of their service, 
have been enabled to contribute most largely to this result in 
the Central territory are the Pennsylvania, 835,756 passenger 
miles: Cleveland. Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 779,560; 
Chesapeake & Ohio, 725,510; Baltimore & Ohio, 601,987; Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas, 580,206; Pere Marquette, 574,629; Erie, 
325,782: Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 310,048; and 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 298,006. Several of the roads 
which have up to the present time made only small reductions 
in passenger service are contemplating larger reductions to take 
place in the immediate future. These include the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, 1,800,000 passenger miles; the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacitic, 886,456: the Missouri Pacific, 1,000,000; and 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 598,822. The Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, the Grand Rapids & Indiana, the Kansas City Southern, 
the Lake Erie & Western, the Michigan Central and _ the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, several of which 
have already made considerable reductions, are planning further 
reductions amounting to from 130,000 to 200,000 passenger miles 
each. The total amount of additional reduction already planned 
amount to 5,539,561 passenger miles, making a total of 12,227,963 
passenger miles for the railways of the Central Department. 
The whole matter of curtailment of passenger train service has 
been carefully worked out by the committee and the railroads, 
and most of the further reductions are expected to be brought 
about by lengthening the schedule of transcontinental trains, 
and the effect will therefore be felt locally only to a small extent. 
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Commission and Court News 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The commission has made public the tentative report of At- 
torney-Examiner Watkins in the case involving the adjustment 
of class rates in the southwest resulting from a general read- 
justment, including many advances made by the railroads in 
rates to bring them into conformity with the rates in Texas al- 
lowed by the Interstate Commerce Commission in the Shreve- 
port rate case, in place of rates formerly made by the Texas 
Railroad Commission, which the carriers asserted had unduly 
reduced rates to points outside of Texas. The tentative report 
finds that the proposed increases in class rates between points 
in Texas and points in Oklahoma between Shreveport, La., and 
certain points in Oklahoma on interstate traffic between points 
in Oklahoma and between points in Kansas and the Panhandle 
of Texas are not justified. It is also recommended that the 
tariffs now under suspension until December 1 shall be ordered 
cancelled without prejudice to the filing of tariffs to conform 
with the findings of the report. 


Conference Rulings 


The commission has adopted the following conference rulings: 

“That employees of common carriers who enter the military 
or naval service of the United States in the present war, and 
who are carried on the records of the carrier as furloughed em- 
ployees, to be restored to the carrier’s service at the termination 
of the war, are furloughed employees within the meaning of sec- 
tion 1 of the act to regulate commerce, and that the carriers may 
lawfully grant free passes to dependent members of their 
families.” 

“A carrier may not lawfully build a switch track inside the 
plant boundary of an industrial company without adequate com- 
pensation therefor. And an agreement by the industry to give 
the carrier all or a part of its traffic as compensation for the 
building of the track is not regarded as ‘adequate compensation.’ ” 

“That the act to regulate commerce, as amended, does not 
authorize an express company subject to the act to carry prop- 
erty either for its own officers or employees or for the officers 
and employees of other common carriers except at its legally 
published rates.” 


STATE COMMISSIONS 


York 
has refused permission to the Long Island to put into effect an 
increase in its mileage book rates from $10 to $11.25 for a 500 
mile book, pending the decision of the commission upon a num- 
ber of rate increases proposed by the company, and now under 


The New Public Service Commission, First district, 


consideration by the commission. The new rate has been al- 
lowed by the commission for the Second district to apply out- 
side of New York City, but the commission for the First district 
objected to the railroad’s putting the new rate into effect in 
New York City. The railroad protested against having to sell 
separate mileage books for use wholly in New York City, and 
the present decision is not final. 


COURT NEWS 


Expense of Transportation 


A trunk line railroad, the Illinois Central, entered into a con- 
tract with a tap line railroad, the Kentwood & Eastern, whereby 
the K. & E. should receive part of the freight rate paid on lum- 
ber made from logs brought over the tap line and transported 
by the trunk line into a designated territory. The trunk line 
entered into a contract for the purchase of lumber from a lumber 
company whose mill was situated at the point of intersection of 
the trunk line and the tap line. Logs out of which lumber was 
made were hauled over the tap line, and the trunk line, on 
carrying such lumber into the designated territory, made the 
required payment to the tap line company, which amounts were 
in turn paid to the lumber company. Id 


The lumber company sold 
the lumber f. o. b. at the intersection point. In an action by the 
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trunk line company against the lumber company and the tap line 
company, the Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit, held that 
though the trunk line, by reason of the diversity of its business 
and multiplicity of departments, did not immediately discover 
the situation, it was (the lumber company having agreed to de- 
liver the lumber f. 0. b. at the point of intersection) entitled to 
repayment of the sums paid the tap line company, for otherwise 
the lumber company would escape payment of a large portion 
of the freight on the logs to the point of intersection.—Illinois 
Central v. Brooks-Scanlon Co., 241 Fed., 445. Decided April 
11, 1917. 


. Carriage of Alcohol 


A druggist by an action of detinue sought to obtain from a 
railroad possession of a shipment of alcohol to carry it to his 
place of business, where he was engaged in the sale of beverages, 
to keep and use it there in the manufacture of extracts in vio- 
lation of the Alabama statute. The Alabama Court of Appeals 
holds that the railroad could not deliver the alcohol to the 
plaintiff without violating the criminal law, nor could the plain- 
tiff accept delivery without a like result, so that the plaintiff, 
not being entitled to immediate delivery, was not entitled to 
recover in detinue—L. & N. v. Parish (Ala.), 75 So., 638. De- 
cided May 29, 1917. 


Freight Rates—Routing 


The Minnesota Supreme Court holds that a carrier, in the 
_absence of shipping instructions, is not bound to route ship- 
ments on an intrastate line to secure a lower rate for a shipper, 
where an easier grade and a shorter distance call for an inter- 
state route, though as to a car which by mistake was routed on 
an intrastate line, it would be required to refund under the 
Minnesota maximum freight rate statute of 1913. In this case, 
not only the easier grade and shorter distance called for the 
interstate route, but the intrastate route would have involved 
a back haul of 15 miles, which, it was held, could not in reason 
be demanded.—Comstock F. El. Co. v. Great Northern (Minn.), 
163 N. W., 280. Decided June 22, 1917. 


Insufficient Evidence of Negligence in Handling Live Stock 


In an action against a railroad for damages to horses and 
mules resulting from alleged negligence in handling a carload 
of them, the evidence showed that the animals were not physi- 
cally injured, but were in apparently good condition when de- 
livered to the consignee, that in stockyards from which the 
animals were shipped a contagious disease similar to that con- 
tracted by them was discovered before they were put there, 
that live stock shipped from North to South in that season fre- 
quently suffer from shipping cold, and that several days after 
the plaintiff received them several animals developed colds, fol- 
lowed by pneumonia and died; but it was not shown that this 
condition resulted from the railroad’s negligence. The Mis- 
sissippi Supreme Court holds that a verdict for the plaintiff was 
wrong, and judgment for the plaintiff was reversed and the 
case dismissed.—Illinois Central v. Ainsworth (Miss.), 75 So., 
755. Decided June 25, 1917. 


Order to Construct New Station Held Unreasonable 


The Missouri Supreme Court holds unreasonable and unlawful 
an order of the Public Service Commission requiring the 
Wabash to construct a new passenger station at Macon for the 
following reasons: The evidence did not tend to prove any 
defect or inadequacy which could not be corrected by repairs, 
improvements and enlargement of the existing depot. There 
was no evidence that it was physically impossible or even dif- 
ficult to make the changes necessary to meet the objections 
made to the existing structure. It did not appear that there 
was any legal obstacle to the changes proposed. There was no 
evidence tending to show that the company’s right of way was 
too narrow to accommodate the improvements desired and nec- 
essary, or that the enlargement of the building and widening of 
the platform would in any way infringe on any street or inter- 
fere with any other property.—State ex rel. Wabash v. Public 
Service Commission (Mo.), 196 S. W., 369. Decided June 1, 
1917. 
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Construction of Safety Appliance Acts 


The Louisiana Supreme Court holds that the federal Safety 
Appliance Acts absolutely require handholds above footboards, 
and railroads will not be permitted to substitute for them un- 
coupling or operative levers “he acts embrace all locomotives, 
cars and similar vehicles used on any railroad which is a high- 
way of interstate commerce—Lenree v. Texas & Pacific (La.), 
73 So., 676. Decided June 11, 1917 


Assumption of Risk by Employees on Tracks 


The Kentucky Court of Appeals holds that employees of a 
railroad in the habit of using the company’s tracks in coming to 
and going from its offices in doing their work, assume the risk 
of injury from passing trains. One having intermittent em- 
ployment as a flagman was injured when leaving an office in 
the railroad yards which were without a municipality. A small 
number of employees visited the office daily, but their numbers 
were not so great as to charge the company with knowledge of 
their presence. The court holds that such employee was at 
best a mere licensee in the technical sense of the term, and 
hence, as the company was under no duty to maintain a lookout 
for him, it was not liable—TIIlinois Central v. Pierce (Ky.), 
194 S. W., 534. Decided May 8, 1917. 





Invalids as Passengers 


A regulation of a railroad company provided that sick or 
injured persons on cots or stretchers, accompanied by an at- 
tendant, might ride in the baggage car on orders from the super- 
intendent. A paralytic, obliged to use an invalid’s chair, bought 
a round trip ticket and rode in the baggage car in his chair 
to his destination without having obtained a permit from the 
superintendent. On his return he was not allowed to ride in 
the baggage car and sued for damages. He had made similar 
trips five or six times a year for ten years, but had obtained 
a permit only twice. The Court of Civil Appeals holds that the 
fact that he had been so allowed to ride was an accommodation 
merely which could be discontinued at any time, and to the con- 
tinuance of which the plaintiff had no legal right—M. K. & T. v. 
Nelson (Tex.), 195 S. W., 1,176. Decided June 15, 1917. 


Carriage of Intoxicating Liquor 


The Alabama Supreme Court holds that a carrier which has 
lawfully assumed the delivery of an interstate shipment of 
liquor, authorized by Ala. Act, January 27, 1915, may inter- 
vene in a seizure thereof under Act January 23, 1915, as a 
“person claiming any right, title or interest” therein. The pro- 
vision of the former act, prohibiting possession at any one time 
of more than a certain quantity of liquor by any person or 
corporation, does not apply to an interstate carrier, the act per- 
mitting the importation of liquor in such quantity to every adult 
citizen. The latter act, declaring it unlawful to receive liquor 
for storage, distribution, or on consignment for another, or to 
maintain a warehouse therefor, does not apply to a carrier 
holding for delivery an interstate shipment of liquor authorized 
by the former act.—State v. Pensacola, St. A. & Gulf S. S. Co. 
(Ala.), 78 So., 892 Decided May 31, 1917. 


Passing Trains at Stations 


A railroad had a rule reading: “Trains must use caution in 
passing a train receiving and discharging passengers at a 
station, and must not pass between it and the platform at which 
the passengers are being reecived or discharged.” The Indiana 
Appellate Court holds, in an action for wrongful death of a 
person crossing tracks at a station, that the railroad’s violation 
of the rule was not negligent per se, but proper as an item of 
evidence tending to show the degree of care recognized by the 
road as ordinary care under the conditions specified in the rule. 
It was held that the rule applied to a station having a station 
and platform on one side of double tracks and a cinder platform 
on the other with a walkway across the tracks. The tracks 
were curved to the east and west of the station, and passed 
through deep cuts, so that the view of approaching trains was 
obstructed. It was held to be the duty of the road’s servants 
running a train to use reasonable care to ascertain if another 
train was at the station, discharging passengers, and if so, under 
the common law as well as the rule, to have used such reason- 
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able care as might be necessary for the protection of any person 
lawfully using the track at the station at the time. What consti- 
tutes reasonable care in such a case was held to depend on the 
circumstances, and may require constant lookout, after the place 
of possible danger is visible, the giving of warning signals, re- 
duction of speed, or even stopping the train, in order to dis- 
charge the duty imposed. 

The person killed was a farmer who had gone to the station to 
ship a case of eggs and remained to receive a milk can he was 
expecting. The train bringing the milk can was standing at 
the cinder platform side (on which the passengers alighted and 
crossed over around the end of the train). The deceased went 
on the other track, and was waiting for that train, which was 
about to pull out, to pass, when he was struck and killed. The 
trial court directed a verdict for the defendant; this was re- 
versed on appeal. It was held that deceased was not a tres- 
passer, though he was bound to exercise reasonable care for his 
own safety, commensurate with the dangers of which he had 
either actual or constructive notice, and that the question of his 
contributory negligence should have been submitted to the 
jury—Smith v. Cleveland, C. C. & St. L. (Ind.), 115 N. E., 603. 
Decided March 27, 1917. 


Assumption of Risk by Passenger 


A passenger is under no obligation to obey instructions of 
the railroad or its agents where obedience will subject pas- 
sengers to great and obvious danger, and a passenger who obeys 
with knowledge of danger assumes the risk of injury. A pas- 
senger was seated in a safe place in a coach when a member 
of the train crew called out to the passengers to go into the 
car ahead. He picked up his traveling bag and some bundles, 
and went upon the platform. The train was then going so fast 
that, as he testified, he was afraid the car would jump the track 
or break its coupling. He was thrown from the platform as 
the train was rounding a curve. In an action for his injuries 
the New Jersey Supreme Court held he had assumed the risk 
of an, obvious danger, and the railroad was not liable—McGrath 
v. D. L. & W. (N. J.), 100 Atl. 753. 


“Intrastate Commerce”—Transportation of Circuses 


The Arizona Supreme Court holds that, in a proceeding before 
the Arizona Corporation Commission to compel a railroad to 
transport the Campbell’s United Shows from Tucson to 
Phoenix, the movement between these points was intrastate, 
subject to the jurisdiction of the commission, although the 
shows were engaged in a journey beginning in Texas and ending 
in California, the movement of the circus being a mere incident 
to the object of its existence—Cunningham, J., dissented, on 
the ground that, as it is the commencement and ending of the 
continuous journey in contemplation which fixes the character 
of interstate commerce upon the thing moved, the movement was 
interstate, and therefore the commission's order fixing a freight 
rate was void and incapable of placing a duty of transportation 
on the railroad company.—Southern Pacific v. State (Ariz.), 
165 Pac 303. Decided May 19, 1917. 


Crossing Accident—Contributory Negligence 


In an action for death of a motorcycle rider by being run 
over by a fast passenger train at a crossing, it appeared that 
the deceased approached the crossing without looking for trains, 
though an approaching train could have been seen had he 
looked. The Louisiana Supreme Court holds that the deceased’s 
negligence continued to the moment of the accident so as to be 
a contemporaneous contributing cause, and the railroad was 
therefore not liable for the negligence of the engineer in failing 
to make an emergency stop upon seeing the deceased’s danger. 
A man in full possession of his faculties, who goes upon a 
railroad track, must be held to know that he is upon such track, 
and that a train may be coming at any time, and must be held 
to the necessity of using his senses for his safety, and cannot 
absolve himself of negligence because of absent-mindedness.— 


Jarnett v. Louisiana Western (La.), 75 So., 649. Decided June 
11, 1917, 
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Equipment and Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


THE ScUTHERN Paciric is asking prices on 41 Sarita Fe type 
and 10 six-wheel switching locomotives. 


Tue J. G. Waite Encineertnc Company, New York, recently 
received a 300-hp. gasolene locomotive from the McKeen Motor 
Car Company, Omaha, Neb. 

Tue Unitep States GovERNMENT has placed orders with the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works for 764 locomotives in addition to 
the 150 that company now has on order, and the 150 which 
will be built by the American Locomotive Company. The lo- 
comotives are for service with the forces in France, and will 


be given preference over all other work. The new order is 
as follows: 

380 80 ton Standard gage Consolidation 

ee 06—C(ité‘«CS 60 cm gage* 2-6-2 

126 50 hp. 60 cm gage Gasoline 

63 30 hp. 60 cm gage Gasoline 


*60 cm equals 1 ft. 1154 in. 


The previous order for 300 locomotives, as was reported in 
the Railway Age Gazette of July 20, includes 150 80-ton stand- 
ard gage Consolidation locomotives ordered from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, and 150 from the American Locomotive 
Company. The Baldwin Locomotive Works completed the first 
locomotive on its order last Saturday, and is building the re- 
mainder at the rate of four a day. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Mark MANurFActurING Company, Chicago, has ordered 
18 70-ton capacity steel gondola cars of special construction from 
the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue ILuinois CENTRAL recently received from the McKeen 
Motor Car Company, Omaha, Neb., a 50-hp. distillate weed 
burner. 


Tue Unitep States GovERNMENT has distributed orders among 
a number of car building companies for 6,000 30-ton standard 
gage and 2,997 narrow gage freight cars for service with the 
American forces in France. The standard gage cars will have 
two trucks, and are distributed as follows: 


1200 Low side gondola........... Pressed Steel Car 
ee ern rey 
BR eet a Re Am. Car & Fdy. 
900 High side gondola......... 


800 Box } seundard Steel Car 


OR aa foe eine . 
300 Refrigerator ............. Haskell & Barker 
TE AEN ttaly egcdiacatecmecaitineob atau Pullman 


The narrow gage cars are of 600 mm. gage, the order being 
distributed as follows: 


SD, Ms a ae hamads weeinbaenewee nie Pi 
TD WN icsdnascavccarcucces | Pressed Steel Car 
Dee. “RE eontien teh yew dict eae . Bde 
700 Low side gondola.......... i Am. Car & Fay. 
400 Low side gondola............ Ralston Steel Car 
400 Low side gondola............ Magor Car 

ie SE woduacuchearccmecennceee Standard Steel Car 


56S THR wes ccoessexnnseiaes Standard Steel Car 


IRON AND STEEL 


THe Unitep States GOVERNMENT has issued an inquiry for 
20,000 tons of 25-lb. rail for use in France. 
Tue Missourr Paciric has ordered 180 tons of steel from 


the American Bridge Company for a riveted truss span at 
Sweet Springs, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue PittspurcH & LAKE Erir has awarded a contract to the 
Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, for a complete tandem 
four-pit cinder handling plant for installation at Haselton, Ohio 
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Supply Trade News 





P. M. Kling, consulting engineer of the Laconia Car Com- 
pany, Leconia, N. H., has resigned. Mr. Kling retires, after 
having spent 34 years in the car industry. 


The Hazard Manufacturing Company, Wilkesbarre, Pa., an- 
nounces the appointment of George B. North as general sales 
manager, with headquarters at New York. 


A. T. Stewart, general freight agent of the Missouri Pacific 
at Kansas City, Mo., has resigned, effective August 15, to be- 
come general traffic manager of the Sinclair Refining Company 
and the Sinclair-Gulf Corporation, with headquarters at Chicago. 


McCord & Co. have purchased three and one-half acres of 
land at West Pullman, IIll., from the Illinois Central. This 
property has been occupied by the purchasers for the last two 
years under a lease from the Illinois Central, with the option of 
purchase. A part of the property is improved with a plant 
which has been used as a steel foundry for the manufacture 
of journal boxes. 


James K. Howard has been appointed assistant to the presi- 
dent of the A. G. A. Railway Light & Signal Company, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., with headquarters at Elizabeth. Mr. Howard was 
born on August 8, 1871, at Zanesville, Ohio. He entered rail- 
way service on the New Haven & Derby as a rodman, leaving 
that road in 1890 to enter Rutgers College. He left this in- 
stitution in 1893 to enter the employ of the Peoria & Pekin 
Union, serving successively as assistant engineer and engineer 
until 1899. In July, 1900, he went with the Wabash as division 
engineer, holding this position until July, 1905, when he entered 
the service of the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis as engineer of 
maintenance of way. After serving in this capacity until Jan- 
uary, 1907, he left the C. P. & St. L. to become engineer in 
charge of railway surveys in eastern Ohio and western Penn- 
sylvania. In July, 1910, he was appointed engineer of main- 
tenance of way on the Ann Arbor, leaving in January, 1913, to 
become assistant chief engineer for the Lorain, Ashland & 
Southern. In October, 1916, he was appointed northwestern rep- 
resentative of the A. G. A. Railway Light & Signal Company, 
with headquarters at Chicago, which position he held until his 
recent appointment as assistant to the president. 





Unfilled Steel Orders Decrease 


United States Stee! Corporation reports that unfilled orders 
on hand July 31 amounted to 10,844,164 tons, a decrease of 
539,123 tons, as compared with 11,383,287 tons on hand June 30. 

Unfilled tonnage on May 31 amounted to 11,886,591 tons; on 
April 30, 12,183,083 tons; on March 31, 11,711,644 tons, and on 
July 3), 1916, 9,593,592 tons. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Latues.—An attractive eight-page booklet recently issued by 
the Gisholt Machine Company, Madison, Wis., gives a number 
of illustrations of Gisholt lathes and time studies of work of 
various kinds of work turned out on them. The booklet con- 
tains a striking cover bearing the inscription: “Old Glory and 
the Allies,” and showing the flags of all the nations now wag- 
ing war on Germany. 


Pneumatic PaintiInc EourpMENT.—The Spray Engineering 
Company, 93 Federal street, Boston, Mass., has recently issued 
a folder describing its equipment for applying all kinds of liquid 
coatings with the Spraco paint gun. Particular attention is 
called to an extension pole attachment made up of a jointed 
fiber rod, which is used for covering surfaces beyond the reach 
of the operator, thus eliminating the necessity for staging or 
ladders. 


Exectric Hoists.—The Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company, 
96 Liberty street, New York, has recently issued bulletin No. 
20, on Lidgerwood electric hoists. The bulletin contains 31 
pages, each of which is devoted to a separate type of hoist, 
which is illustrated with a photograph. The special work for 
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which the hoist is designed is then described, as are the special 
features of the hoist. Finally a table of sizes is given con- 
taining all the necessary detailed information. 


Tin PrateE—The American Steel Export Company has re- 
cently published a 16-page illustrated booklet thoroughly de- 
scribing in a concise way the practice of American makers of 
tin plate. The chief object of the booklet is the elimination 
of the confusion existing in the export trade because of the 
difference in the methods employed in the various countries 
where this commodity is manufactured. It deals first with a 
brief history, then the process of manufacturing. Numerous 
pages are devoted to the proper placing of orders, the exact 
method of figuring prices, and the usual method of packing for 
export. 


Epison StToracE BATTERIES FOR Use IN Storace Battery Lo- 
coMOTIVEs is the title of bulletin 608 of the Edison Storage Bat- 
tery Company, Orange, N. J. This bulletin, which is just off 
the press, describes the use of Edison storage battery locomo- 
tives in coal mining, metal mining and in general industrial 
service. The bulletin is full of photographs of locomotives in 
actual service, and there are two pages which contain complete 
general data and trade dimensions of Edison Type A storage 
batteries for storage battery locomotives. The last page de- 
scribes the Edison electric safety mine lamp, which is more 
fully described in bulletin No. 300. 


Hotstinc MACHINERY FoR INDUSTRIAL TRUCKs is the title of 
a 115-page bulletin, No. 2,000, recently issued by the Shepherd 
Electric Crane & Hoist Company, Montour Falls, N. Y. The 
bulletin is loose-leaf and pocket size and contains complete and 
detailed specifications for the various types of hoists manufac- 
tured by the company. The class or frame size, capacity in 
pounds, hoisting speed feet per minute, number and size of 
hoisting rope, maximum left in feet, catalogue number, shipping 
weight of each type of hoist are given in tabulated form, while 
on the opposite page the same type of hoist is shown in a line, 
drawing where the clearance dimensions are given. 


STorRAGE BATTERIES FOR INDUSTRIAL TrucKs—The Edison 
Storage Battery Company, Orange, N. J., in bulletin No. 600, 
deals with Edison storage batteries for industrial transporta- 
tion. The bulletin, which contains 32 pages, fully covers the 
use of electric tractors and trucks for use around factories, 
shops, freight houses, docks, terminal stations, etc. A special 
feature of the bulletin is the large number of photographs which 
illustrate the great variety of transportation work which electric 
trucks and tractors can do. The last few pages in the bulletin 
contain a general description of the Edison storage battery, how 
it is made and what it is made of, its operation, maintenance, 
etc. The last page is devoted to a table giving general data 
and troy dimensions of Edison storage batteries for industrial 
trucks, practice storage batteries, locomotives, etc. 





CoAL REQUIREMENTS OF INDIAN RaiLways.—It is estimated 
that the railways of India will require about 8,000,000 tons of 
coal during 1918, which represents about 20,000 tons of coal per 
day. 


Spain Mopitizes RaitroAp Men.—Press despatches state that 
the Spanish government has decided to mobilize all railroad 
employees. They will remain at work, but will wear army uni- 
forms. The Northern of Spain has issued a statement declaring 
there will be no strike as long as the government guarantees 
freedom to work. Although the Catalonian railwaymen have 
handed the government a declaration of a general strike, con- 
ditions are still normal. 


EuRopEAN RAILWAYS AND THE CoAL Famine.—The shortage 
of fuel and its excessive cost are making themselves more and 
more felt in almost every country. The revenue is suffering 
greatly, and the service generally is much impeded. Both in 
Sweden and Denmark a number of trains, more especially fast 
trains, have been discontinued; in the latter country, for in- 
stance, the number of daily passenger trains has been reduced 
to less than half the normal, and fast or through trains are al- 
most a thing of the past. As a result the trains are often over- 
crowded and unable to keep time. In Sweden the Board of the 
State Railways has just decided to propose a rise of at least 40 per 
cent in the present freight tariff, and a rise of 20 per cent to 
25 per cent in the passenger tariff, to offset the great increase 
in operating expenses.—Engincering, London. 
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GALESBURG, Rockrorp & NortHern.—The Illinois Public Util- 
ities Commission has granted a certificate of convenience and 
necessity to this company for the purchase of the Hooppole, 
Yorktown and Tampico, and the extension of this line from 
Hooppole to a point on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at 
Geneseo, a distance of approximately 12 miles. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—This company is build- 
ing with company forces a new yard between New Haven, Conn., 
and North Haven. In addition to the track work five steel 
bridges varying in length from 25 ft. to 200 ft. will be built, 
also general yard buildings. The grading work will be heavy. 


PENNSYLVANIA RarLroap.—This company has given a contract 
to Arthur McMullen, New York, for building the entire bridge 
line from Camden, N. J., to Petty’s Island. (April 6, p. 765.) 


St. Louis-SAN FrAnctsco.—This company has completed plans 
for a railroad station at Oklahoma City, Okla. The building 
will be two stories high, 139 ft. wide and 146 ft. long, and will 
cost approximately $300,000. It will be of reinforced concrete 
construction with cut stone and brick exterior. Bids for the 
work will be opened on September 15. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed te Lebenbaum, Marx & Vigeant, architects, Chicago. 


Texas Roaps (Exectric).—H. M. Gray, Las Cruces, N. Mex., 
and associates are promoting the construction of an electric 
line between Las Cruces and El Paso, Tex., about 44 miles. 


Totepo, St. Louts & WesTeRN.—This road has completed plans 
for the construction of a freight house at Frankfort, Ind., and 
also for an extension to its cffice building at the same point. 
The specifications for the freight house call for a frame build- 
ing 26 by 140 ft., the east 40 ft. of which will be two stories 
high. and the balance one story high. The work includes the 
construction of an island platform 8 ft. by 150 ft., a house plat- 
form, and an incline for automobiles. The extension to the 
office building will be of brick construction two stories high, 20 
ft. wide and 32 ft. long. In addition the company is planning 
improvements at Charleston, IIl., including an engine house and 
machine shop, a freight house and a reservoir. The engine and 
machine shop will be of timber and brick construction. The 
engine house will contain six stalls 96 ft. long. The machine 
shop will be 40 by 75 ft. The freight house plans provide for 
a one-story brick building 25 by 100 ft., with platforms, inclines, 
etc. The reservoir will have a capacity of 500,000 gal. and will 
be lined with concrete. 


A VuLNERABLE RAILWAY CENTER IN GERMANY.—Cologne has 
lately come in for considerable mention among advocates of air 
reprisals. This city is of such enormous importance as a rail- 
way center that it may without exaggeration be described as 
the key to the Western front. In fact it is unlikely that any 
other railway center has been such an important factor in the 
German plans of campaign ever since the beginning of the war. 
Study of a good railway map will show that Cologne focusses 
the whole railway network of Germany, forming, as it does, a 
junction for all the principal main lines from north and south 
and east. In fact, it is in some respects an even more important 
junction than Berlin, with which it is lirked up with numerous 
main lines, and it is in addition the chief point in the system 
which runs along both banks of the Rhine, all the way from 
Frankfort-on-Main. In normal times, Colog-e is the gateway 
to France and Belgium, and since August, 1914, this aspect of 


f 


its importance has been enormously enhanced. Indeed, it is 
ret too much to say that but for the network lines radiating 
from the Cathedral city, the whirlwind invasion of Belgium and 
northern France—the principal feature of the whole German 
plan of campaign—would have been impossible. When it is 
horne in mind that the only outlet to the West of all the rail- 
ways entering Cologne is over a single bridge across the Rhine, 
which is very wide in this neighborhood, it will be realized how 
vulnerable is this railway center to attack from the air—Railway 
Gasette, London 
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BaLtimore & Onio.—See comments on the atinual report for 
the calendar year 1916 elsewhere in this issue. 

Cuicaco & WesTERN INpIANA.—The $1,000,000 issue of 5 per 
cent notes due September 1, 1917, has been extended to Sep- 
tember 1, 1918, at 5 per cent per annum. 

Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—This company has declared 
an extra dividend of 10 per cent, and the regular quarterly 
dividend of 2 per cent, both payable on stock of record date 
September 25. Books close September 19 and reopen Septem- 
ber 25. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is controlled by 
the Great Northern and Northern Pacific Railroads, through 
joint ownership of practically all the $110,839,100 stock out- 
standing, which is deposited behind the collateral 4’s of the 
two controlling roads. The regular dividend rate of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy is 8 per cent. The 10 per cent 
distribution by the Burlington amounts to $11,083,910, of which 
about half, or $5,500,000, will accrue to the Northern Pacific, 
and the same amount to the Great Northern. The Northern 
Pacific has outstanding $248,000,000 capital stock, and the Great 
Northern $249,476,850 preferred stock (there is no common 
stock), so that the Burlington distribution is equivalent to 2.2 
per cent on both Northern Pacific and Great Northern pre- 
ferred. 

See also editorial comments elsewhere in this issue. 

CincINNATI, Hamitton & Dayton.—After protracted negotia- 
tion a settlement has been reached between the Baltimore & 
Ohio and the minority owners of Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton general mortgage bonds ef 1939, which will complete 
the reorganization begun when the Baltimore & Ohio took 
over the operation and control of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton in 1909. Negotiations were principally carried on 
through Iselin & Co., and it is reported the minority bond- 
holders will be allowed either $1,000 in B. & O. Toledo Di- 
vision 4 per cent bonds, plus $140 in cash, for each $1,000 
C. H. & D. bond, cr $800 in Toledo Division bonds, plus $280 
in cash, the Baltimore & Ohio reserving an option to purchase 
the bonds for $840 apiece in cash. The minority interest in- 
volved represents somewhat less than $2,000,000 in face value 
of the bonds, out of $17,529,000 issued, the bulk having been 
purchased by the Baltimore & Ohio at 70 and interest. The 
minority owners held out for the original offer of 85 with in- 
terest, cr an exchange bond guaranteed by the Baltimore & 
Ohio. ? 

Great NorTHERN.—This company has sold $20,000,000 three-year 
5 per cent notes to the First National Bank of New York. 
The notes were offered at 98 and interest, to yield 534 per 
cent. They are dated September 1, 1917, and are secured by 
$25,000,000 of the company’s first and refunding mortgage 4% 
per cent bonds which are due in 1961. The notes are redeem- 
able at any time before September 1, 1918, at 101 and interest, 
and at any time thereafter before maturity at 100% and in- 
terest. The purpose of the issue is to: provide the Great 
Northern with funds to pay for improvements and equipment 
already purchased. The last previous important financing by 
the Great Northern was in 1911, when $20,000,000 first and re- 
funding 414 per cent bonds due 1961 were sold to J. P. Morgan 
& Co., the First National Bank and the National City Bank, 
who offered them at 102. 

See also Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

Missourr Paciric.—The syndicate which underwrote the $46,- 
000.000 cash requirements of the reorganization plan has been 
closed with the mailing of checks to syndicate members bj 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. The profit was 3 per cent, representing a 
distribution of $1,380,000 to the subscribers who have been for 
more than a year liable for the cash requirements of the plan. 
This finally cleans up practically all matters pertaining to the 
Missouri Pacific reorganization, except that further oppor- 
tunity will be given to a few stockholders, mostly residing 
abroad, to come in under the terms of the plan when the war 
situation permits them to deposit their securities. 

NorTHERN Pactiric.—See Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS 


ST. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY CO.—TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 
“COTTON BELT ROUTE.” 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD AND PRESIDENT. 


New York, April 16, 
To the Stockholders of the 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company: 

The Twenty-sixth annual report of your company, 
ended December 31, 1916, is herewith presented. 

The report of Mr. J. M. Herbert, First Vice-President in Charge, which 
follows, exhibits full and complete details of operating revenues, ex- 
penses and other operating results, as well as the financial and phy sical 
condition of the property. 

The amount of expenditures made on account of; and charged to, ‘‘Road 
and Equipment—Road” during the six months ended December 31, 1916, 
was $142,005.64, of which there was appropriated from Income, $132,579.61, 
representing expenditures made by the Company, and from_ Surplus, 
$9,426.03, on account of ‘“‘Donations’”’ made by Individuals and Companies 
—like amounts being credited to ‘Corporate Surplus—Additions to 
Property through Income and Surplus.” 

It will be observed that the better earnings of the last fiscal year, 
while not in the judgment of the directors justifying any distribution to 
sto kholders, have enabled the Company to improve its financial posi- 
tion and to liquidate floating liabilities of $785,000 accumulated as a result 
of former operations. 

Special attention is invited to Exhibit “R’” containing a summary of 
Property Investments and Advances Unfunded, Cash Loans to Controlled 
and Affiliated Lines, and Unpledged Securities (not necessary for con- 
trol) held in the Treasury as of December 3], 1916. 


Capitat STocK. 


No change has been made in the Capital Stock during the period cov- 
ered by this report. Exhibit ““M” on page 39 shows the par value 
authorized and the par value outstanding as of December 31, 1916. 


1917. 


for the calendar year 


Funpep Dest. 





The amount of Funded Debt, outst-nding in hands of the public, was 
increased during the period under review in the sum of $285,000, ex- 
plained as follows: 

Eauipment Trust Obligations Issued: 

Series “F’—Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, Trustee: 
For Equipment: 
12 Consolidation Freight Locomotives l $420,000.00 
8 Ten-wheel Passenger Locomotives f°°°°°°°°°* "°° """""""" rer 
Deduct: 
Equipment Trust Obligations Matured and Paid: 
Special Equipment Trust—The Philadelphia 
Trust Safe Deposit and Insurance Co.— 
ME teen nonce aen a sanancnscenivepameasataes $33,000.00 
Series “D’—U. S. Trust Co. of New York— 
I cicctv cide nana cissiet eimai ancimeeaeceeemeabees 17,000.00 
Series ‘“‘E”’--Guaranty Trust Co. of Ne 
ME TBE DS  .n.div dnlaen dd cntcddscdaceueeboxeecr 85,000.00 135,000.00 
WORE DREPORES Sas wckeasccrwackvcessénassneenoreeeosseues $285,000.00 
The Public Service Commission of the State of Missouri, after a full 


hearing, duly approved the issuance of the 
as shown in the foregoing statement. 
Detailed exhibits of Funded Debt as of December 31, 
on pages 40 and 41. 
The faithful and efficient 
Company are acknowledged, 


Equipment Trust Obligations 


1916, will be found 
services of the 
with pleasure. 
‘or the Directors, 
EDWIN GOULD, 
Chairman of the Board 
and President. 


April 2, 1917. 


officers and employes of the 


St. Louis, Mo., 
Mr. Epwin Gow cp. 
Chairman of the Board and President, 
New York City, 
Dear SirR:— 

Pursuant to the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission, dated 
November 24, 1916, establishing the calendar year as the fiscal year for 
common carriers by rail, and the subsequent action of the Board of 
Directors, changing the fiscal year of this company accordingly, I pre- 
sent herewith a report upon the business and operations of the Com- 
pany for the calendar year ended December 31, 1916, and its financial and 
ve condition as of that date. 


The last report to the Stockholders was for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1916, and the report now submitted continues the operations and 
financial transactions for the period, July 1 to December 31, 1916 (thus 


preserving the continuity of records and statistics without duplication), 


and 7lso contains Income and Profit and Loss statements for the full 
calendar years 1916 and 1915, for comparative purposes. 

The financial results from operation for the calendar years 1916 and 
1915. and for the six months periods, July 1 to December 31, 1916, and 


1915, will be found i» the condensed statements immediately following: 
FInaANncriAL Resutts From OpreraTION—SyYSTEM. 
INCOME STATEMENT FOR CALENDAR YEAR. 
YEAR ENDED. +Increase. 
ITEM. Dec. 31, 1916. Dec. 31, 1915. —Decrease. 
AVERAGE MILES OPERATED.........c00- 1,753.8 1,753.8 —_— 
OPERATING INCOME: 
Railway Oper-ting Revenues....... $13,850,130.43 $11,275,023.98 +-$2,575,106.45 
Railway Operating Expenses....... 9,318, 305.55 7,848,790. §2 + 1.459, 515.03 








Operations $4, 531,824. 88 $3,426,233.46 +$1, 103, 591.42 


Net Revenue from Ry. 

















R-itiway Tax Accruals ic.cccccciccacc $615,813.76 $598,792.84 + $1 7,020.92 
Uncollectible Railway Revenues... 2,377.36 3,458.52 — 1,081.16 
TOMO vos sal bawekn nacogemacaas aes $618, 191, 1.12 $602,251.36 + $15 939. 16 
Railway Operating Income....... $3,913 3 633. 76 $2 1823, 982.10 +-$1,089,651. 66 
NONOPERATING INCOME ........ 1,528,996.77 1,127,794.04 + 401,202.73 
GROSS INCOME. ........0....2..2.-++ $5,442,630.53 $3,951,776.14 +$1,490,854.39 
DEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS INC..  3,220,465.56 3, 215,763. 88 + 4,701.68 
TREE PPI, x Kin onkendaseddakd scseeu $2,222,164.97 $736,012.26 +-$1,486,152.71 








DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME 
Income Appropriated for Invst. in 
FRE. SEODOTS  aicewe cdaevicaveeuse a 132,579.61 
INcoME BataNcE ‘TRANSFERRED 
PROSITE AND. EOG8s.cocsccewacdve $2,089,585.36 
PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT. 
YEAR ENpDE 
ITEM. Dec. 31, 1916. Dec. 
CREDITS: 
Credit Balance (at beginning of 





D. 


31, 1915. 


+ 13 


2,579.61 





$736,012.26 +-$1,353,573.10 


+-Increase. 
—Decrease. 











fiscal period) .......s.s..ssseseseee+s $4,212,863.27  $3,669,330.13 + $543,533.14 
Credit Balance Trans. from Income. 2,089,585.36 736,012.26 + 1,353,573.10 
Unrefunded Overcharges ............ 1,083.74 779.94 + 303.80 
MUN cx vied vaeienia velisixasnaben se’ 11,701.74 10,759.10 ++ 942.64 
Miscellaneous Credits .........ceeee. 60,482.08 21,426.94 + 39,055.14 
OMGE auuadas Web acavereaceviuyeous $6,375,716.19 $4,438,: 308. 37 +$1,937,407.82 
DEBITS: - 
Surplus Appropriated for Investment 
Mi PRYSCAl PLOperty « ..cccasscscecis. $11,701.74 $10,759.10 + $942.64 
Funded Debt Discount Extinguished : 
through Surplus .........cccsseoeees 16,178.62 795.20 + 15,383.42 
Loss on Retired Road and Equip- 
WUBIN oc sixcs oscnesosunnseresn's 28,656.12 18,203.12 4+- 10,453.00 
Loss on Retired Road and Equip- 
MENT—EGQUIPMENE 6oss cc cccessscvoess 195,528.17 44,646.18 + 150,881.99 
Delayed Income Debits: 
Reparation Claims and Expenses 
: Ark. Rate RAE Wiswaacyscxesbk tas 6,260.41 115,370.95 — 109,110.54 
Tap Line Reparation Claims....... 3,752.44 23,435.85 — 19,683.41 
ere ere 16,677.76 - oo 16,677.76 
Miscellaneous Debits ................ 22,405.35 12,234.70 + 10,170.65 
Balance, Credit, Carried to Generé 
SES: RE: Bass iiadiesnnsencxesances 6,074,555.58 4,212,883.27 + 1,861,692.31 
MOREE op disncnalecs wee ened petaciawn $6, 375,716. 19 $4,438,308.37 +$1,937,407.82 
FINANCIAL RESULTS FROM OPERATION—SYSTEM. 
INCOME STATEMENT FOR SIX. MONTHS. 
Stix Montus Enpep. +Increase. 
ITEM. Dec. 31, 1916. Dec. 31, 1915. —Decrease. 
AVERAGE MILES OPERATED........%..... 1,753.8 1,753.8 _— 


OPERATING INCOME: 


Railway Operating Revenues...... $7 906,459.74 


$6,280,778.60 +-$1,625,681.14 














Railway Operating Expenses....... 4,884,093.94  3,972,574.06 +- 911,519.88 
Net Rev. from Ry. Operations... $3,022,365.80 $2, 308, 204. 54 + 714,161.26 
Railway Tax Accruals....... $306,615.10 $289,876.86 + $16,738.24 
Uncollectible Railway Revenues... 1,323.08 2,280.05 — 956.98 
NE Sitcwe pt wns Wasas Caciioe Rath CR $307,938.18 $292,156.92 + $15,781.26 
Railway Operating Income....... $2,714,427.62 $2,016,047.62 +- $698,380.00 
NONOPERATING INCOME ........ 747,591.00 498,227.42 + 249,363.58 
GROSS INCOME .......ce0e. -eeees $3,462,018.62 $2,514,275.04 + $947,743.58 
DEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS INC.. 1,616,758.86 — 1,623,725.08 — 6,966.22 
ee, ar . $1,845,259.76 $890,549.96 + $954,709.80 
DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME: 
Income Appropriated for Invst. in 
Phys. Property ....s.scececeeeeee 132,579.61 : + 132,579.61 
IxncoME BatanceE TRANSFERRED 
PRORIT AND: TOSS ik icsccccésncacscess $1,712,680.15 $890,549.96 + 822,130.19 
PROFIT ND LOSS STATEMENT. 
Stx Montus ENpep. +Increase. 
ITEM. Dec. 31, 1916. Dec. 31, 1915. —Decrease. 
CREDITS: 
Credit Balance (at begin 





$3,409,524.08 
890,549.96 


$4,307,480.66 


+-$1,095,105.37 
+ 822,130.19 


4. 48.44 
+ 4,584.78 
— 851.00 


+4 $1,921,417.78 





BSCR) POTIGE) acid sews iciwaie $4,504,629.45 
Credit Balance Trans. from 1,712,680.15 
Unrefundable Overcharges 448.44 
TOOMGTEORE S50 ce eBiccuccseane 9,426.03 
Miscellaneous Credits .........cese0. 1,714.37 

MONE scat oieeaa Seow nieces . $6,228,898.44 
DEBITS: 
Surplus Appropriated -for Investment 

in Physical Property Bae $9,426.03 
Funded Debt Discount Extinguished 

through Surplus ....... : 15,078.07 
Loss on Retired Road and Equip- 

ment—Road ......... oa on 3,286.98 
Loss on Retired Ro d and Equip 


ment—Equipment 


i atNe 108,985.58 
Delayed Income Debits: 


Reparation Claims and Expenses— 
De Se ae ree ee 27.95 
Tap Line Reparation Claims 


Miscellaneous 16,677.76 


Debits 





Miscellaneous 860.49 
Balance, Credit, Carried 
PONCE SEE i ocaseeGeienelecwes ess 6,074, sannenaad 4,212,863.27. 
MOREE cA ees FakGN Hah o oeeen sane Pen $6,2 228,898 44 "$4, 307,480.66 + 
Inasmuch as the business for the fiscal year ended June 
been fully presented in the preceding annual report, the 





$10,759.10 — 


10,2 


35,022.23 


6,152.01 
23,435.85 


8,992.72 


55.48 


— 6,968.50 
-+- 73,963.35 


6,124.06 
- 23,435.85 
+ 16,677.76 
8,132.23 


+ 1,861,692.31 


+-$1 921, 417. 78 


30, 1916, has 


following com- 
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ments and statements (excepting statements of Income and Profit and 
Loss for the calendar years 1916 and 1915) are confined to the operations 
for the six months period, July 1 to December 31, 1916, compared with the 
same period of 1915, and to the changes in the assets and liabilities as 
reflected in the general balance sheet as of December 31, 1916, compared 
with that of June 30, 1916. 


OPERATING REVENUES. 


The total operating revenues for the six months period amounted to 
$7,906,459.74, an increase of $1,625,681.14, or 25.88%, compared with the same 
period of preceding year. In Exhibit “A” on page 28, will be found a 
statement showing separately the increases and decreases in each of the 
several classes of revenues. 

Comparative exhibits containing 
as to the freight and passenger 
46 and 47. 


statistical nature 
found on pages 


interesting data of a 
operations, will be 


OPERATING EXPENSES, 
During the six months period, the.total operating expenses were $4,884,- 
093.94, an increase of $911,519.88, or 22.95%, compared with the same 


period of preceding year. 

Attention is called to Exhibit “A” on pages 28 and 29, in which is 
shown the increases and decreases in the several general operating ex- 
pense accounts, and the ratios of each to total operating revenues, also 
to Exhibit ““B’’ on pages 30 and 31, showing operating expenses by pri- 
mary as well as by general accounts. 

It will be noted that an increase of $1,625,681.14 (or 25.88%) in operating 
revenues was accomplished with an increase of only $287,409.80 (or 15.81%) 
in Transportation Expenses, and that of the increase in operating rev- 
enues, only 17.68% was used to take care of the increase in Transporta- 
tion Expenses. 

The ratio of Transportation 
tor the six months period was 
Southwestern Railway Company, proper, it was 22.10%. 

Notwithstanding increases of . $300,220.76, or 28.32%, in Maintenance of 
Equipment and $227,705.49, or 36.07%, in Maintenance of Way and Struc- 
tures, the relatively small increase in Transportation Expenses resulted 
in a reduction in the ratio of Total Operating Expenses to Total Oper- 
ating Revenues from % for the period of preceding year to 61.77% 


63.25% 
for the period under review. 


Expenses to Total Operating Revenues 


26.62% for the System. For the St. Louis 


Car AND TrAIN LOADING. 

Following will be found tables showing the average load, 
loaded freight car mile, dnd per freight train mile, 
one-half years: 

Average number of 
mile: 

Year ended St. L. S-W. Ry. Co. 
Tune 30. St. L. S-W. Ry. Co. of Texas. 
1909 17.84 16.67 
1910 18.58 16.89 
1911 18.78 17.30 
1912 16.44 
1913 . 16.44 
1914 16.19 
1915 17.95 16.57 
1916 18.18 17.40 
Six Months ended 
Dec. 31, 1916. 


Average number 


in tons, per 
for the past eight and 


tons (including company material) per loaded car 


17.95 
18.30 
train mile: 


18.72 


of tons 


17.23 
(including company material) per 
S-W. Ry. Co 
of Texas, 
190.34 
196.27 
200.04 
1912 211.19 
1913 214.50 
1914 5 .32 
1915 57. ey 
1916 
Six Months ended 
Dec. 31, 1916 394,12 


The handling of oleae to and from connecting lines, during the six 
months period “ented December 31, 1916, was seriously interfered with on 
account of the unprecedented congestion of freight traffic throughout the 
country, especially in the East, which resulted in numerous embargoes being 
placed from time to time by Eastern carriers. In consequence of this 
congestion, the shipment of much of the 1916 crop of cotton was neces- 
sarily withheld until after December 31, 1916. 


Year ended a 
June 30. : 

1909 

1910 

1911 


System. 
301.61 
326.11 
320.16 
340.58 
349.49 
337.65 
345.21 
386.40 


SuortaGe OF Freicut Cars. 


During the latter part of July, 1916, the shortage of freight cars was 
quite apparent, and by September Ist had become extremely acute. The 
demand for cars increased from week to week, causing the greatest car 
shortage in the history of the Company. 

On account of being an originating carrier, the greater part of this 
company’s cars were sent beyond its rails, and in spite of repeated efforts 
to secure a corresponding return of equipment from connecting lines, very 
little was accomplished in that direction. This condition reduced the supply 
of cars on this company’s lines to approximately fifty per cent of its own- 
eoalies, which — had a material effect on the Company’s revenues. 

Late in the Fall of 1916 the Interstate Commerce Commission initiated 
a hearing at Louisville, Kentucky, with the object of forcing cars home 
to owners; various orders were issued to accomplish this, but practically 
no benefit was derived therefrom. 


Rate SITUATION. 


[he financial results from operation for the period of six months cov- 
ered by this report were adversely affected, in no small degree, by increases 
in wages and in cost of materials and supplies. 

Since the close of the period ended December 31, 1916, the constantly 
advancing prices of materials and supplies of all kinds, including fuel, 
growing out of the European conflict and various other causes, have ac- 
quired a momentum which has carried them to figures unheard of heretofore. 

Added to these almost prohibitive costs, the railroads have been re- 
quired to shoulder numerous additional burdens, such as: higher wages 
for trainmen and enginemen, under provisions of the Adamson Law, 
effective January 1, 1917, necessary increases in the wages of other em- 
ployes of all classes, higher rates of taxes and additional forms of taxation 
as well as other onerous increased expenses which have to be met. 

These conditions, coupled with a lack of adequate facilities and avail- 
ible credit, have brought the railroads and the public face to face with 
a most critical situation. In order that the railroads may be placed in a 
position to efficiently handle existing traffic and be prepared to meet the 
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necessities of the international situation, it is absolutely essential that they 
be granted higher rates. 

Realizing the emergency now confronting them the railroads have made 
application to the Interstate Commerce Commission for a general advance 
in interstate freight rates and to the various state rdte-making bodies for 
similar general advances in State rates. 

It is hoped that both the Federal and State rate-making bodies, recogniz- 
ing the acute predicament in which the railroads now find themselves, as 
well as the justice of their claims, will speedily grant the necessary relief 
in the way of the prayed-for advances in rates. 


AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL. 


Agriculture is one of the most important industries of the Southwest 
and a proper appreciation of the many opportunities for improvement in 
agricultural methods should result in a corresponding increase in agricul- 
tural resources. This can best be accomplished through education and 
demonstration of proven principles of farm management, through en- 
couragement of the live stock industry and conservation of soil fertility. 
Much educational work has been conducted along these lines by the 
Company’s Agricultural and Industrial Department. 

The six months period covered by this report includes the harvest time 
for the 1916 crops. During this period, the territory served by this com- 
pany’s lines has enjoyed unusual prosperity due to good crops, high price 
of cotton, its by-products, and grains, and because of the fact that the 
farmers have practiced crop diversification and have produced the greater 
pertion of their living on their farms. The nation-wide campaign, in 
which this company is taking an active interest, to grow more feed and 
foodstuffs will, no doubt, be productive of good results during the 1917 
crop season. 

The rice crop of Arkansas was the largest and best in the history of the 
industry and highly profitable to the growers. However, the shipment of 
a large part of this crop was delayed beyond the period of this report, 
on account of the car shortage and other conditions. 

The demand for lumber and other forest products has been 
the movement during the six months period under review has been as 
heavy as the car supply would permit. The extreme car shortage which 
prevailed during all of the latter part of 1916, made it impossible to supply 
all of the cars required for the lumber industry, and while the tonnage 
was greater than during the corresponding period of the previous year, this 
increase was largely due to the heavier loading per car. The present de- 
mand for lumber is unprecedented and with a better car supply should 
show a greater tonnage for 1917. 

Throughout the territory traversed by 
been a most noticeable continuation of industrial development. Cities, 
towns, and rural communities have undergone substantial improvements, 
especially as to more and improved types of schools, construction of good 
roads, drainage ditches, etc. 

The enactment of the Federa] Farm Loan Law will have 
stabilize farm credits. in the South and to make it 
farmers to borrow money from usual sources at a 
terest and under conditions whereby they can make more permanent im 
provements. In order to place the advantages of the Federal Farm Loan 
act clearly before the farmers, the Agricultural and Industrial Department 
of these lines has distributed a large number of the Federal Farm Loan 
“primers” and have also given instructions in meetings and_otherwise. as 
to the proper methods to pursue in the formation of local Federal Farm 
Loan Associations. In several localities, local associations have already 
been formed in anticipation of the establishment of the Federal Farm 
Loan Banks, which will put the law into practical operation. 


good, and 


this company’s lines, there has 


a tendency to 
possible for the 
reasonable rate of in 


FEDERAL VALUATION. 

The work of valuation of these lines, begun by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission late in the year of 1914, was continued during the six months 
under review. The field forces of the Government have completed their 
work on the line, and the data obtained taken to the Chicago Office of 
the Division of Valuation for pricing and final summary. 

The preparation of Land and Equipment data, which is being compiled 
by the Company in response to orders of the Commission, is under way 
and will probably be ready for submission in the Summer of 1917. The 
accounting forces of the Division of Valuation who have been at work 
on the Company’s books since February 8, 1915, are still engaged, and, 
it is expected, will complete their work in the Company’s general offices 
by the middle of the Year 1917. As nearly as can be determined at this 
time, the commission’s “‘Tentative Valuation” of these lines will be served 
in the latter part of 1917 and under the Valuation Act the Company will 
have thirty days within which to file its protest. 

The amounts expended by these lines on account of 
work to date are as follows: 

Year ended June 30, 1915. 

Year ended June 30, 191 6. 

Six months ended December 31, 


Federal Valuation 


$14,812.81 
30,639 et: 


1916. 10,478. 


$55.¢ 9 30. 64 

During the latter part of 1916, the Commission served “Tentative Valu- 
ations” on four carriers, viz.: The Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Rail- 
road Company, The Texas Midland Railroad Company, New Orleans, Texas 
& Mexico Railroad Company and The Kansas City Southern Railway 
Company. Each of these carriers filed vigorous protests against the methods 
employed and results obtained by the Commission and several hearings 
have since been held in connection therewith. These hearings have been 
attended by representatives of the Company. 


INVESTMENT IN Roap AND EQUIPMENT. 
_In Exhibit “H” on page 35, under heading “Investment in Road and 
Equipment” will be found a statement of expenditures made for additions 
and betterments during the six months period ended December 31, 1916. 


EQUIPMENT. 


On page 61 will be found a list of equipment owned as of December 3 
1916, compared with June 30, 1916, showing changes made during tl 
six months period. 

Eight ten-wheel passenger locomotives and twelve consolidation 
locomotives, acquired under the terms of an Agreement of 
Sale, and referred to in the preceding annual report, 
ceived and placed in operation since the close of the 
December 31, 16. 

A program is now in effect which provides for the rehabilitation of freight 
equipment, extending over a period of three years. This program involves 
the dismantling and rebuilding of 4,650 box cars at the rate of 1,550 per 
annum, heavy maintenance repairs to 829 freight cars of various classes, 
the retirement (by scrapping or sale) and “writing out’ of Road and 
Equipment—Equipment account, of 537 light capacity (40, 000 pound) 
freight cars of various classes, ‘which are no longer fit for service on ac- 
count of light capacity, old age and decay, and the equipping of freight 
train cars owned with safety appliances, United States standard, all « 
which work is now being carried on at the Company’s shops. At close o 


l, 
1€ 


freight 
Conditional 
have been re- 
period ended 


f 
f 











August 17, 1917 


the period ended December 31, 1916, 616 box cars have been dismantled 
and rebuilt, and heavy repairs have been made to 343 cars of various 
classes, and 71 of the obsolete light capacity cars, have been scrapped or 
sold and their original cost “written out” of the Equipment account. The 
program for equipping cars with safety appliances, United States standard, 
is well under way and it is now anticipated that all freight cars will meet 
the requirements of the Interstate Commerce Commission not later than 
March 1, 1918, the final date set by the Commission for compliance with 
the Safety Appliance Act. 

Since the period covered by this report, contract has been let for the 
building of 125 steel underframe, 80,000 pound capacity, box cars to fill 
the vacancies caused by destruction of a similar number of 60,000 pound 
capacity wooden box cars, covered by Equipment Trust Agreements, and 
arrangements have been made to fill such vacancies in future by building 
the cars at Company shops. 

VALLEY TERMINAL RAILWay. 

The Valley Terminal Railway has been organized for the purpose of 
constructing a complete freight terminal at Valley Junction, in St. Clair 
County, Illinois, adjoining East St. Louis. The capital stock of the Valley 
Terminal Railway is owned by this company. Property (consisting of 
about 126 acres of land) has been acquired, plans for the track lay-out, 
engine house, machine and car repair shops, and various other buildings 
have been made, and at the date of this report, work has been com- 
menced, and if weather conditions permit, it is hoped the work may be 
completed during September or October of the present year. 

This Terminal will connect with the Missouri Pacific—St. Louis South- 
western Joint Illinois main line, and The Terminal Railroad Association 
of St. Louis (through its subsidiary, the Illinois Transfer Railroad), at 
Valley Junction, Illinois, and with both the Alton & Southern and Illinois 
Central Railroads at the East end. 
about fourteen miles of track. 


EXHIBIT R. 


SumMary oF Property INVESTMENTS AND ApvANcES UNFuNpED, CasH Loans 
to CONTROLLED AND AFFILIATED LINES, AND UNPLEDGED SECURITIES 


At present it is the intention to lay 


(Not Necessary FOR ControL) Hetp IN ComPany’s 
TREASURY, AS OF DeceMBER 31, 1916—SysTEM. 
' DETAILED TorTaL 
Accounts. AMOUNT. AMOUNT. 
St. L. S-W. Ry. Co. of Texas, expenditures, 
INVESTMENT IN ROAD AND EQUIPMENT 
—ROAD, UNFUNDED— 
St. L. S-W. Ry. Co., expenditures, January 
1 to June 30, 1916......ccccsercssseee $34,856.08 
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St. L. S-W. Ry. Co. of Texas, expenditures, 


fanuary. 1 to June 30, 1916. ccc. esews 482,643.43 $517,499.51 


INVESTMENTS IN AFFILIATED COM- 
PANIES— 
Bonps—UNPLEDGED— 
Paragould S-E Ry. Co., First and Ref 
Mtg. Bonds—Par Value............+- $511,000.00 
Southern Ill. & Mo. Bridge Co., First 
Mtg. Bonds—Par Value............. 600,000.00 1,111,000.00 
ApVANCES—OPEN ACCOUNTS 
So. Ill. & Mo. Bridge Co.—Cons. Adv.. $40,099.29 
Gray’s Point Term. Ry. Co.—Cons. Adv. 25,456.88 
Paragould S-E Ry. Co.—Cons. Adv.... 3,454.02 
The Pine Blf. Ark. Riv. Ry.—Cons, Adv. 30,472.83 
Memphis R. R. Term. Co.—Cons. Adv.. 110,297.10 
Dal. Term. Ry. & U. D. Co.—Cons, Adv. 3,726.68 
Stephenville N. & S. Texas Ry. Co.— 


Construction Advances 54,521.18 


268,027.98 


LOANS—COV. 
Valley 


BY BILLS RECEIVABLE— 


Terminal RaUWAY os <c0sccee ees 


$260,870.80 260,870.80 


UNADJUSTED DEBITS— 
Property ApvANCES—IN SuSPENSE— 
Illmo, Mo., Term.—Realty Adv. in Sus.. 
Additional Freight Term., Ft. Worth, Tex: 
Total expenditures $734,911.16 
Deduct amount 250,000.00 


$25,555.37 


funded..... 484,911.16 


510,466.5 


w 


SEcuRITIES IssvED oR AssuMED, UNPLEDGED— 


St. L. S-W. Ry. Co., Com. Stock—Par Val. 


: $143,900.00 
St. L. S-W. Ry. Co., Pref. Stock—Par Val. 


106,350.00 


St. L. S-W. Ry. Co., First Term. & U. 
Mtge. Bonde—Par Value. ..1.:<cesece0e's 4,114,000.00 4,364,250.00 
Total 


$7 ,032,114.82 














BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT CO.—REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS TO THE STOCKHOLDERS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1917. 


85 Clinton Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., July 23, 1917. 


The operations of the system for the year ending June 30, 1917, with 
comparison for the preceding fiscal year, are shown generally in the fol- 
lowing table: 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE RESULTS OF THE OPERA- 
TIONS OF THE BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT SYSTEM FOR 
YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1917 AND 1916. 
































Increase+ 
1917 1916 Decrease— 
Gross Earnings from Operation.$29,504,018.96 $27,948,771.81 +$1,555,247.15 
Operating Expenses .......-.- 16,741,417.19 15,693,907.81 + 1,047,509.38 
Net Earnings from Opera- 
OOM: Sacanwcnsmen ean «+» 12,762,601.77  12,254,864.00 + 507,737.77 
Income from Other Sources... 427,814.75 438,705.88 — 10,891.13 
Total TMbOM6. 6.:.éiscssneee 13,190,416.52 12,693,569.88 + 496,846.64 
Less Taxes and Fixed Charges 7,995,178.23 7,081,737.70 + 913,440.53 
a eee 5,195,238.29  5,611,832.18 — 416,593.89 
Surplus at Beginning of Year. 11,562,654.04 10,621,966.45 + 940,687.59 
MUN inns ns ninthccioie aleve s aielow 16,757,892.33 16,233,798.63 + 524,093.70 
Other Credits to Surplus dur- 
RE ni wc crrcinewetenean 22,603.07 69,958.05 — 47 354.98 
INE \cainns Ciagacarateie' oie wales 16,780,495.40 16,303,756.68 + 476,738.72 
Of this amount there has been 
appropriated: 
Accounts written off........ 5,515.97 6,330.75 — 814.78 
Adjustment of Expenses prior 
MRE | s ecne cc carauiclatstieaw's 1,088.36 8,621.97 — 9,710.33 
Supersession and  Deprecia- 
SiN ke hice ieee ice keen 289,022.50 66,247.94 + 222,774.56 
Loss from operation of Em- 
ployees’ Restaurants ...... 5,631.86 2,338.35 + 3,293.51 
Adjustment of Special Fran- 
chise and Real Estate Taxes 135.37 183,970.44 — 183,835.07 
Expenses in connection with 
Thompson Legislative In- 
vestigation of Public Serv- 
ice Commission .......... 4,850.00 — 4,850.00 
Allowance to Employees in 
Military Service .......<- 17,345.81 1,425.19 + 15,920.62 
Christmas Gratuities to Em- 
CSO ere eee 29,341.29 a 29,341.29 
Dividend on B. R. T. Co.’s 
Stock outstanding ........ 4,467,318.00  4,467,318.00 ales ; 
Total Appropriations ......... 4,813,222.44  4,741,102.64 + 72,119.80 
Balance Sheet Surplus ....... $11,967,272.96 $11,562,654.04 + $404,618.92 
*Credit. 
The year’s surplus applicable for dividends was $5,195,238.29—equiva- 
= 6.97 per cent on Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company’s stock out- 
standing, 


The gross revenue from operation was $29,504,018.96, a gratifying in- 
Crease of $1,555,247.15, or 5.56 per cent. 

he operating expenses were increased by the same influences which 
have prevailed generally throughout the country in cumulative force since 


the breaking out of the European war, namely, the rising prices of labor 
and materials. These expenses aggregated $16,741,417.19, an increase of 
$1,047,509.38, or 6.67 per cent—most of which increase was represented 
by higher wages. The percentage of operating expense to transportation 
revenue was 56.74, as compared with 56.15 for the preceding year. The 
charges to maintenance of way and structure and equipment aggregated 
$5,001,637.33, 2 slight increase over the charges for the preceding year. 
The amount expended, however, was less than the amount charged by 
$120,376.02, which halance was carried to the credit or reserves. The 
large increase in the cost of power was due primarily to two factors 
namely, the higher cost of coal, and the necessity for purchasing outside 
power because of delay on the part of the Public Service Commission in 
approving arrangements for the supply of power for rapid transit lines. 

he burden of taxaticn continues to increase, the amount charged for 
the year being $2,351,104.16, which is 27.94 per cent more than for the 
preceding vear. 

Deductions from operating income were swelled by the addition of 
$442,863.36 to interest, om account of new rapid transit properties placed 
in operation. Other interest and rental deductions were somewhat less than 
for the preceding year, making the net deductions $400,018.89 greater. 

The remaining surplus is $416,593.89 less than for the preceding year. 
In other words, out of an addition of $1,555,247.15 in gross operating 
revenue, while $507,737.77 was saved in net revenue, the additional charges 
for taxes and interest absorbed all of this saving and considerably more. 
Nevertheless the company was able to maintain its dividend rate of 6 per 
cent, and add a substantial amount to the system’s surplus. 

Et is gratifying to note that the operations of the company’s rapid transit 
lines in conjunction with those provided by the city under the provisions 
of the contracts of March 19, 1913, resulted for the year ending June 30 
1917, in earning not only the first preferential of $3,500,000 (which accrues 
under the contracts to the operator and is applicable to interest on obliga- 
tions outstanding prior to the date of the contracts, and to dividends) 
but within $250,371.77 of interest at the rate of 6 per cent on the cost 
of new properties placed in operation since March 19, 1913. This deficit 
is cumulative and becomes a charge against future earnings before the city 
receives interest on its investment. The total deficiency from the beginning 
of temporary operation on August 4, 1913, to June 30, 1917, is $1,037,276.78 
all of which, notwithstanding that it is subsequently to be made good has 
been absorbed as it accrued in the respective annual statements of the 
system. These results have been attained before the completion of the 
combined system and without the addition of any new lines which con- 
tribute materially to net earnings. The showing is indicative of the 
possibilities of the completed system and justifies the previously expressed 
confidence that it will only be a short time after complete operation when 
all of the operator’s preferentials will have been earned and the city will 
begin to get interest on its investment. The Broadway subway, which is 
expected to contribute largely to this result, will be partially opened for 
operation during the next few months, but unfortunately the completion 
of the entire line with its resulting benefits will be still longer deferred. 

SPECIAL BURDENS ON SURFACE LINES. 


The street surface railroad companies of the system have applied to the 
Public Service. Commission for a modification of its order of March 17, 
ae certain rules and regulations regarding the issuance of 
_This order was accepted under protest and without waiving any legal 
rights, and upon the understanding that in case the effects should be 
adverse the companies ‘vould apply to the Commission for relief. The 
Commission’s order required the establishment of over three hundred addi- 
tional transfer points, and became effective June 1, 1914. Under the new 
regulations the passenger receipts of these companies have remained prac- 
tically stationary, while during the three years preceding the order the 
average increase in passenger revenue had been over $600,000 per year 
The number of transfer passengers carried, however, has increased from 
146,000,000 in 1913, to nearly 173,000,000 in 1917, and the average fare 
per passenger has consequently decreased from 3.41 cents in 1913 to 3.26 
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i to the interest, however, either of the 
t return on a public utility property she uld 
merely within the limit of constitutionality. 

§ New York forbade a reduction of rates 

upon capital expended to less than 10 per 
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| rinciple of encouraging the business cf trans- 

1 + d, the legislature specifically restricted the 
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H not 
is not 


comply 


Many square 
housing a great population. 
improvements. Fully devel- 
from congestion. Municipal expansion and 
t exist without transportation. From the be- 
ooklvn and Oueens the measure of progress has 
ansportation. TI expansion of facilities has in- 
vy increasing valuations of land, construction of 

gement of indust and increase of nahedlon. 
ars our system has led this march of municipal prog- 
encouraged investors in our securities. 
been almost negligible, but conservative financing 
have maintained confidence. In the meanwhile 
s of mitlions ef dollars have been added to the two beroughs’ 
W nillion and a half of inhabitants to their population. This 
woudertul growth can be continued only if transportation does its share. 
Transportation cannot do its share without credit. Credit can only come 
with net income More largely and vitally interested than any of our 
security holders in establishing for our properties a reasonable net income 
every inhabitant of the greater city. To him the dividends on transit 

ss have been immediate and cumulative. 
ased expenditures are necessary for ample compensation to labor 
maintaining a proper standard of up-keep and service. All these 
cannot be possible without an adequate return to those who furnish the 
money. 

The relief which the companies have 
moderate sum for certain transfers. The abuse of the transfer privilege 
is one of the worst things which confronts our operations. Properly re- 
stricted transfers encourige traffic, as do low fares, but there is a limit 
beyond which such concessions cannot be safely made, and to that limit and 
beyond the Commission’s order has forced us. We do not wish to be 
compelled to ask for an increase in the unit_ fare of five cents, as have 
surface companies of the State outside of New York City, but we are 
firmly convinced that the prodigal use of transfers, as now permitted, is 
an iniury both to our properties and to the public, and that it should be 
materially restricted either by an abolition of many of the transfers or by 
a moderate charge therefor. 

RAPID TRANSIT PROGRESS UNDER CITY CONTRACTS. 

It has been extremely fortunate, both for the city and for the operators 
under the Dual System Contracts for the extension of rapid transit, that 
the principal contracts for construction and equipment were placed prior 
to the beginning of the present period of high prices. Otherwise the 
contracts could not have been entered into. and the extension of transporta- 
tion facilities would have heen indefinitelv postponed. 

This is illustrated forcibly in connection with the 
New York Municipal Railway i 
for the Brooklyn Rapid 
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portunity tor 
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rogress has 
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contracts let by the 
Corporation which is carrying on the work 
Transit System. The quantity of structural steel 
contracted for, in discharging our obligations under the city agreements, 
has been approximately 120,000 tons—covering substantially all the require- 
ments. The average price of this steel delivered was $42.34 per ton. The 
cost today would be considerably more than twice as much per ton, besides 
the correspondingly increased cost of erection. The five ‘hundred steel 
subway cars which we have contracted for, and about four hundred of 
which have heen delivered, would have cost about 40 per cent more than 
the actual price. Deliveries of structural steel or other materials and of 
equipment would, of course, now be impossible within any reasonable period. 

Contracts for substantially all our part of the construction and equip- 
ment contemplated by the joint arrangement with the city have been let— 
the principal exceptions being the continuation of the third-tracking of 
the Fulton Street Elevated from Nostrand Avenue to Brooklyn Bridge, 
which the Public Service Commission has refused to allow to proceed 
although most of the steel required therefor has been furnished; the 
ordering (under option) of one hundred additional steel subway cars; 
signal and line equipment for the 14th Street-Eastern line and for the 
60th Street Tunnel to Queens: lire equipment of the Culver Line: struc- 
tural additions to the Coney Island Terminal, and increase in yard and 
shop facilities. 

The requirement to supply a 
lines has been su spended by the city and in lieu thereof arrangements 
have been entered into with the Interborough Rapid Transit Company and 
with the Transit Development Company for purchasing power in Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn respectively. The Transit Development Company is a 
constituent company of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit System, and, in order 
to enable it to furnish power for the rapid transit and surface lines in 
Brooklvn and Queens, will largely increase its generating capacity. 

On May 28, 1917, the elevated extension to Tamaica was placed in opera- 
tion between Cypress Hills and Richmond Hill, and the remainder is 
expected to be ready for traffic during the latter part of this year. 

The Coney Islard Terminal work has been completed to a point of per- 
mitting operation of two tracks on the new structure from Sheepshead Bay 
to Culver Terminal, end while the other portions have been delaved on 
account of the non-delivery of steel, it is believed that the main portion 
of this terminal construction will be completed during the year 1917, and 
that the entire terminal will be ready for use during the summer of 1918, 
with the exception of the connection with the city-built Culver line, the 
construction o! ich is likely to be still further deferred for at least a 

on account of the difficulty of obtaining steel 
entire third-tracking of the Broadway Elevated was placed in opera- 
\venue and Manhattan Junction on December 23, 


power generating plant for rapid transit 


} 


between Marey 


equipning the city-built subwavs has been undertaken. 
f construction was 

i Considerable 

nt thereof, 


even 
completed by the’ city, and has 
work has been done in providing 
and transmission lines. 
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The Public Service Commission, acting for the city, has completed the 
West End Elevated line, and operation thereon, which was begun in June, 
1916, between the Fourth Avenue Subway at 38th Street and 84th Street, 
was extended to 25th Avenue on July 29, 1916, and to the Coney Island 
connection on July 21, 1917. ; 
The completion of the other lines’ which are being constructed by 
city fer operation in connection with our system is eg more 01 
uncertain. It is expected that the Broadway subway in Manhattan 
be ready for operation between Canal Street and 14th Street in tl early 
part of August. This will mean no relief in Manhattan, and will en 
merely an extension of the Fourth Avenue Subway service vii e Man 
hattan Bridge and Canal Street subway to Union Square. 
of the Broadway subway between Whitehall Street and Canal 
between 14th Street and 42nd Street, will, it is expected 
Service Commission, be ready for operation in October or 
the current vear. The portion cf the Broadway line north 
and extending through Seventh Avenue, 59th and 60th 
Queensborough Tunnel, will probably not be ready for traffic 
in the vear 1918. 
The Montague Street tunnel cot necting the Broadway 
Fourth Avenue subway in Brooklyn will probably not 
ready for operation until the summer of 1918, and the 
the Fourth Avenue subway and the 
at he same time. 
work of the city on the 14th Street-Eastern line 
ving yet been let for the elevated portion 
w York o relief frees the operation of 
ide ist two vears. 
ion of the new Queensborough Tunnel line cont 
vay subwav at 60th Street and with the Astori 
1 Queens is still remote. The construction contract 
work being finished in February, 1919. 
No contract has yet been let by the Public Serv vice 
the extension of the Centre Street Loop through Nassau- Bi 
hattan, conrecting with the Montague Street tunnel. 
furnish the link of a verv important loop service from 
Manhattan, via the Ma nhattan Bridge and Montague 
will do very toward improving transit between 
Manhattan. The Commission excuses its delay in lettin 
this extension on the ground of present difficulties with 
uncertainty of deliveries of material and scarcity of labor. 
RESULTS OF OPERATIONS UNDER JOINT ARRANGEMENT 
CITY. 
terms of our contracts 
porary operation” began on August 4, 1913, when portions 
Street Loop tracks were opened for traffic. As lines have 
placed in operation from time to time the results have 
pandinz. ond are indicated in the table presented below, whicl 
the ful! period of such operation and separately the oper: ations for 
ending June 30, 1917. As comp 1 with the preceding al 
joint revenue increased $1,467,762 The operating expenses i 
$743,250.42, leaving a gain in net ne of $724, 511.82. Taxes, however, 
increased $290,528.39. After deducting from the net revenue the com- 
pany’s preferentia! of $3,500,000 (reserved to the operator under the con- 
tract with the city) the amount of net income applicable to interest on the 
new investment of both company and city was $858,451.04, as compared 
with $424,467.51 last year. As provided in the contract this net 
is applied first to the payment of the company’s interest. Down to June 
30, 1917, the joint system’s future earnings are indebted to the New York 
Consolidated Railroad Company (the operator) for $1,037,276.78 deficiency 
in interest. The city’s deficits are, contrary to rules of accounting applied 
to railroad companies, added to the cost of construction during the period 
of “temporary operation.” 
The table of operations is as follows: 

RESULT OF OPERATIONS OF NEW YORK CONSOLIDATED RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY, LESSEE, UNDER THE PROVISIONS: OF 
CONTRACT NO. 4, DATED MARCH 19, 1913, BETWEEN 
THE NEW YORK MUNICIPAL RAILWAY CORPO- 
RATION AND THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

Year 
ending 
Tune 30, ald 
$11,100,527.1 


ubway 


conne 
Brighton Beach line sl 


much 


WITH 
Under the 


with the city what 


been stez 


income 


For the period 
August 4, 1913, 
to June 30, 19 

$36,827,671. 


‘ 
REVENUE: 

Passenger Revenue 
Chartered Cars .and 

enue , 4,085.72 
Advertising ee 952.5 28.87 
Other Car and Station Privileges 
Rent of Buildings 2nd Other Property... 
Rent of Tracks and Terminals 
Miscellaneous 


Misc. 


2. 


$37 7 666,: 349.67 


$11,37 71,282.40 


DEDUCTIONS: 
Rentals 
Taxes 
Operating 

tenance 
Mairtenance 
Depreciation 
Company's 


$67,460.00 
723,049.64 


Experses, 


Fund 
_ Fund 


4,520,113.06 
1361.7 66.93 
340,441.73 
3,500,000.00 


Total 
Net over First Preferential 
Company’s Second Preferential as 
Engineer’s Determination of Cost 
Reserve in respect of lines in operation— 


Anticipating Chief Engineer’s Deter- 
mination of Cost 39,718.18 


$1,741,404. 


$1 108, 822.8 81 
Dericit* 1x ComMpany’s PREFERENTIALS..... 
INTEREST*Y Paip By City on Its Cost oF 

CONSTRUCTION OF_ PROPERTY PLACED IN 

OPERATION Prius StnktnG Funp at Rate 

oF 1 Per Cent Per ANNUM 
Totrar Derici 

*To be made good from future net 
interest and Sinking Fund charges. 

+ Deficits in City’s charges during temporary 
the Cost of Construction of City Owned Lines. 


Total Second Preferential 


$250,371.77 


income before payment 


operation to be 











August 17, 1917 


EMPLOYEES’ SUBSCRIPTIONS TO LIBERTY BONDS. 

The participation of employees of the system in the Government Liberty 
Loan was particularly gt ratifying. The number of employees making sub- 
scriptions was 7,744, and the total number of bonds subscribed for was 
$578,850. Of these bonds 10,775 were in $50 denomination. Subscriptions 
came from every department, and were encouraged by the partial payment 
plan offered by the company, whereby to those who chose to avail them- 
selves of this plan ins stallments on account of subscriptions are deducted 
weekly or monthly from the pay rolls—the period of payment extending 
over one year in the case of certain emplovees, and over two years in the 
case of other employees. By this method not only was the volume of 
subscriptions made large, but employees were encouraged to set aside a 
portion of their earnings in a thrift fund. In order to finarce the trans- 
action the company borrowed the amount necessary to pay for the bonds 
originally, with the privilege of reducing its loan from week to week as 
instz illments on the purchase price are received from subscribers. 

EMPLOYEES’ WELFARE WORK. 

For varicus oe in the interest of the health, social entertainments, 
life insurance and welfare of its employees, the companies of the system 
expended during the year $132,803.78, including the application to these 
items of $13,487 bond premiums. 





.36 received from the collection of fidelity 
Of this amount $32,653.68 was for pensions, and $35,559.50 was for life 
insurance. 
On June 30 
Plan—a_ net 
deceased employees were 
policies. 
RELATIONS 


1917, 6,245 employees were members of the Group Insurance 
increase of 497 During the fiscal year the beneficiaries of 
paid the sum of $61,000 under the terms of the 
BETWEEN 


COMPANY AND EMPLOYEES. 


Throughout the labor disturbances in the summer and autumn of 1916, 
which temporarily interfered with the operations of most of the transpor- 
tation lines of the city, our employees gave renewed evidence of their 


loyalty and co-operation, They repelled the efforts of outside a ; 
stir up discord and to paralyze service. The sympathetic relations which 
had prevailed for years between men and management remained unbroken. 
In order that these ties might be st1 engthened and a fuller opportunity given 
for mutual consultation, the functions of the Employees’ Benefit Associa- 
tion (comprising pra iclically all employees) were enlarged by provision for 
the election by secret ballot of trustees representing the various depart- 
ments of the system, who will be the spokesmen of their fellow employees, 
respectively, in working out in conjunction with heads of departments the 
improvement of working conditions. These departmental trustees meet 
periodically and have already accomplished much towards the purposes for 
which they were elected. : 
FIRE INSURANCE. 

The Insurance Reserve Fund was increased during the year by $59,8 
and amounted on June 30th lact to $898,934.92. The average 
reinsurance in effect during the vear was $25,046,494.38, upon which the 
premiums made an average rate of 23.8. On account of certain adjust- 
ments this rate was somewhat sub-normal. 

The fire iosses during the year aggregated $1,959.47, of which $399.73 was 
paid ovt of the reserve Fund, and the remainder through reinsurance. 


Inspection for prevention of fire has been rigid and systematic, and this 
accounts for the very smal] percentage of loss. 


FREIGHT OPERATION. 


The South Brooklyn Railway Company has continued to conduct the 
freight operations of the system. These have been interfered with consid- 
erably during the nast year by reconstruction work on lines and terminals, 
and by the competition: of automobile trucks in the carriage of beer, ice an 
asphalt. The freight revenues were $505,556.09, an increase of $12,386.04, 
and the operating expense was $304,666.22. 

Several new sidings at manufacturing plants have been installed, and 
there scems to be a tendency on the part of Brooklyn manufacturers to take 
further advantage of, the facilities which are offered. This is particularly 
true in outlying territories where freight operation can be conducted with- 
cut interference with the recvlar passenger business of the system. 


MISCELLANEOUS IMPROVEMENTS, RENEWALS AND REPAIRS. 


Additions, renewals and even ordinary maintenance work have been 
restricted and hampered by the prevailing conditions affecting the supply 
of labor and materials. Not only is the work done more expensively, but on 
account of the impossibility or delay of getting material, much desirable 
work has had to be postpened. This is particularly true in renewals of 
track, where only a part of the reconstruction program has been carried 
out because of the failure to get rail. This condition seems likely to con- 
tinue for at least another year. 
._ Among the various expenditures for maintenance ard construction during 
the fiscal year (other than construction and equipment expenditures on rapid 
Fe one lines referred to in a preceding part of this report) are the fol- 


lowin 

The "30.000 K.W. Turbo Unit and Condenser Outfit, contracted for in 
Tanuar~ 1916, for the Williamsburg Power Station. which was to have 
been received in, August, 1916, was not delivered until recently. The con- 
denser has been install'ed and the turbo unit is being erected and is expected 
to be ready for service about the first of October. 

Plans have been made for a further increase in power facilities by a 
reconstruction of the so-called Eastern Power Station, and two 35,000 K.W. 
Turbo Units for — station have been contracted for, to be delivered 
during May and November of 1919. 

During the year 18 Tavlor stokers were 
Power Station, making 24 in operation: 8 blower equipments have been 
installed, 4 of which are now in service. Orders have been placed for 
36 additional stokers and 4 blower equipments, making a total of 72 stokers 
for the station. In the same station the rebuilding of coal downtakes for 
18 boilers, and the rebuilding of ash downtakes for 11 boilers have been 
comnleted: the main steam header was rebuilt; the work of rebuilding the 
auxiliary steam piping in the boiler room on account of increase in the 
working steam pressure is about one-half completed: 42 feed water regulators 
have been ordered to be installed on the boilers in order to provide auto- 
matic regulation of the feed water, which will result in more efficient opera- 
tion of the boilers and auxiliaries. 

At the Central Power Station two coal bridges have been constructed, 
“= a canacity of handling 125 tons of coal per hour. One of these 
bridges is in oper ration and the second is under way. The slip on the north 
side of the station was tedredged to provide for the entrance of barges in 
connection with the proposed storage of coal on the north side of the - 
_The Richmond Hill substation was increased from 2,000 K.W. to 3,500 
K.W.; the Corona Svhstation from 1,500 K.W. to 2,000 K.W.:; the Essex 
Street Suhstetion from 3.000 K.W. to 5,000 K.W.: the Parkville Substation 
from 4,009 K.W. to 6.009 K.W.—part of these increases in capacity being 
provided by transfer of rotaries from other substations. 

Additional switchboard panels have been installed in the Tompkins and 
Myrtle Substatiors, and additional switchboard equipment has been ordered 
for the Coney Island Substation. 

During the vear there were removed from the system 49.71 miles of 
overhead direct current feeders, of which 11.02 miles were reinstalled in 
other parts of the svstem: 25.09 miles of underground feeders were re- 
moved, and 14.69 miles reinstalled in other parts of the system. 


agitators to 


36.84, 
amount of 








installed in the Williamsburg 
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There were renewed 97.40 miles of trolley 
duit line were constructed on Avenue H 
to Ocean Avenue. 


wire, and 1,309 feet of con- 
from the Brighton Beach line 





There were &62 trolley alled during the year; 419 removed; 
181 reset; 375 reinforced, 1 2,480 repainted. 

On May 4, 1917, the surface railroad operating headquarters at Ridge- 
wood were transferred to th« terminal at Fresh Pond Road, and the 
former property is available for sale. hed 

Various improvements and rr s were made in buildings and other 


structures, 
. 
Approximately 11% miles of surface track 


were reconstructed, involv- 
ing the entire 


removal of the old track structure and foundation, and its 











replacement with new ch stardard grooved girder rail, on. wood 
ties, with cast welded joi rods, and the installation of new 
pavement on concrete foundation. . 

The surface track overhavled and repaved amounted to 12,652 lineal 
feet of single trac! 

The new lines of surface track constructed during the year aggregated 
56,465 feet measured as single track. This construction was at the follow- 
ing ‘locations: 

St., St. Nicholas Ave. to Myrtle Ave. ....cscccseccns . 944 ft. 

es Re 7 eS eo es, ey Oe ey a tera te era &s73. ~ 
Eighth Ave., 39th St. to Bay Ridge Ave. 2.0.00 ccvesceccsvviereiene 15,482“ 
Fresh Pond Rd., Lutheran Line to Metropolitan Ave........++. 3652 ** 
Metropolitan Ave., Dry Harbor Rd. to J Meth AWE, isccsin we ane 18,041 ‘‘ 
Set CE, WSS Ot te bes ME REE SUE Es cuss encwee saw msmnee soi “ 
New 110th St., BRN b.oo5e.w nl cinie Sees cea Bees Rae 4932 “ 
Line on Ralph, d Kemble Aves. to Atlantic Gulf and 


Pacific Co.’s 
With the e 
leading to tl 
above consirt 





= 4,200 ‘“ 
new street at Brighton Beach and the line 

nd ic Company at Mill Island, the 
ved girder rail with sheet asphait pave- 




















ment on Surf Avenve, 1 g e block pavement with sand founda- 
tion on Flatbush Avenue 1 standard 5-inch granite on concrete foyn- 
dation on the ne of the lines. 

e ret | ts to t extent of 122,111 square yards of pave- 
ment, divide ed. as foll ows: 

LOW GEOHIER OT CORECETE so 56. 050.6:0.0: 5:6 5 0 dis-eredieelh ele bee 74,758 square yards 
New granite on sand. ECCT ee ee 4,903 = - 
Bectit Granite OM CONCTETE. cscs cicaccie se ccewen sedees 12,589 sy 2 
Recut grani eG WAM cus bbe cada ete twa eee eee 3,907 ” nad 
IE RINNE ig ctor dca.aeainie wed Alec S 568 we © Oe EERO ee eo aI 11,234 ¥ cs 
Sheet BSPNAlE weccccccccevecsvevvcvvesssecesevceeess 14.720 ” wd 

ig2. “e a 

Twenty-one pieces of track special work were installed; 75 
renewed, and 33 Te] aired I'welve electric switches were inst alled, 

The sing] e track on Adams Street, north of Front Street, comprising 230 
lineal ieet, was rem ved Iso approximately 2,640 feet of single track 
from property conveyed to Bi ‘ighton-by-the-Sea at Brighton Beach. 

A dump track for dispo of snow was installed at the dock at the foot 

f Fulton Street 

Surface storuge tracks were removed from the storage yard at Ocean 


Avenue and ‘hemes Z, upon expiration of the lease of that property. 
The new drawbridge over Coney Island Creek at Stillwell Avenue and 

the connecting tracks were placed in operation. 

On the elevated lines 16,862 lineal feet of structure 

1,998 ties were renewed, besides 106,832 lineal 

8,170 lineal feet of footwalk 

The rail and special work 


were repainted; 
feet of guard rail, and 


onto 


renewals on the elevated lines consisted of 
renewing 41,426 feet of 80-Ib. running rail; 4,488 feet of 100-lb. running 
rail; 702 feet ef guard rail, aaa les various frogs and switches. 

The equipment of all surface passenger cars with air brakes required by 
order of the Public Service Commission was completed with the installation 








of 128 complete and 122 partial air brake equipments on double-track open 
cars; there were also installed 24 geared hand brakes, completing this 
installation. 

Whiting electrically  sphee cranes were installed on three cars, dis- 
placing detricks and pillar cranes, 

Considerable work was done in the iepairing, repainting and _over- 


hauling of equipment, the number of surface cars 

shops for this purpose, or for damage in 

number of elevated and subway cars 1,184 
For ade he purposes four surface passenger cars were equipped 


with enclosed platforms, the doors of which are interlocked with the power 
control of the car. 


Jarious machinery was added to the shop equipment. 

Three hundred pairs of Brill 22-E maximum traction were 
equipped with inside hung brake riggings, and &7 pairs of the same class 
of trucks on cars of the Coney Island & Brooklyn Railroad Company were 
equipped with fixed wheel guards. 

TNCREASE IN NUMBER OF STOCKHOLDERS. 

The number of stockholders at the date of closing the books for divi- 

dends in June, 1917, was 9,187, an increase of 149 as compared with the 


similar date of 1916, ; 
RESERVE ACCOUNTS, 
been added to during the year as follows: 


passing through the 
operation, being 3,280, and 


trucks 


Reserves have 
Insurance 


DC er oe Ee re er ee $59,836.84 

Amortization of Capital, et@...60csccveveeses re ee eae - 173,229.61 

PER OERS CIRO nos 530.00. 6.5 6056000 eee Reon kes 90,451.23 

(Cree ee era ee an eer Nee cre Maa LL $323,517.68 

As against these additions, however, payments have been made on ac- 
count of Employer’s Liability amounting to $20 


. ,922.55, and 
account o roperty retired, aggrega 
$474,807.12, thereby reducing the accumulated “saaarune as pn ge gy 
balance sheet by $171, 811.99. The adjustments for property retired (which 
are reflected both in this statement, in the direct charges to profit and loss, 
and in the capital accounts) are somewhat abnormal. being increased con- 
siderably by the discarding of obsolete power house a no longer 
required transmission lines and hy the removal of car fenders. 
CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURES. 

On accovnt of the construction and equipment 
under contract with the City, the New 
tion has expended duting the year an additional amount of $9,146,736. 03, 
making the total expenditures to June 30. 1917, as follows: 

On accourt of contribution to City-owned lines 

On account of equinment of City -owned lines. 

On account of additions, extensions and 
existing railroads 


Total 


ot | oyers charges to 
Amortization of Capital, ete., on 


of rapid transit lines 
York Municipal Railway Corpora- 





- $11,149,308.00 
8,373,233.79 


30,458,769.53 
ee Se ee ee $49, 981, 311. 32 
svstem have expended during the year for 
improvements $1,249.326.53, of which $546,824.33 was for 


improvements of 





additions ty 


track and roadway (including extensions), $122,772.71 for electric line, 
$256,318.12 for power plant, $174,657. 27 for cars and electrical equipment, 
$72,581.20 for buildings and fixtures, $48,608.43 for real estate, and the 
remainder for mis scellaneous ‘paige As against these charges, how- 


ever, credits have been made for properties displaced aggregating in value 
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$957,200.82, leaving a net addition to the property accounts of other com- Degesget with City of New York by The . 
panies $292,125.71. D & BR. BR. Co See ea eS ee 15,000.00 
s t ’ : 
BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT REFUNDING MORTGAGE FOUR PER epost with alee lower. 725,000.00 
CENT. BONDS Guaranty Fund Brooklyn City Railroad 
Detected te Fale 1, Wiss cvicied ceiecececteecsessexes $55,705,000.00 MME ckas comin cadlietaades easieoamesede 250,000.00 
Pe SD SOEB oe 5 i406 oeiepcipdsinncccuceveeeeces 223,000.00 —————— 
_— wstiaaiaecis $22,850,000.00 
$55,928,000.00 -——— 
Cree Gee GN gc ceed inneaseee beens ee cekueenewens 29,619,000.00 
—_—- — * $2,265,000 par value of these notes have been converted into New 
Net Authenticated and Outstanding............-cceeeeeeees $26,309,000.00 York Municipal Railway Corporation’s five per cent. first mortgage bonds, 
ee as permitted, prior to January 1, 1916, by the terms of the trust agreement. 
Ie hands of the. Publics. <iccccereccssivccteccseecesseeee $3,459,000.00 Detailed statements of operation, various statistics and consolidated bal- 
Ie posneemes 26 the DB. RB TFT. Geetetbe cn sc cccscccetscevseans $22,850,000.00 ance sheet are appended hereto. 
As follows: The Board of Directors desires to express its appreciation of the loyalty 
*Collateral to $60,000,000.00 6 yr. 5 per and efficiency of its employees during the past year, particularly in view 
OE LEIP eT Te EOP $10,000,000.00 of the trying conditions of the times through which we are passing. 
Collateral to Bills Payable.......csccescoes 6,690,000.00 By order of the Board, 
Oy eS SS OS re 4,583,000.00 T. S. WILLiaMs, 
ee et =e eS errr ee 587,000.60 President 
CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD COMPANY—SIXTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 
Chicago, January. a, 3907. CAPITALIZATION. 
To ie Setinntiiee of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Com- eae ais 
As of july 1, 1916, there was issued the Sixty-Second Annual Report Dividends Declared During 
of your Company, covering the year ended June 30, 1916. Since then the Total Par Value the Year. 
Interstate Commerce Commission has changed its fiscal year for which " Authorized and — ee tees = 
carriers are required to make reports, to end December 31 instead of | Number of Shares. Outstanding. Rate. Amount 
June 30 as heretofore. A similar change in the fiscal year has been made 1,108,391 $110,839,100.00 8% $8.867.128.00 
by most of the cailroads of the country and your directors took similar The capital stock outstanding remained without change during the year 
action at meeting held January 24, 1917. : ode —_ 
It has seemed best, for purpose of future comparisons, to make this ahh eds FUNDED DEBT. 
report cover the fiscal! year ended December 31, 1916, and the figures are Nominally Actually Issued. Interest 
so presented herein. There are included, however, for the six months Issued. -——— —_— A ——-— - —__— Accrued 
period ended December 31, 1916, an Income Account Statement, and tables Reacquired During Year 
showing Changes in Equipment, Revenue Freight Carried and Investment a a ~ Actually on Bonds 
in Road and Equipment. In In Tn Sinking Out- * Actually 
= Treasury. Treasury. Pledged. Funds. standing. Outstanding.” 
COMPARATIVE INCOME STATEMENT, $9,873,000 $3,885,400 $31,000 $23,466,700 $176,487,900  $6.960,493.46 
YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31. The funded "debt outstdnding was reduced $4,838,000. This reduction was 
Per We in bonds purchased an 
Gam 1916 OPERATING REVENUES. 1915 Cent. OO a $2,952,500 
: = held by Trustees of ‘peed caine weblenio ce oa aw ned 1,319,500 
70.80 $ 77,310,516. 00 cb a aS ee $ 64,211,845.33 68.61 canceled and retired 366.000 
20.00 7 FS | er Passenger ........ 20,438,621.92 21.84 Me Ae eas eee Raia. 
2.47 2'691.304 66 Citaanaacns ew 2,593,884.14 2.77 $4 232 O00 
2.61 PREATUBOD .60cc0c0 ee eo 2,436,064.43 2.60 MILEAGE Penree 
2.06 2,250,015.47 ....... Miscellaneous ....... 1,983,640.41 2.32 vacatbtiget ey 
1.97 TIARSERSE scccvnns Incidental ........ 1,847,742.06 1.98 MILEAGE OF ROAD OPERATED ON DECEMBER 31, 1916 
.09 101 "301.85 pean Joint facility ....... 77,924.14 .08 Line Owned 
preeant = : : ——_ A —_——~, Operated Total 
100.00 $109,191,204,49 ...Total operating revenue... $ 93,589,722.43 100.00 STATE Mein Li eee Total Under Lease Mileage 
4 " — ae Main Line. and Spurs. otal. or Contract. Operated 
OPERATING EXPENSES. Colorado ........ 214.11 180.25 394.36. 34.97 429.33 
Maintenance of way and struc- EE Skew dace 891.48 783.53 1,675.01 114.06 1,789.07 
Riga gis iS | rer tures ... : -@ 12,025,216.06 12.85 Towa ............ 371.68 993.44 1,365.12 73.44 1,438.56 
15.62 17,053,851.51 ..Maintenance of equipment. 14,833,787.07 15.85 Kansas .......... 12.71 246.61 259.32 .82 260.14 
1,52 SEEMED cckecdcnve “gee 1,577,138.03 1.69 Minnesota ....... 23.61 oe 23.61 14.84 38.45 
29.32  32,014,949.04 ...... Transportation ...... 28,810,984.20 30.79 Missouri ........ 593.62 528.68 1,122.30 13.15 1,135.45 
.93 1,013,164.78 ...Miscellaneous operations... 846,608.48 .90 Montana ........ 134.38 os eeee 134.38 49.54 183.92 
2.02 2,203,307.74 .. 0 RE 2,033,345.36 2.17 Nebraska ........ 1,364.76 1,485.58 2,850.34 22.37 2,872.71 
Transportation for invest- South Dakota ... 48.88 231.07 279.95 GREE 279.95 
Cr..84 Cr. 916,370. OF sasaaces ment—Cr. ........ ee ee Wisconsin ....... 222.33 222.33 53 222.86 
Ghisie - sateiady mak tage ee) SOREN, Sconewse 571.54 __120. 91 692.45 30.76 723.21 
59.74 $ 65, 235 704.6 66 ..Total operating expenses .. $ 60,127, 079. 20 64.25 —_—- —_—_ = 
bite SS TE wcsveces 4,449.10 59 70.07 9,019.17 354.48 9,373.65 
0 26 $ 43,955, 99,83 ... Net operati evenue ... $ 2 2 eon 
40.26 43,9 ‘ 4 Net operating revenue : 33,4 462 643. a LINE OWNED. 
$ 4,820,197.37 -Railway tax accruals.... $ 4,262,551.596 2.6. STATE Mi : : — —e = 
36.314.88 i woe Msc ATE, Miles of Second Third Yard Track 
88 Uncollectibie railway revenues i. 24,157.35 seeeee eed. Track. Tak. endtilies. ‘Teal 
$ 4,856,512.25 $ 4,286,708.91 ...... Colorado ........ 394.36 menace 144.82 539.18 
isiatiot Rte sie se te Siro SeNes eee 1,675.01 412.94 42.40 992.22 3,122.57 
. $ 39,.098,987.58 ..... Operating income ..... DS QRITS SIGS cance Towa eo eccecrcee 1,365.12 243.55 o.ceeers 353.38 1,962.05 
eee 259.32 eptiacan siaeutee 25.05 284.37 
NONOPERATING INCOME, paemnente a? 23.61 2.25 37.13 62.99 
Ee f aa 1,122.30 2.12 34.78 2 
eh! er Ee ee en a ll” ee || 134.38 pos caer 9 . 
pasar 1,413,202.63 ... Miscellaneous interest ... 379,168.88 ...... Nebraska ........ 2,850.34 17.96 kind 719.20 3.587.50 
ea; gore _ = a ———————e os ERR 4. | |S Sstua 62.62 "342 87 
sees $ 2,991,316.76 ..Total nonoperating income. . $ 1,304, 867. eee Wisconsin ....... 222.33 136.65 76.84 435.87 
- - ——_—_—_—__—— ———. Wyoming ....... DP give  eckic, 2125 904.96 
$ 42,090,304.34 ....... Gross income ....... $ 30,480,801.69 ...... z . = ihc Bee ter i _ 212. 04.96 
henmee 9 25.47 2 3.093.46 132.920 50 
DEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS seal 9,019.17 925.47 42.40 3,093.46 13,080 
F ¥ The increases during the vear were: 
INCOME. ane 
en n,n aE. 3.45 miles 
¢ 2.065, 577 91 vevmeberes Rents gos eases $ 629,870.64 ...... ree ee .40 miles 
6,96v,493.46 .. Interest on funded debt .. 077, Fee 4 
752.94 ..Interest on unfunded debt. . 7 & - ar TAXES. 
Amortization of discount on . Increase o1 
$8:368:30 ........ funded debt ....... 82,592.32 ...... 1916, 1915. Decrease 
13,590.86 Miscellaneous income charges ps. & ” See Colorado .......+..000- «+» $ 299,308.12 $ 260,248.06 Inc. $ 39,060.06 
—— Era it a Re ey ey 1,007 ,460.77 996,333.36 Inc. 
$ 9,095.578.69 ..... Total deductions ..... $ 8,906,909.36 ...... OWS ---cccecccceceeeee tee 550,365.16 554,041.13 Dec. 
———— = atheist NN so Gia vere dinelsis Snore aac 80,220.64 67,211.30 Inc. 
$ 32,994,725.65 ....... Net income ....... $ 21,671,892.33 ...... Minnesota ..............4+. og Spaares, sne- 
OS =e 296,094. 75 403,578.10 Dec. 
DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME. Montana aecessceceeovvveese 58,124.7 72,670.50 Dec. 
ne MIN icin «ads gixvue cde coed 1,074,782. 38 1,079,838.13 Dec. 
Appropriations for: South RS 166,068.03 108,277.83 Inc 
$ 1,864,286.81 ...... Sinkin fund Foret = isconsin CC CROSD CO COSC ERE OS 255,473.54 265,206.08 Dec. 

886712800 Divitends . Binge $ 1 oes 000.28 ee bs vo ay ye eo ean 309,444.33 206,803.24 Inc. 

8,864,595.48 a iditions and betterments. . 3,340,669.28 Soni ther States .......+++0+4. 199.51 280.55 Dec. 

Fund for accrued taxes : . . eee —_—————- ees 
2,400,000.00 ........ vot yet = a eee Total States ........... $4,130,146.26 $4,047,016.53 Inc. $83,129.7 
Miscellaneous ) iati sialic i” irs cai v8 a aaah ere 7. - 

6,000 000.00 ........ ti United States Government... $690,051.11 $215,535.03 Inc. $474,516.08 
cece. 2 906 010.29 Spee we Geand Total 4.4.26 52+ $4,820,197.37 $4,262,551.56 Inc. $557,645.81 
—-- . $1 13, 3991.5 597.66 aSaee 4 ae ee maaewate 7 the aes States government tax was due prin 

$ 4,998.715.36 . » te — cipa y to the change of rate from or r er ce he 1 
Income balance ...... $ 7.680, 294.67 ~ anaige Sean. ne per cent to two per cent of tl 
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STATISTICS OF OPERATIONS. portation for Investment” (a recent requirement by the Interstate Com- 
The large increase in Operating Revenues, and the increased efficiency ™erce Commission.) 
of operation, resulted in reducing the operating ratio from 64.25 in 1915 Increased efficiency of operation is shown by an increase of 22.7% in 
to 60.58 in 1916. This operating ratio of 1916 was further reduced to ton miles of revenue freight being carried with increases of only 11.7% 
59.74 by the deduction from Operating Expenses of the credit for “Trans- in freight train miles and of 10.8% in freight train car miles. 
STATISTICS OF OPERATIONS 
ITEM. 1916. 1915. Increase or Decrease. 
DOTA CARRE OE CR CICTRUCE CIR ai is ic sion oie catee eee cgeren es wagiewae S40 ose 9,370.39 9,368.00 Inc. 2.39 
TRAIN-MILES. 
Freight—ordinary ON AL ene eR SCE eT ee ncninie oo Wislelaee Wigs arene ers Be Ee ee eee 18,185,157 16,282,873 Inc, 1,902,284 
PRUE Ecko 2 se he ori Ganga ia a aaa pda Menace coos 124,153 111,143 Ine. 13,010 
Oe a Pee efi sdi w ae-cardfaks: :a)5/e's| Siw ore oiiotes a emonerermeat eta BR A a ee Se ee te eee 18,3 309, 310 16,394,016 Inc. 1,915,294 
Passenger I a tebehs sade slaves sno arte > lS NR or NS hag Soe ATAR Sep lea nana prose lee WEIN eles tT faite @burerale care atone reece o. 17 ,965,959* 17,714,045 Inc. 251,914 
ee re ere ee ee NSieaecas UO ee ee te eT ae 697,909 745,955 Dec. 48,046 
IBY © oie wines cee a 6 isisrerg 5 0's 0% re Oe EN ee eee RE Cee ere 23,665 35,199 Dec. 12°134 
TF AGal TERAGBOT UNC MOT INCE 6: 6.0.8;5.5:616.6 41 a/Sicn bap ale ermtenty coe Sem slate eae Risa wien. 5 ean Coane 36,996,243 34,889,215 Inc. 2,107,028 
ES RE ae arena haeR Rene nae eee ay esate PEPER Pir EN WMT Sa MGR et pelt Oe ES ETE Le em ae 264.423 876.051 i 11,628 
LOCOMOTIVE-MILES “7 = 
Freight—principal Pe ee Pe Ce ee ee ee 18,331,202 16,411,285 Inc. 1,919,917 
F ian ecole. wisn oi Ghee 10S) > ae snihog eslwa nsrou tees artis cigtin sk Sales or aces wai) Sie AR Wl oatprerataTa OTe WTR AIRS HI aaa Roe, pox na Gai a76/181 675,270 Inc. 149,644 
; GES Lia 5e hao. 0F ware we aa ALi m loc aveie be WINE eRe R ere Ta wwe! qiereia a lbUEia la oie e OTH FS. -O ie Wielain ave re ee 876.931 767,720 Inc. 108.311 
- BORDD wincie dain na: eic wad sinig'tcipigje law's: alo siginieias oge tie'nje'sen dee eelee's COSMO Ce ese eewseees be 20,032,147 17,854,275 Inc, 2,177,872 
vasserger—principal ig al otiriding? ale) ak esechbiame ard areal ati aera a ite a eriet biiet Rustam igs Rar ele euaoaok sen See Halas ev 17,901,359 17,649,101 Inc. - 959 258 
sn helper 2... .-ceee seer cece ctecveccccces ajtiekas wana baleReete Gis palariiaia tn legit: punta atanarn a a 133,] 19 201.075 Dec. 67.956 
RE « ia ocrasn aia, 'olececn, ocx Wd)55, eh s wce lorena eececcvccccccees eeecee Pore eee eis ¥en eh abcess 336,858 354,349 Dec. 17.49] 
BE ety OC eT eet Ree seals aedat eatecenel ae Rea re ee eee 18,371,236 18,204,525 Ine. 166,811 
Mixed train—principal ates Wk Bho ace Sic acest nook to is LTRTROr ec cat earner cece wera is ea Mae en ast Siero aan larg hl es ayist a 698.060 746,059 — aan 
: oe = Se nana lee A aR MRR i e: = ye 5 . p Rares : ; ; ’ ; stestistabia tos ee 5 3.236 Dec 1.971 
oS ee eed eee eee re eee ee i aa ee tobe ee ee ee = +819 5.994 Dec 175 
i PES NINE, 4.0 lenin voile a oar eee eB eee aOR ea ata e iN oO raOE AN RUSS RMMISMEAIE wore A Bares ae Sled os = _705,144 755,289 Dee 50.145 
Special Bot ny brichcesrawilloy'st sue /aceto¥ tanto ta ibaa: et ey Whe as Ba aaa Dal a ace eeto cease 35.190 Tr = 1 129 
is Ee gd SC EOED CRUE OS ERR ENTS CHOSE OR Cee oe 5,363 Dec 3.543 
SJIGNE wc cccccvccevecerscesesesveceseseccccecceeevecccsceeees 2,996 Dec 2°2903 
ai —total 00a) aia 6 Ot he were We OR Se. wi ore alee eta Bethe moe) bene wrath ae abl mae 43.558 Dec 17,875 
*Includes 64.600 moter trair, miles. aaa 
ak TID 5 olsen a-. 0595010050 W wh 9150) 4 19-90 We Le RN AR ee wreteaieie- elaine wens aieleiale Od GR wee areca eas wes a 1,098 367 1,016,172 Inc 82.195 
Y ar d switching NM osc: avec aa nave OW bch a rae ate iatn Rae aes aacapithela Cistalete-auvaine oad les 9.458 909 8.049 742 I aaa Tc 
ye r€ A oy 446 nc 1,409,16 
—PASSENBET 2c cc eccccrsesceescccvcsesevecsesecseeeeeee RON Gee eae ee - _ 668 07 = 656.343 Inc 11730 
. - aU ROME- sifu 'giie concer asa ela 18Aig- a0 i's 91.0, cecal at ee eae wera aceaTeeS ee ee er ee ee : 10,126,98 7 8,706,085 Inc “1,420,897 
RAT TERRA OCTANE: SOFIE: 6 606s 5 ain-sae sic caw oinmrelsin wing ane Raat ane dss Gmwe Sie ob alse oe 5 - 50,35: 65! k. 46, 579, 904 Inc 3.779.755 
REGU WECVCS ox sieg dene awa Wccalagslaw eaigWie-X'e Rinnai gee a aearel Sema w alae WHOSE PHOVSS Seales _ 1,59 852 1.628.187 Dec 35.335 
LOCOMOTIVE TON-MILES Sim eg nat pens ee 
PRGighit GEA BET VICE aoe: 6565 01< 6k Saas pie Wiens ae ese'aininre apeisiel vid nieceiee dW SUES OOO G4 FS ees ewe ee ees 3,041,175,324 
PE ANI DERM ne tual grec 8 5 i shod Wrote eas a ovate new ae le na araiase is Seige Amie IM aISIa Selmar ards heraleve wa e's 34,266,388 
Passenger train SEFVICE. .... 2.26. eee eee e teeter eet e ner er cece eres settee eer enneneeeeee 1,687,271,78° 
Raa PEAR RIES acc ane 5 5 Sec eco. hr Sooo HE were RI Selena breta Dialers na sie Roem eLaTaNaTEIS cine SHOU 2,513,066 
Setad Peete NINE SOLVE 3s 6a So cin tienes droves dssascuebusinn Bini on eea@tar die mtaareaiaa Os 4,765 226 567 7 = ene 
\R-MILES = ere eee —_—— 
ot} SE SENOIEE, 5.0 6 a0626:6 0 wet 9% Wig) 69 ee ies Sie oS OA nig e OS eb eal aI biin 8 Ob! 0. er ayeea care qe an 529 14 x Or 26 _ 
oe a SRG RS eS Roe aS tas ie Ree SE 3 13] 101 ar eeoereee Inc 74,155,658 
eevee? sists in ae Dec 2,246,558 
Sealed aul MUMAMNUE ARIE MRO ORT So ap" -cn/ oo dtc-0, RIS owiehe ae Meant ata oen ITA NOSEOrH ©» Ral els RE nek 742,173,115 670,264 O15 Pas, 7 es 
— et Patae: . : ee 70,264,015 n¢ 71,909, 
Ppa WINNT INNS G5 25 cca nibs S54 Roya = wa aS wins aca Stone Apeim CN eke wi uation are Stel haat wre ad aheiaieio anes sherk _ 18,548 2] ; 16,604,846 a 1'943°375 
. Be SME as rae se. Sih) Sesette 3p Lore 8 ALS N. web Tr MAP nT MW Seo LM AM nar WS As hens wad ne IR No SD ive alee Ie eee 4 760,721 3¢ = 686,868,861 Inc. on “73,852,475 
P assenger train- EE Oe et eee Pe ee ee ee eee en ae ee 45. 919.278+ 44.958 989 e Se eee 
—sleering, LEAT BA KD UIDs ac akasi Stele: Da tse noon Sha aaGeO chs eR eras bad wb 28,220,580 29'805.419 ne , wee, 200 
“ gee Re ape i earn fos era meatenek ee Sea ae eer tae eee 49581 23 4,987.58] Dec 984,839 
7 NE Sica vs .9)5 5: Se Wo Si win 18 15: 6 areS RECO STO RIDIN Sa alee wi Migne = WES Web Ie we aia 38,203,438 36 199'7090 Tne 5 , 29,558 
sees : Pt 43. ne. 2,003,729 
ce ee a eee eh ee Oe er eee ee ee RC ee ee ee _ 117,901,319 __ 115,951,698 Ban 1,349,621 
Mixed train—fr UNE OMIM axa oh ac5)s irra ics Sse tach Some Wa oG A ARS Aamo Maun esawenk eee of 3.135.961 3.042 826 agg aes 
ee MNR MINER cc) 5:415;4 nie¥o a0 wrew) 2.506 orale munedelal@alare Fx. oK Sain tia aie Bisbee aleicie meas 1.632.206 1] 58°933 a 93,135 
is WH GRC Sagas aii. 13 cnaniakcess adage ets owe ate eae hee kieran 34,81' 30.724 oo 126,727 
* Sf —PASSENBET oceeecssccrsersevcccerevcree Pw nik Koala One eee aks creePue akan maser 1.184.995 1,232°510 te 4,095 
. « —sleeping, parlor and RES © iin 4 Me RRS RS A ele RN PI tite at a 73,042 2’ 520 — 47,515 
si WY III ira 2h eg lain SoG nl Ge LEN Cee AG CHDK nS SR AG NR orRoa ensign kiae a ~ "106 De ollt 
a ee CORY C18 TR aoe hp SEN nea! 06 £9 a “c 06 
: ca la haa ae ae es 6,594 a 356,891 Dec 60, 297 
* |» eee 25a ce tocdetaleidvacd “6 racuwe eiararate) ¥/are ean how UG SPs dean ern ene ae Bee eo Sate eeatar ahaa rena 5.757.617 "2 Sheen a: . ape caps can 
SF 8,757.61; 5,824,570 Dec 66,953 
+ Includes 64,600 motor car miles. ear ae —_—_— 
Special train—freight-—loaded .......--- ses eee ee eet e eee e nett eee e eee e eet e teen eet ee rene 284.393 eee 
5 OPENED, = 53.5 auxiy &: 0,924.50 4 0)e SRE IN ganesh anne ee N aa wee eae hee ae 46.868 eons ty 12,684 
“ itr oy nie 8a nig. Ses os ew ave Del eel Rta wei w awe aresela RI bie ele THE Nie SiorehevaelG ores c. 21.688 30351 Si 31,662 
. ORY: ee <5 ic elae ie ictnie ve Ruler aod wi nub Gmne Weoate cee Pe wiginie a eters bade ste aigsk aval eun.a- ae 99,264 103742 Dee 8,663 
“s “ _sleeping, parlor and observation..........+.......+... Petes irk alte at a nlaceeietcna 152 13°019 te 4,478 
4 WE. cade cis glaGrciichatghe akce caearoe Se oe alee oP Rak ewe Sigruiw eta talieas® sew Soddae Ed MS. oF aceahs 59 2'630 an 13,767 
“ e - eaeRe SED — EEUU 05-5. c-0:5:cuge ase e-odieai wwe Selckols EW OGe 1:44-0:00 Vie ea C OTE ees rg 8°13] ne 2,580 
p pee cee Bn aeiiactinaiat ae Dec 7.014 
' " SOF eID Traian cw odie cae Avoid dial easirn tee Qa ee aE abe we Walaa: Wie: ane'Wiows evel 453.5 1h ae ——a 
F ake cig 17,524 
Total transportation service .......-...ee. Cio anmees wes eece RtuaMNS Seb a <4 -OWRA we sekoarces 884.233.213 21) ee 
0 po __ 884,23 813 __ 209.116, 194 Inc 75,117,619 
; NESE BEINNOE ah Tee" Cemcadereumwootenee eas iby Nrorern eid le aiereinia GN 64 Be eee ee ee Te Tee 3.568.785 a aaa ae 
3 3,568 785 _ 4,018, 593 Dec 449.808 
f FREIGHT SERVICE eis ae —-— 
E Dac INOUE ip ake-0:0.6 55:04 2 © Bike ces cee one gear eerie iG sarsa-tae Wires Ao A WiFi a iaiph alla asia Wo ese ” 278,135 29 oO e 
i “« __non-reve MOSHENES Soon sett <titeiaacxoeraaee rbaakearenls “905>" $2,996,554 — Ine, 6,281,581 
i NUNN COWOMNE: TORTIE 525) 0.06: 6 Cees tin ad wieib nie mala e nied Wh Oe Wie sie'CIA le Okie eA Be 456 6°8.9.8'9.4)0°0) S20 wie bier 9,052,60 ,606 8,996,409 Inc. 56,197 
OEE ean west We hes erhanneee Maia iam yee EA haem deadr isaac NURSE tao EN srcer ahah in os toutes 48 230.7 aa Snack ———— ——. 
total 18,330,741 41,992,963 Inc. 6,337,778 
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1916 1915. Increase or Decrease. 
i RE RNG oa inv ccd erica dieteckannnne Lc catndiciadionnih- au aia ieee ea ace a eared 10,923,326,440 8,899,951,312 Inc, 2,023,375,128 
we NS TIGIEE: borvidcce eee cevceveetwoceneoun TEE rl PORE re ee ee 1,814,590,652 1,675,195,298 Inc. 139,395,354 
) ROOMS  pricrncdee wed eEvardwed oewsvedacadede we Py eS ee eee 12,737,917,092 10,575,146,610 Inc. 2,162,770,482 
PASSENGER SERVICE, 
PRGRONMETS COLTICU—“TEVENUE occ ccccccceccccesccoeceose awe oe a Se eS Oe ee 22,879,435 22,728,128 Inc. 151,307 
PRISONS TREO “TOVONGE 6 6c k cee ce heevecveteedieeeceeeerenesesess F asia ois aras anaisgata ie aR ore a 1,097,092,168 111,848,183 Dec. 14,756,015 
REVENUES AND EXPENSES 
i PE i ec ekhetethesbedkess Kher ekseageaeeeewmedes OE ns oe ne een ae oe $77,310,516.00 $64,211,845.33 Inc. $13,098,670.67 
I GOMOD 6 65-0 c.0:066 dn ce eeecesceseweseeecacs canbe mane ears ©. 9 eee b's C1e°sie 46 s7ere'ste'erate/e'e's 21,833,534.25 20,438,621.92 Inc, 1,394,912.33 
Passenger Service train revenue.......cecccccccccccccceserccceseeseseasesecsseeesesesseeas 28,133,797.61 26,130,477.74 Inc. 2,003,319.87 
Oper: ating Ca er eee er re et eee er ee ee ee $109,191,204.49 $93,589,722.43 Inc. $15,601, 482 2.06 
EXPENSES accccccccccecsccccccsececvcces ° oeeeces * ned dereCeOeKee eee eeeea 65,235.704.66 60,127,079.20 Inc. 5,108,625.46 
eee GE SOUUIEE, ~ 5 io os canccd cee ecerescasesetaseasasesecseons atelier diabeateuerate etalon ashe $43, 955,499.83 $33,462,643.23 Inc. $10, 492, 856.60 
AVERAGES PER MILE OF ROAD. con CATS cece cece cece e 22,971 \) See 7! er 
Freight-train miles ..........-...-- 1,954 1,750 Inc. 204 ank CAPs ...++s-seeeeeee 213 rons 213 
Passenger-train miles ..........e0+. 1,917 1,891 Inc. 26 sr BreE CUS ai, Wai CE 2,943 a 32 — ata ce 
PEO STIE MND wc cccnvecececence 74 80 Dec. 6 Othe aa ee nie ea gahke pets 693 1 15 Of: 
Special- ee. ne 2 3 Dee. 1 ther treight-train cars... 80 1 79 
Transportation service train-miles... 3,947 3,724 Inc. 223 ~ .  freicl SS a <a ae = 
WOOOWASRE TIED 6 vei cccevcscsveves 92 94 Dec. 2 ve classes of treight- 66.547 1.605 926 66.22 1s 
Locomotive-miles—transportation 5,374 4,972 Inc. 402 TAIN CATS «see eeeeee sI4/ ,605 2 6,226 41,05 tons 
Freight service car-miles............ 81,670 73,809 Inc. 402 a ee aa Mn cae at —————— = 
Passenger service car-miles......... 12,695 12,561 Inc. 13 Passenge r-train Cars: - 
UE ENE 6k nies Caeas eon wuss $ 8,250.51 $ 6,854.38 Inc. $1,396.13 OO Cee 659 28 14 673 
Passenger service train revenue..... 3,002.41 2,789.33 Inc. 213.08 Combination passenger cars 146 14 6 154 
Operating ee ee 11,652.79 9,990.36 Inc. 1,662.43 Other combination cars... 107 2 1 ee kivacases 
ING iid cad eeeceedene 6,961.90 6,418.35 Inc. 543.55 Cf. eee 41 ae ee 
Net operating revenues ..........-- 7 690.89 3,572.01 Inc. 1,118.88 Parlor Wy ai ceicacecdid Someta 14 = éa 14 
Ton- miles—revenue freight ......... 1,165,728 950,038 Inc. 215,690 Baggage and express cars. 215 7 l 221 
” Se Pee 1,359,380 1,128,859 Inc. 230,521 Postal cars ...... pia egiitine 48 5 5 48 
Passenger -miles Pe -niccanane's 117,081 118,686 Dec. 1,605 Other passenger-train cars. 39 39 
AVERAGES PER TRAIN-MILE. All classes of passenger- 
a ; é train cars ........-- 1,269 56 27 1,298 
Loaded freight car-miles—freight et Sg RO eh Se ne Wee AP ats 
CFAINS oo cccercccrccccevesece sees 28.89 27.75 Inc 1.14 Company service cars: 
—— freight car-miles—mixed ‘im ie tei i Officers’ and pay cars....... 31 16 47 
RMS 24 aap irvels oma b wad sew een . ‘ é ; eye cent See ° » 2n3 
Empty freight car-miles—freight : ee Bernas oe ee — 101 29 1 303 
SE pn'avovedcds Nabevesereaeaee 11.64 13.14 Dec 1.50 aaa Dee AA e ee Sa ee RS 19 “ on 
Empty freight car-miles—mixed Weeckin sy ese idle di tes i 17 . i - 
RE ree SRS Tee 1.48 1.55 Dec .07 Other “et esis aap | 436 Ses eae 
Ton-miles—revenue freight ......... 574.69 519.25 Inc 55.44 aE Ceinpeny SCENIRG CASE aa04 <0 215 2,708 
= rare ree 670.16 616.99 Inc 53.17 a oa * a ene eee rg 
Passenger train car-miles—passenger oe eee ee eee ‘ e , 
ERR ei MENS Os ERR S 6.53 6.55 Dec 02 SS Ew nso eee 5,161 543 508 5,196 
o moe P a < oe _ = ——— —— 
rune train car-miles—mixed — hai tee - All classes of cars in 
BTSs a ican dh wid ae gece ea aratare ke y By & 2. ; ‘ PB ess wn eee ee P webins 
Revenue passenger-miles .........-. 58.78 60.23 Dec. 1.45 Sn Aira Ore ARETE Fastt b 04 461 42,420 
De SOOO Wc icc enctncweeeens $ 4.07 $ 3.75 Inc. $ .32 ak a ae ae a sinicie — " 
Passenger service train revenue..... 1.51 1.42 Inc. .09 Floating equipment: 
Operating revenues... .cccccccceves 2.95 2.68 Inc. 27 Steamboats and tugboats.. 3 1 ee 
SEE 1.76 1.72 Inc. 04 Barges, car floats and 
Net operating revenues.........ee0. 1.19 96 Ine. .23 canal boats ........... 3 2 2 58 
Other floating equipment.. 11 ‘ 1 
‘EFRAGES PE , OTIVE. = ; ——— : se 
\VERAGES PER LOCOMOTIVE-MILE, Total floating equipment 72 3 2 73 
Increase 
. 9 915 Jec se. + —T97TIT 7 . - lb «dees ; 
a _ iivem. 1916. 1915. _ or Decrease REVENUE FREIGHT CARRIED DURING THE YEAR 
Train-miles—freight trains......... 91 92 Dec. 01 ee. 
Car-miles—freight trains .....+..... 37.98 38.47 Dec, 49 of Tc T : 
Train-miles—passenger trains ....... .98 97 Inc. .01 i ~ tae OTAL 
Car-miles—passenger trains ........ 6.39 6.35 Inc. 04 Comunostin pana of Received ete eee ee 
Train-miles—mixed trains .......... .99 DE rere lat Slakaue om a oe Juml as 
Car-miles—mixed trains ...........- 8.17 7.71 Ine .46 preg 7 = onnecting Number : 
Train-miles—special trains ......... 90 .81 Inc .09 iaiidiiie ul Mctndiiiads this Road. Carriers. of Tons W! 
Car-miles—special trains ........... 17.66 10.81 Inc. 6.85 sage a 
CRIM oc cccircvscccersetesesess 4,561,415 883,414 5,444,829 | 
AVERAGES PER LOADED FREIGHT CAR-MILE. CE re 470,116 216,110 686,226 
— Lie aera Other mill products .......... 221,235 49,921 271,156 
Ton miles revenue freight......... 20.53 19.44 Inc. 1.09 Bk: ci wen’ seals aia eas aan 243,558 59,687 303,245 
sydd: Ge SIGE cs necssavesess _ 23.94 23.09 Inc. 85 PEE | 65.46 ete eneineceweayt 2,954 3,966 6,920 
ee ee ere $ .14527 $ .14022 Inc. $ .00505 DOs ccecni cca geiteuneses 5,001 56.733 61.734 
— ‘ : 4 gine tae eae Fruits and vegetables......... 650,818 721,207 1,372,025 
AVERAGES PER CAR-MILE—PASSENGER., CNCT DIGONENS: soci cciiccees 144,891 117,368 262,259 
Passenger-miles—revenue .......... 14.55 14.63 Dec. .08 : ecient: ‘See - 
PASSENBCT TEVENUE 2 .cccccvesecscns $ .28958 $ .26972 Inc. $ .01986 PGtal cvcccverceveresceeces 6,299,988 2,108, 406 8,468,394 1 
MISCELLANEOUS AVERAGES. Products of Animals— 
Miles hauled—revenue freight...... 278.10 269.72 Inc. 8.38 Live stock .....ccsccocsccess 1,786,534 306,117 2,092,651 
non-revenue freight.. 200.45 186.21 Inc. 14.24 Dressed meats ........+.+.-+: 226,030 9,207 235,237 
“ 0 cogil Seatah® «oo cco cas 263.55 251.83 Inc. 11.72 Other packinghouse poecnet, 117,204 19,513 127,717 
Miles carried—revenue passengers. 47.95 48.92 Dec. 97 Poultry, game and fish........ 74,048 58,133 132,181 
Revenue per ton of freight......... $1.96828 $1.94602 Inc. $ .02226 OOM hak a ccninns Shwe w Hine ashes 7,921 9.642 17,563 
™ * ton-mile of freight..... .00708 .00721 Dec. .00013 Hides and leather............ 23,492 5,817 29 309 
DEE © acer ccrcees 95429 £89927. Inc.  .05502 Other products ........++..-. 83,097 37,887 120,984 
nS ** passenger-mile ........ 01990 01838 Inc. -00152 ae acest sateen 
CE TEED ania cea cxcneecenes % 59.74 % 64.25 Dec. % 4.51 DMD aidackednwads wax man eee 2,318,326 437, 316 2.755.642 
EKOUIPMENT Products of mines— 
P , : Average Anthracite coal ....cscc veces 13,829 109,265 123,094 
Tractive Bituminous coal ............- 9,643,139 2,086,771 11,729,910 
Roane Atl OE diva sotsonaonkbeneaniid 48,417 213,562 261,979 
Locomotives Ores Ceeeeresreserceesseereees 126,725 547,098 673,823 
Crass oF EQuIPMENT. Number Number and Average Stone, sand, etc............-- 1,993,376 351,346 2,344,722 
Number Added Retired Number Capacity Other products ...........6. 135,518 362,377 497,895 
on Dec. During During On Dec. All Freight = x mee. ; 
31,1915. Year. fear, 31, 1916. Cars. TOR Kcvtccnsoebeeenweagaae 11,961,004 3,670,419 15,631,423 
Steam locomotives ......... 1,767 22 1,746 31,515 lbs. aS ae ane - - 
Products of Forests 
Freight-train cars A MONE 5 Sh cracesiemesasenes 283,474 1,682,629 1,966,103 
Box Cars .cccccccccccceed 30,429 1,359 1,334 30,454 w.. ee eeee CpMer PrOUUCIS soi ccccesccecs 121,066 107,397 228,463 
eee ee 1.549 aes 13 eee ‘i sce 
DE COUE vcrovessesvess 7,669 245 | a | pete ited <5; occas Hanaloe enw 404,540 1,790,026 2,194,566 
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ex di s— 

Manufactures— ar 29 ne  yeemeeeee 6,136.91 ssssee+ 538,106.72 544,243.63 
Petroleum and other oils...... 706,301 433,379 ,139, . < Cniakey. | sparc iat 77'359.24 "359.2 
Sugar. -.--sseeseeees seseese 198,747 156,136 354,883 oe cee aaee STD 0 TIED 1043560144 1047569.44 
Naval stores .......... wien anne 11,901 6,217 18,118 Bye iicanalied senmareetion 
Iron, pig and bloom.......... 25,990 188,745 214,735 6 aa sel wa 
Iron and steel "Sa 17,852 147,295 165,147 4 pss calle tial 
‘Other castings and machinery.. ys Peep peg + as 7 ae Pe eee 
Bar and sheet metal.......... ‘ ‘ : ditures 
Cement, brick and lime. ..+... 1,401,654 522,789 1,924,443 . a. $616,289.22 $282,962.58 $6,706,409.84 $7,605,661.64 
Agricultural implements ...... 181,032 66,902 247,934 6 ne eee ne ee eee ee ‘desi loghelind 
Wagons, carriages, tools, etc.. 58,262 124,887 183.149 ‘2 Steam locomotives... Lisson sess. Cr. 126,799.96 Cr. 126,799.96 
Wines, liquors and beers...... 152,279 48,779 201,058 a Freight-train cars... O'S lenient 417 389.63 417,389.63 
Household goods. etc...-..--- 61,716 47,216 108,932 <3 Passenger-train cars.. eaves Liesavons 445,921.27 445,921.27 
Other manufactures ......-.-. 565,222 701,699 1,266,921 4 Floating equipment.. ats 

: 3 6 697.196 "17.0 Work equipment..... wiaeavereen coe 102,077.16 102,077.16 
WOME ase Gas onetecs ncn ..- 3,640,353  3,056,84 ,697, (9 Miscellaneous  equip- a 

574 83.331 1.083.905 98 WANG ths ee. pas cares seeemu beuatunade 895.60 895.60 

Miscellaneous ....ccccccccccecs 800,5 283, 083, <. FO ee i caddis saebs » ele eshacinisgcietensss “agli 
Dem Cat Leads <ciesciedcass ose: df O0,a50 773,663 2,507,009 6.4 Total expenditures ae 
span for equipment... re Rie bianete 834, 021. 26 $834,021.26 
Grand Total, All Commodities.27,158,131 12,120,004 39,278,135 100.0 a a — 5ibe.0e aa aes CoA $100.00 

cee “~~ -—Interest during con- ree 

There was an increase of 6,281,581 tons, 19.04%, in revenue freight StrUction. ...0.0.05 00 36,353.57 ssn gt aS 137,147.77 173,501.34 
carried, of which 4,687,982 tons, an increase of 20.86%, was in freight Other expenditures— i santien 

originating on this road, and 1,593,599 tons, an increase of 15.14%, in On. . eee eee 2,750.00 exe ered keane 2,750. 

freight rece vives from connecting ‘c: arriers, i eer were yee Sanat PS arms eaalite —_— 

cipal increases were in grain, live stock, bituminous F ‘oO gener ex- ia pens t 
ae ee and pet og oils. The acres in grain was 1,309,370 tons, penditures ...... 39,203.57 atead epee 137,147.77 176,351.34 
31.66%, of which 1.102,112 tons, an mg 31. mat On ager ig = eee eo aes ees 
E 1c increase in live stock was 20 tons Yo, of whic ie eectas e625 409.79 £929 062 5 *7 677.578. 87 2 

SaLIae tosh, oh emt of 10.25%, originated on this road. The increase Grand Totel.. $655,492.79 $282,962.58 $*7,677,578.87 $8,616,034.24 

in bituminous coal was 1,995,469 tons, 20.50%, of which 1,854,056 tons, an ee eats ee ‘ois 

increase of 23.80% originated on this road. The increase in petroleum Of this amount $1,175,999.31 was charged to age ene 
and other cils was 386.911 tons, 51.22%, of which 340,166 tons, increase surplus. The total of appropria tions made A. g Rng Pete - ne 

92.91%, originated on this road, ber 31, 1916, was (vide pages 5 and a ; _ sy 5 i w oo sah hoe 
The increase in bituminous coal was due to some extent to our reaching Additions and Bet‘erments for 6 mor nths to | or rer 1915, $2, ae 

new mines, but principally to ‘he fact that last year eastern coal found for 12 months to December 31, 1916, $6,501,579.56. 7 sis: Saas 

its market in the east to a much greater extent than in former years, due During the year there was a further expenditure of $94,680 for lan 
to increased demand from industries for coal; also increased export and for Chicago Terminals, making the total expended $5,120,634. — : 
tide-water move ment. The car situation and serious congestion in the east For the reconstruction of the Missouri River bridge at Kansas City, 
also militated against free movement to western territory, resultiig in there was expended during the year, $711,179, of which $694,338 was 
greatly increased demands for western and Illinois coal. charged to Operating Expenses and the balance to Additions and Better- 
The increase in petroleum and_its products was due principally to in- ments. This makes the total expended to date $1,012,768. It is esti- 
creased oil development in the Wyoming fields served by this Company. mated that charges subsequent to fan. Ist, 1917, will amount to $402,000 
This tonnage has developed satisfactorily. making the total cost for the bridge $1,414,768. 


There has been expended during the vear for track elevation at Aurora, 
INVESTMENT IN RKOAD AND EQUIPMENT DURING THE YEAR. Ill., $222,963, most of which was chargeable to Additions and Betterments, 

















we the total charge to date being $1,003,584. The estimated further cost is 
Additions and Betterments $2,061,592, making the estimate for completed work $3,065,176. 
charged to The building of the new Chicago Union Passenger Station requires a 
Road and Equipment. rebuilding of your Compeny’s freight terminals at Chicago, and during 
New Lincs: the vear there was expended on temporary freight terminals $161,860, and 
ACCOUNT. and Appropriated on the permanent work $20,089. 
Extensions. from Income. Total. During the year the work on new shops ~—_ additional tracks at we 
rineerine oe $ 27.39 ee 143,054.91 $154,082.21 3urlinzton has been carried along at an expenditure of $911,408, most o 
gy sccaad . which was charged to Additions and Betterments. The estimated further 
tion purposes ..... Cr. 5,668.12 $282,962.58 aucateies 277,294.46 cost is $544,301, making the total estimated cost at completion, $1,455,709. 
Ce oc kecemes 197. 889.53 oe 927,500.17 1,125,389.70 Second track has been constructed during the year: 
Pharr mesg — —a. 26,715.40 ae Si 26,715.40 Steward Jct. to Flag Center, Ill.............:. $164,628 
es, resties ane 2 Ac , Yiwisior 95 7 
pe> ea saae Meenas 225.390.01 iy 838,013.04 1,063,903.05 on > oe, oe eee ETO ee ee Cee syraee 
eee 20,661.99 oes slit 268,362.56 289,024.55 Re 2. Waban ee nee 388°726 
Re ore ere 33,106.44 cheaters 563,043.64 pongray ——— Fe NaS Re SSS RNS SRS Ne SS peices 
> rack material. 18,610.61 crea 466,828.28 485,438.86 ales ; P 
Yee a eee 12°497.45 Sis: 209/143.21 221,640.66 Making a total of. ........seeeeeeeeeeeee, $1,351,548 
Track laying and sur- i, wre and the estimated cost of completing these pieces of double track will 
ee pater 44,294.19 Sea acme 331,992.16 376,286.35 bring the total to $2,921.165 
Right-of-way fences... 6,468 11 enneaiee 36.831.18 43,299.29 Work has been continued on the Chalco-Yutan Cut-Off at an expenditure 
Snow and sand during the year of $438,440, making the total expended to date $638,216 
fences and snow and leaving an estimated further expenditure of $130,000 to complete the 
IES 0 ohne aie are 886.63 ai deleteuies 2,993.95 3,880.58 ase 
Crossings and signs.. 7.156.11 semi wis 157,439.39 164,595.50 On New Line and necessary side tracks between Guernsey and Ther- 
Station and office ne mopolis, there has been expended $335 .824, making the total amount ex- 
Bitidings «..0<..... 25,099.55 236,703.08 261,802.63 pended $858,757, leaving an estimated expenditure of $20,000 to complete 
Roadway buildings... 637.30 3,014.36 3,651.66 the work. 
Water stations....... 3,172.58 114,751.20 117,923.78 As indicated, the operations reflected in the accompanying statements 
Fuel stations. <.<-..... cr. 422.92 44,615.91 44,192.99 and report are those for the year ended December 31st, 1916, during part 
Shons and engine- of which numerous items of expense have been affected by increased cost 
houses ....-...-- Cr. 20,553.13 ae 933,401.78 912,848.65 of materials and labor. These increases will affect the Operating Expenses 
Storage warehouses.. meee i oamaiens 518.87 518.87 throughout the whole of the year 1917; and there will be the large additional 
Wharves and docks.. pineares A eearavake 10,967.13 10,967.13 expenses now accruing through the increase in wages resulting from the 
Telegraph and _ tele- “so-called” Adamson Law, effective Jan. Ist, 1917, and through increases 
phone lines....... 2,327.36 bush aria 25,856.69 28,184.05 in other wages which have ‘been granted or are in process of negotiation. 
Signals and ‘ inter- The 1917 figures will also reflect the more recent increases in cost of 
ON Eee 338.34 S Sactecute 332,967.77 333,306.11 locomotive fuel and materials and supplies, accruing on account of economic 
Power plant buildings Nihon aren Re ee 71,619.96 71,619.96 and other conditions fa sa ig = country as a result of the European 
Miscellaneous — struc- War and conditions related thereto. Pending revenue measures likewise 
ON Sa anwaeme 17.58 eecarice 93,635.10 93, 652.68 indicate a substant ial | increase in taxes payable during the coming year. 
TURE Ss ccccosaasneaco ene s vtecnes Ge Cees Ce. 7.009.35 Following is the report of the General Auditor with statements prepared 
Roadway machines... naam ies watreaira 9,645.21 9,645.21 by a 
Roadway smal! tools. akaewes serra 467.18 467.18 Order of the Board of Directors, 
Assessments for pub- HALE HOLDEN, 
lic improvements... sedan siasbibak a 136,604.59 136.604.59 President. 
FUNDED DEBT OF THE CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD COMPANY. 
Interest. 
Nominally Outstanding, Held by ‘ teats =e 
or for Ce ompany. Accrued 
Term. Total —— —————_—_, Actually During Year 
Designation of Bond oo A —~ Total Nominally edged Outstanding on Bonds 
or Obligation. Date of Date of Par Value or Actually In as In Sinking in Hands When Actually 
Issue Maturity. Authorized. Outstanding. Treasury. Collateral. Funds. of Public. Rate. Payable. Outstanding, 
MortGace Bonps. 
C.B. & S. RR: 
"General mortgage ..Mar. 2,1908 Mar. 1,1958 $ 75,120,000 $ 75,120,000 $ 9,873,000 ....... c.ecccesess $65,247,000 4 M. & S. $2,609,880.00 
Illinois Division... . July 1. 1899 July 1, 1949 50,835,000 50,835,000 384,000 50,451,000 3% J. & J. 1,765,785.00 
Illinois Division... July 1,1899 July 1, 1949 34,165,000 34,165,000 189,000 33,976,000 4 3: & J. 1,359,040.00 
Iowa Div. mtge. sink- 
ing fund bonds.. Oct. 1,1879 Oct. 1, 1919 3,000,000 1,944,000 79,000 1,865,000 5 A. & O. 95,840.56 
Iowa Div. mtge. sink- 
_ing fund bonds. Oct. 1, 1879 Oct. 1, 1919 12,502,000 4,816,000 241,000 4,575,000 4 A. & O. 196,458.98 
Nebraska. ext. mtge. 


w 


sink. fund bonds.. May 2,1877. May 1, 1927 29,441,000 21,341,000 S779 ROO S31GOO. i ciceincase 18,531,000 


as 


M. & N. 816,393.44 
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FUNDED DEBT OF THE CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD COMPANY—Cont1NnveEp. 
Interest 

Nominally Outstanding, Held by — oO Sy 

, or for Company. Accrued 
Term. _ Total A — Actually During Year 

Designation of Bond — A+, Total Nominally Pledged Outstanding on Bonds 

or Obligation. Date of Date of Par Value or Actually In as In Sinking in Hands When Actually 
Issue. Maturity. Authorized. Outstanding. Treasury. Collateral. Funds. of Public. Rate. Payable. Outstanding. 





MortGaGE Bonps. 
B. & M.R. R. R. in 
Nebraska: 
Consol. mtge. sinking 
fund bonds July 1,1878 July 1,1918 $13,751,000 $13,613,000 $7,000 ..nccuns $92,782,400 $823,000 
Republican Valley R. 
Mort. sinking fund 
bonds July 1,1879 July 1, 1919 1,078,000 932,800 Be ks cses 917,800 12,800 
*Tarkio Valley R. R.: 
Mortgage bonds... June 1,1880 June 1, 1920 210,000 
*Nodaway Val. R. R.: 
Mortgage bonds .. June 1,1880 June 1, 1920 188,000 
COLLATERAL Trust Bonps., 
a Se ee Ae 
Sinking fund bonds ASHGMereGe “Baenkhs *ORERRESD EN — steeumaeunes 
(Denver exten.).. Dec. 1,1881 Feb. 1, 1922 7,968,000 7,310,200 2 ee 6,220,500 953,100 
Piain Bonps. 
C. 2B. & OC. R..h.: : 3 
Sinking fund bonds Sept. 1, 1881 Sept. 1, 1921 4,300,000 3,667,000 Ee | winwnicas 3,546,000 54,000 M. &S&. 7,261.31 





Total $232,558,000 $213,744,000 $13,758,400 $31,000 $23,466,700 $176,487,900 ... ....... 50,493.46 


*Note: These Bonds paid off and retired in December, 1916. 





GENERAL BALANCE SHEET. GENERAL BALANCE SHEET. 
December 31, 1916. ‘ December 31, 1916. 
ASSETS. ‘ LIABILITIES. 
Investments: 


Property investment—Road and equipment: Capital stock: 
DS et inichcasstea tivated canister $373,469,973.19 Common stock 
Equipment . 79,495,314.91 Long term debt: 
General expenditures 350,621.62 $453,315,909.72 
Sinking funds: 

Book assets $ 23,469,723.71 
Par value of Company’s own .issues 
included 23,466,700.00 023.71 
Deposits in licu of mortgaged propertv sold 208'¢ 13.05 
Miscellanecus physical property 1,463,710.90 
Investments in affiliated companies: 744,000.00 





Bonds held by the public 

Bonds held by trustees, account sinking 
funds 

Bonds owned by the Company, unpledged 

Bonds owned by the Company, pledged... 


tal 
Stocks ; 92. Less om ‘held by or for the baertel 
Bonds . 28 . mactemed in above. cove 37,690,100.00 
Advances aes ‘ iy § ; Total long term debt 


Other investments: Current liabilities: 


Stocks ceeed Traffic and car-service balances pavable 
Bonds 152'538. ‘00 Audited accounts and wages payable 
Notes 166,671.54 ‘ Miscellaneoys accounts payable 
Miscellaneous 35. 328,372.45 Interest matured unpaid 
SEE EN SERRE Dividends matured unpaid 

Total investments $485,928,580.22 Funded debt matured unpaid 
; Unmatured interest accrued 
Current assets: ee (CNTOIE Ms oo 0 SiG 5 isa h Canawawsatiawwses 
$ 19,848,417.83 ee 
> mand loans :; 25,000.00 Total “current: HAPHMIEs.. «6.085 800 cues 
lime deposits 12,346,500.00 y : 7 ee 
Loans and bills receivable 4;318,801.21 Unadjusted credits: 
Traffic and car-service balances receivable 788,947.88 Tax liability ition “SS 27a 65. 
Net balance receivable from agents and conductors 3,896,880. 26 Insurance reserves 1,409,144. 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable 2,900,219.54 Operating reserves 440,000.00 
Material and supplies 7,571,610.83 Accrued depreciation—Equipment 35,969,880.45 

anne Other unadjusted credits 1,945,434.9( 
Total current assets $ 51,696,377.55 a : 


. Tota! unadjus credits 
Deferred assets: ot justed 


Na EE - BACON a oie s 0:55 658.0. 0G 5 bi Raed y ee eee $ 26,114.38 Corporate surplus: 
ey ee GN, coos ekntdovrs keewntesaveneewee 313,300.00 Additions to property since June 30. 1907, through 
, : —— income 927,499. 2 
Total deferred assets S 339,414.38 Funded debt retired through income 5,436,692.85 
Unadjusted detits: Sinking fund reserves eS : ,079,659.03 
— . ] Appropriated surplus not specifically invested 3, 564,856.78 
Insurance premium paid in advance.... 36,646.51 OE NEE (Ns riccas eachaeneea eRe nek eb A0 es 'ed ares ate 1 547.4 
Discount on funded debt 2,.270,913.56 cil ——_ 
nat: IE ON gg ners 4-392 en Kore eee 4, 033,682.22 Total corporate surplus $203.090.255.3 


Total unadjusted debits ¢. 6, 341, 242.29 29 





Grand total $544,; 305 614.44 44 Grand total 


INCOME ACCOUNT. Storage—Baggage .... 18,891.74 
“DATING T. ; Demurrage .. 388,408.57 
IER A ; 
OF ER ‘TING INCOME. Telegraph and telephone 258,556.09 
Railway operating revenues: Stock yards 326.798.52 
Transportation: Rent of buildings and 
oe 7 other property 141,264.52 
Freight 319,516. Miscellaneous 171,133.17 $ 2,149,529.24 
Passenger ssecsene Sieeeena: 
Excess baggage 8 
artes ind chair car.. 393.8 Joint facility— eee 106,359.14 ; 
EN eran araide ara: eo ote : 304. Toint facility Dr. ‘ 4,767.29 $ 101,591.85 
Express . : 2,854,713. ai — 
) SSE ain.. P 
ae oa coc Total railway oper- 
k £2°947 48 ating revenues.. $109,191,204.4° 


Switching 5 ara ene a rareee 247. 
Special service train... 37,522.: $106,940,083.40 ee . . : 
; ailway operating expenses: 
Maintenance of way 
and 

Dining and b..tfet.... 678,284.43 Maintenance 

Hotel and restaurant. 100,130.24 

Station and train priv- 

ileges 8,260.3 Transportation 
Parcel room 5,438. Miscellaneous opera- 
Storage—Freight 365.15 tions 


Incidental 
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ae Perc aie be Sco stake 2,203,307.74 
Trarisportation for in- 
vestment—C1. ...<.. 916,3 70.29 $ 65,235,704.66 
Net revenue from 
railway operations $43,955,499.83 
Railway tax accruals...... $ 4,820,197.37 
Uncollectible railway rev 
GUD 56 areca Bio ee Sista aro 9 36,314.88 $ 4,856,512.25 
Total operating in- 
CME ee aw ied $39,098,987.58 
NONOPERATING INCOME: 
Hire of equipment........ $ 946,286.33 
Joint facility rent income. 445,698.16 
Income from lease of road. 2,902.12 
. Miscellaneous rent income. 171,994.24 
Miscellaneous nonoperating 
physical property ..... 9,931.03 
Miscellaneous income ..... 1,302.25 
Dividend income «......... 40,353.04 
Income from funded securi- 
ES RS, EIEN ene ae 32,041.19 
Income from unfunded se- 
curities and accounts.... 1,337,350.59 
Income from sinking funds »457.81 2,991,316.76 
Gross income ........ $42,090,304.34 
DEDUCTIONS FROM Gross INCOME: 
Hire of equipment........ $ 221,792.24 
Joint facility rents ....+.. 1,734,964.75 
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Rent for leased roads..... 35,153.70 
Miscellaneous rents ...... 21,530.26 
Miscellaneous tax accruals. 13,585.26 
Separately operated aancooe 
ties—Loss .. 52,136.96 
Interest on funded debt. 6,960,493.46 
Interest on unfunded debt. 752.94 
Amortization of discount on 
TUMOR GORE sccvccsaces 55,163.52 
Miscellaneous income 
charges ....... Se 5.60 9,095,578.69 
Net income .......... $32 ? 094, 725.65 
Disposition OF Net INCOME: 
Income applied to sinking 
OO SE ee $ 1,864,286.81 
Dividend appropriations of 
income: 
2 per cent March 25, 1916.$ 2,216,782.00 
2 per cent June 25, 1916. 2,216,782.00 
2 per cent Sept. 25, 1916. 2,216,782.00 
2 per cent Dec. 26, 1916. 2,216,782.00 8,867,128.00 
Income appropriated for in 
vestment in physical 
en ee 8,864,595.48 
Fund for accrued taxes 
ee eee 2,400,000.00 
Miscellaneous appropria- / 
tions of income......... 6,000,000.00 $27,996,010.29 
Income balance transferred 
to profit and loss....... $ 4,998,715.36 








COLORADO & SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY—EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


Cuicaco, January 1, 


1917. 


To the Stockholders of The Colorado & Southern Railway Company: 
Herewith is submitted the Eighteenth Annual Report of your Board of 


Directors for the year ended December 31, 1916. 


Directors amended the By-Laws of the Company so 


In order to 
with the orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


conform 
your Board of 
that the fiscal year 


begins on January Ist and ends on December 31st each year. 


The following report sets forth 


comparative statements 


for the newly 


adopted fiscal period 2nd combines the operations and affairs of the Lines 


the Company named on the preceding 


the 


operated by 
herein designated as 




















page and which are 


























“COLORADO & SOUTHERN LINES.” 
FISCAL YEAR JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 31. 

Per Per 
Cent 1916. OPERATING REVENUES. 1915. Cent. 
Face: SAL Sat OSU! ..cccsicncans es ra $10,560,926.15 71.62 
21.39 Fe NE -ealicamaes POGRCOES io Sicacaws 3,260,469.11 22.11 

1.42 fot daa eee pS re 235,172.84 1.60 

1.32 SIP ETES bdeccncwaws ee ee eae 230,155.82 1.56 

2.11 346,961.23 Miscellaneous ........ 277.138.54 1.88 

1.09 i, 2} y ares Incidental ......... 166,762.71 1.13 

aes |. accra Joint facility ........ 15,039.98 10 
100.00 $16,469,278.60 ...Total operating revenues... $14,745,665.15 100.00 
OPERATING EXPENSES. 

Maintenance of way and struc- 

PROS © 2ST FAECS accesses CUNES © crarcacines $ 1,944,310.58 13.19 
17.13. 2,821,367.31 Maintenance of equipment 2,769,214.07 18.78 

1.30 RIE ie aE RNG caw were narpion 202,159.71 1.37 
26:00 4,612, 3028,77 3 «..c206 Transportation. ....... 4,604,376.93 31.22 

47 77,751.21 f Miscellaneous 76,130.31 a2 

2.91 SISGIET  scccaunes's RMOEEN, sare cakew es 475,085.10 3.22 
61.24 $10,685,231.70 ...Total operating expenses... $10,071,276.70 68.30 
38.76 $ 6,383,946.90 .Net revenue from operations. $ 4,674,388.45 31.70 

ee ee Railway tax accruals..... S$ ‘G66 183:56 «0.60... 
716.83 .Uncollectible railway revenues BORED wsieses 
. $ 758,328.10 S GGG 48278 <.5c.. 
S 5,625, 618.260 22.55 Operating income ...... $: 4,007,905.70 sscces 
NONOPERATING INCOME. 
GS Ba SAS osccccsewee PONE oinncewesks $ 509,968.42 ...... 
90,615.49 . Miscellaneous interest 58,101.45 
$ 722,161.38 ..Total nonoperating income.. $ 568,069.87 ...... 
$ 6,347.780.18 ........ Gross income ........ $ 4,575,975.57 ...... 
DEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS 
INCOME. 
ee ee I tess ses $ 491,008.70 ...... 
2,860,328.95 .Interest on funded debt.... ye > < 
835.20 ..Interest on unfunded debt.. ob 
Amortization of discount on 
Aine 18,600.06 .. sae ee funded debt ........ 18,974.96 2.0 
cera’ 123,055.03 .Miscellaneous income charges. 96;856.18 2. sss 
oP SOG, 55002 occees Total deductions ...... $ 3,467,826.03 
9 EA QING oc occs, Wek treome’.cccssss § LEU oe 


DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME, 


Appropriations for: 


Sinking funds 
Dividends 


- $ OF AI9Z.24 1. evens 


170,000.00 ' 





280 220.33 .Additiors and betterments... 


Miscellaneous appropriations of 
SOG DOGO sax iieuesean income ieee Siprere et 
. $ 1,017,652.57 Total appropriations of income $ 68,301.22 





$ 1,993,574.59 
Certain ——— tor 
the end of this report. 


Income 


ate balance ....... $ 1,039,848.32 .. 
the six months ended Dec. 


31st, 1916, ‘appear ; at 


Compared with the preceding year, the total operating revenues show 
an increase of $1,723,613.45 or 11.68%. The operating expenses show an 
increase of $3 14,655.60 or 00.13%. The net operating revenue shows 
an increase ot $1,709,558.45 or 36.57%. 

Taxes increased $91,427.71 over the preceding year due to increases 


in assessments by the Fe jeral Government and in tax levies in Colorado, 
Wyoming, New Mexico and Texas. 

Oper rating income shows an increase of $1,617,713.10 or 40.36%. 

fhe percentage of operating revenues required for operating expenses 
was 61.24% as compared with 68.30% in the previous year. 

It required 45.06% of the Gross Income to meet interest on funded 
debt this year as compared with 62.48% in the previous year. 

As indicated, the ig tan reflected in the accompanying statements 
and report are those for the year ended December 31st, 1916, during part 
of which numerous items of expense have been affected by increased cost 
cof materials and labor. These increases will affect the Operating Expenses 
throughout the whole of the year 1917, and there will also be large addi- 
tional expenses now accruing ‘through the increase in wages resulting from 


the “so-called” Adamson Law, effective Jan. Ist, 1917, and through in- 
creases in other wages, which have been granted or are in process of 
negotiation. The 1917 figures will also reflect the more recent increases 


in cost of locomotive fuel and materials and supplies accruing on account 
of economic and other a, affecting the country as a result of the 
European War and conditions related thereto. Pending revenue measures 
likewise indicate a substantial increase in taxes payable during the coming 
year. 

During the year the following Long Term Debt obligations have been 


retired: 
First mortgage bonds of the C. S. & C. C. D. Ry. Co. through 
MRI PINNN Ee, NINE ooo oar 5 sai yo lana Reg Staaten Gigi Cm EME $ 68,000.00 
Deferred rentals under equipment leases.............cceeeeee 254,000.00 
Making net decrease in Long Term Debt of............ $322,000.00 
There were charges to Capital Account aggregating $163,191.39 for 


additions and betterments to property. This amount was expended for: 
pee $ 


WOrUCWves SH WACHINETY » 65.00:02 0s .cnateg se Sane eousenuewenme 5959.61 
NE aaa hard dain o kita 6.G sb 4.008 Shee BES Cote eae ee 116,103.38 
NE SO sis ad weenie a NAS 6S oS OOO a ee eee 82,310.58 
Os rr ee eer ee is eee 38,479.49 
SN RU PINE MOTE TENE Soo so os oc wo wines Km sans hic reel 37,303.50 
Various other additions and betterments..................000 62,628.69 
Equipment Barge Re Wi We alwe,©w Ale “angi win Ta Te Dilek Gig: cieme are ena eaa Gane ROCIRE. 114,702.20 
$469,487.45 

Less: 
I SANE, os 65iSsk bak Sw aw dsb oak tee 306,296.06 
$163,191.39 
During the year a number of spur tr racks and industry tracks were 


abandoned, as they were of no further service to the Company, and credits 
equal to th e original cost of the property were passed to the various 
additions and betterments accounts. 

The operating results of the receiver of The Trinity & Brazos Ma 
Railway Company show a deficit in the net operating revenue of $94,836.31, 
to which there was added, for tax and miscellaneous items, $84,199. 40, 
creating a net in come deficit for the year of $179,035.71. 

The following is the report of the General Auditor, 
pared by him. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 


with statements pre- 


HALE HOLDEN, 
President. 
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GENERAL BALANCE SHEET—ASSET SIDE. 
December 31, 1916. 
INVESTMENTS, 
Investment in road 
Sinking funds 
Deposits in lieu of mortgage property sold 
Miscellaneous physical property 


affiliated companies: 


$111,308,508.12 
521.47 
18,393.31 
4,660.00 
Investment in 
Stoc ks 
Bonds 
Notes 
Advances 
Other investments: 
Stocks $1,021,610.30 
Advances 420,021.05 


449,709.94 
8,760,000.00 
1,440,498.05 


30,281.77 10,680,489.76 


1,441,631.35 


Total investments $123,454,204.01 


Time drafts and deposits 

Special deposits 

Loans and bills receivable 

Traffic and car service balances receivable 

Net balance receivable from agents and conductors......... 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable 

Materia! and supplies 

Rents receivable 
Other current 


1,233, 355.93 
18,785.29 
31,935.02 


$ 8,329,320.46 


assets 


Total current < 


1,475.15 
70,773.03 


Working fund 
Other deferred : 
Total deferred ; 
Unapyustep Denits. 
Rents and insurance agama paid in advance 
Discount on funded debt 
Other unadjusted debits 
Securities issued or assumed—Unpledged 


~~ 349,908.29 


‘$1 32.205,680.94 


Total unadjusted debits 


Total 


Grann 


GENERAL 


December 31, 1916. 


Capital stock: 
Common stock 
Preferred stock 


Total stock 


Long Term Dest. 
Furded debt unmatured— 
Total Lg liability 
Held by carriers 
Actually outstanding 


$67, 634,346. 
5,218,44 


CuRRENT LIaBILITIEs, 
Traffic and car service balances payable 
Audited accounts and wages payable 
Miscellaneous accounts payable 
Interest matured unpaid 
Dividends matured unpaid 
Unmatured interest accrued 
Unmatured rents accrued 
Other current liabilities 


Other deferred liabilities 


Tax liability , ; 
Accrued depreciation—Equipment 
Other unadjusted credits 


Total unadjusted credits 


CorProRaATE SURPLUS. 
Additions to property through income and surplus......... 
Funded debt retired through income and surplus........... 
Sinking fund reserves 
Appropriated surp:us not specifically invested 
Profit and loss credit balance 


ONE COVRUNEY GIR ois 56g wines e600 steeeed $ 


Grand Total 








INCOME ACCOUNT. 
OPERATING INCOME, 


Railway operating revenues: 
Transportation: 
Freight 
Passenger 
Excess baggage 
Mail 
Express 
Other passenger-train 
Switching 304,010.55 
Special service train 11,461.34 
Other freight train 30.74 


$11,951,001.01 
3,522,954.82 
28,372.04 
233,182.07 
217,427.69 
2,186.56 


$16,271,526.82 


Incidental: 
Dining and buffet 
Hotel and restaurant 
Station and train privileges. 
Parcel room 
Storage—Freicht 
Storage Jaggage 
Demurrage 
Rents of buildings < 

property 

Miscellaneous 


80,120.25 
1,760.2 
22,068. 


179,361.71 


facility: 
facility—Cr, 
facility—Dr. 


Toint 
Toint 
Joint 


18,390.07 
$16,469,278.60 


Total railway ting 


Railway 


opera 

operating expenses: 

Maintenance of way 
tu res 

Maintenance of equip: ment. 

Tr: iffic 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous operations 51. 

Ge 79,699.87 


and struc- 
$ 


10,085,331.70 


Net revenue from railway operations.... $6,383,946.90 


Railwey tax accruals 
Uncollectible railway revenues. 


Tetal 25,618.80 


operating income 





Hire of equipment. 

Joint facility rent 

Income from lease of 

Miscellaneous rent ircome 

Separately operated properties—Profit 

Income from unfunded securities and accounts. 


319,813. 
30,028. 
263,584.8 
18,119. 

1,624.:; 
88,991. 


Gross income 


DEDUCTIONS FROM Gross INCOME. 


Hire of equipment $ - 264,837.5 
Joint facility 55,274. 
Miscellaneous rents 13,621.7 
Separately operated properties—Loss.......... 33,636. 
Interest on funded debt 2,860,328. 
Interest on unfunded debt 835. 
Amortization of essays on funded debt 18,600. 
Miscellaneous 89,418.8 


‘ 
Disposition oF NET INCOME, 


Income applied to SINKING FUMAB. 6 6.<.0:064.6 00806 $ 67,432.2 
Dividend appropriations of income: 
First preferred stock— 
2 per cent., payable Oct. 10, 1916 
Income appropriated for investmert in physical 
property 
Miscellaneous <¢ 


170,000. 


280,220.33 
500,000.00 


Income balance transferred to Profit and Less.. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
CREDIT. 


Credit balance at 
Credit balance 


beginning of year $ 3,233,879.71 
: transferred from income........ .59 
Miscellaneous credits 


40. 61 3.03 


Dividend appropriations “a Ae ae re $ 
Miscellaneous appropriations of surplus 

oss on retired road and equipment 
Miscellaneous debits 


, 527.68 


Credit balance carried to balance sheet 


[Apv.] 
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BALANCE SHEET—LIABILITY SIDE. 


21,484.00 
00,000.00 


48,021,484.00 


“9401.48 
156,783.21 


2,488,834.83 


7,284.18 


5,043,187.51 
143,277.93 


5,620,191.81 


6,498,972.87 
500,000.00 
34,742.63 
2,000,000.00 
4,618,270.62 


13,651, 986. 12 


$132,205,680.94 


722,161.38 


$6,347.780.18 


,017,652 


eo en 


,993,5 
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Railway Officers 





Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


F. A. Deverell, general auditor of the Cincinnati, Hamilton 
& Dayton at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral auditor of the Baltimore & Ohio, reporting to the general 
auditor; W. E. Rittenhouse has been appointed assistant auditor 
merchandise receipts, reporting to the auditor of merchandise 
receipts, and J. G. Westbrock has been appointed special ac- 
countant, reporting to the general auditor. All with headquarters 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Morley Donaldson, vice-president and general manager of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific, at Winnipeg, Man., has resigned on ac- 
count of ill health. He was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, on 
May 1, 1851, and was educated privately in France and Canada. 
He was for some time in the engine works of E. Gilbert & Co., 
Montreal, and later served under Walter and Frank Shanly 
during the construction of the Hoosac Tunnel, Massachusetts. 
In 1881 he entered the service of the Canada Atlantic as chief 
draughtsman, and later served successively as mechanical super- 
intendent, superintendent of traffic and mechanical departments, 
and as general superintendent until the Canada Atlantic became 
merged with the Grand Trunk in 1905, when he became super- 
intendent of the Ottawa division of the Grand Trunk. He was 
appointed vice-president and general manager of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific in 1912, and has been a member of the Canadian 
Society of Civii Engineers since 1889. 


William Pittman Hinton, traffic manager of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, at Winnipeg, Man., has been appointed vice-president and 
general manager, with headquarters at Winnipeg. He was 
born on August 30, 1871, 
at Ottawa, Ont. and 
was educated at Ottawa 
Collegiate Institute. On 
May 3, 1887, he. began 
railway work in_ the 
auditor’s department of 
the Canada Atlantic, and 
in September, 1891, be- 
came rate clerk in the 
traffic department. From 
March, 1896, to July, 
1901, he was assistant 
general freight agent, 
and then was general 
freight agent, until his 
appointment in Febru- 
ary, 1°03, as general 
freight and passenger 
agent of the same road. 
In October, 1905, when 

W. P. Hinton the Grand Trunk ab- 
sorbed the Canada At- 
lantic he became general agent in the passenger department of 
the Grand Trunk at Ottawa, Ont., in charge of immigration and 
transatlantic passenger traffic, remaining in that position until 
January 1, 1907, when he was appointed assistant general pas- 
senger agent of the Grand Trunk at Montreal. On May 1, 
1909, he was appointed general passenger agent of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific at Winnipeg. Man., and in~ January, 1914, was 
promoted to assistant passenger traffic manager of the same 
road at Winnipeg. The following October he was promoted 
to assistant passenger traffic manager of the Grand Trunk 
and Grand Trunk Pacific lines, with headquarters at Montreal, 
Que. In November, 1915, he returned to Winnipeg as traffic 
manager of the Grand Trunk Pacific, having charge of both 
freight and passenger traffic; he was appointed at the same time 
to represent also the Canadian Government Railways with the 
title of western traffic manager, and now becomes vice-president 
and general manager of the Grand Trunk Pacific, also of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Coast Steamship Company, Limited, with 
headquarters at Winnipeg. 
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Operating 


R. King, assistant superintendent of the Canadian Govern- 
ment Railways at Winnipeg, Man., has been appointed acting 
superintendent, with headquarters at Fort William, Ont.; D. W. 
Steeper has been appointed acting assistant superintendent, with 
office at Graham, Ont.; J. H. Brassard has been appointed chief 
train despatcher, with office at Levis, Que., and J. J. McLeod has 
been appointed chief train despatcher at New Glasgow, N. S. 


M. F. Leamy, trainmaster of the Delaware & Hudson at AI- 
bany, N. Y., has been appointed superintendent of the Saratoga 
division, with headquarters at Albany; L. A. Crounse succeeds 
Mr. Leamy; J. W. Nolan has been appointed assistant train- 
master, succeeding F. R. Griffin, assigned to other duties; H. S. 
Sloat has been appointed chief train despatcher, succeeding Mr. 
Crounse, and C. E. Chubb has been appointed night chief train 
despatcher, succeeding Mr. Sloat. All with headquarters at 
Albany. 


C. R. Morrill, who has been appointed assistant general man- 
ager of the Southern Pacific at Houston, Tex., was born at 
St. Louis, Mo., on October 12, 1869, and entered railway service 
with the Southern Pacific in April, 1892, as a rodman, and served 
successively until 1897 as a chainman, draftsman and instrument- 
man. On the latter date he became roadmaster, and four years 
Jater was promoted to division engineer. In July, 1904, he be- 
came assistant superintendent, and in January, 1915, was ap- 
pointed superintendent, with headquarters at Houston, which 
position he heid until his appointment as assistant general 
manager. 


Traffic 


M. Walsh, traffic manager of the Georgia Coast & Piedmont 
at Brunswick, Ga., has resigned and the office of traffic manager, 
has been abolished. Effective August 8. 


W. M. Hardin, whose appointment as general freight agent 
of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, with headquarters at Minneap- 
olis, Minn., was announced in the Ratlway Age Gasette of 
August 10, was born at 
Independence, Mo., on 
May 3, 1878 and en- 
tered railway service in 
July, 1895, as a station 
helper on the Chicago: & 
Alton. In the early part 
of 1898 he became tele- 
graph operator with the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Omaha, and 


in September of that 
year he went to the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 
in the same capacity. 


Later he served succes- 
sively as relief agent and 
traveling freight agent 
until January 1, 1909, 
when he was appointed 
commercial agent, with 
headquarters at Kansas 
City, Mo. On January 
1, 1912, he was transferred to Minneapolis, and on November 1, 
1915, was promoted to assistant general freight agent at Minneap- 
olis, which position he held until his recent appointment as gen- 
eral freight agent, as already noted. 





W. M. Hardin 


F. J. Parker, chief clerk to the general freight agent of the 
Michigan Central, at Detroit, Mich., has been appointed division 
freight agent, with the same headquarters. 


Joseph W. Hickson has been appointed general Canadian freight 
agent of the New York Central, with headquarters at Toronto, 
Ont., in place of William A. Wilson, who has retired under the 
pension system. 


S. G. Linderbeck, district passenger agent of the Seaboard 
Air Line, at Tampa, Fla., has been appointed division passenger 
agent, with headquarters at Jacksonville, and R. E. Camp has 
been appointed district passenger agent at Tampa, vice Mr. 
Linderbeck. 











Lawrence Snapp, chief clerk in the passenger department of 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Eric, has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., suc- 
ceeding W. B. Morris, resigned. 


L. F. Vosburgh, general passenger agent of the New York Cen- 
tral at New York, has been appointed passenger traffic manager, 
and C. C. Howard, assistant general passenger agent at New 
York, has been appointed general passenger agent. Both with 
headquarters at New York. 


F. La Bau, freight traffic manager of the New York Central 
at New York, has been appointed traffic manager; W. A. New- 
man, general freight agent at New York, has been appointed 
freight traffic manager, and G. C. Woodruff, division freight 
agent of the New York Central and the West Shore at Albany, 
N. Y., has been appointed general freight agent of both roads. 
All with offices at New York. 


J. L. Amos, general agent of the freight department of the 
Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been 
appointed general freight agent, with headquarters at Kansas 
City, succeeding A. T. Stewart, resigned to become general 
traffic manager of the Sinclair Refining Company at Chicago; 
H. N. Atwood, general agent of the freight department at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has been transferred to St. Louis. 


F. L. Jenkins, division passenger agent of the Southern Rail- 
way at Birmingham, Ala., has been appointed division passenger 
agent at Jacksonville, Fla.; G. R. Pettit, division passenger agent 
at Jacksonville, has been appointed district passenger agent at 
New York, N. Y., and T. J. Connell, division passenger agent 
at St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed special passenger repre- 
sentative at Atlanta, Ga. 


The positions of New England freight agent, at Boston, Mass., 
and of commercial agent at Boston of the Seaboard Air Line, 
have been consolidated, and F. J. Cook, who was commercial 
agent at Boston, is now New England freight agent, with office 
at Boston; F. C. Cheney has been appointed commercial agent, 
at Greenville, S. C., vice N. M. Martin, resigned, and B. H. 
Hartley has heen appointed commercial agent at Atlanta to 
succeed Mr. Cheney. 


Bruce F. Moffatt, whose appointment as assistant freight traffic 
manager of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, was announced in the 
Railway Age Gazette of August 10, was born at Iola, Kan., on 
March 28, 1873, and entered railway service with the Iowa Cen- 
tral int 1893, in the local office at Marshalltown, Iowa. He served 
successively with that company in the auditor’s office, the gen- 
eral freight department, and as traveling freight agent in Iowa. 
He later became commercial agent of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis and the Iowa Central, at St. Paul, Minn., in which ca- 
pacity he served until November 1, 1915, when he was appointed 
assistant general freight agent of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, which position he held until 
his recent appointment as assistant freight traffic manager. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


H. A. Empie has been appointed general fuel agent of the 
Delaware & Hudson, with headquarters at Albany, N. Y. 


T. L. Reed, master mechanic of the Seaboard Air Line at 
Hamlet, N. C., has been appointed master mechanic of the 
Georgia division, with headquarters at Howells, Ga. 


Richard J. Vaughn, roadmaster on the Union Pacific at 
Evanston, Wyo., has been appointed general roadmaster, with 
headquarters at Omaha, Neb., succeeding Thomas Scott, resigned. 


J. M. Grant has been appointed engineer maintenance of way 
on the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis, with headquarters at Spring- 
field, Ill, vice E. A. Froyd, who has been commissioned a cap- 
tain in the United States Army. 


A. L. Moler has been appointed master mechanic of the Sara- 
toga and Champlain divisions of the Delaware & Hudson, with 
office at Colonie, N. Y., succeeding J. H. Stranahan, who has 
been transferred to the operating department. 

W. Wells, division master mechanic on the Algoma district of 
the Canadian Pacific at Sudbury, Ont., has been appointed divi- 
sion master mechanic, with office at Schreiber, vice F. Grant 
transferred; T. Hambley, acting master mechanic at North Bay, 
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has been appointed division master mechanic, with office at Sud- 
bury, vice Mr. Wells ; and C. Gribbin has been appointed master 
mechanic, with office at North Bay, vice Mr. Hambley. 


T. J. Skillman, division engineer of the Monongahela division 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed division engineer, office of the principal assistant en- 
gineer, New Jersey division, with headquarters at New York 
City, and W. F. Greene, division engineér of the Delaware 
division at Wilmington, Del., has been appointed division en- 
gineer, Monongahela division, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., succeeding Mr. Skillman. 


H. S. Rogers, maintenance engineer of the Delaware & Hud- 
son at Albany, N. Y., has been appointed division engineer in 
charge of maintenance of way forces on the Susquehanna di- 
vision, with headquarters at Oneonta, N. Y.; F. C. Hohn has 
been appvinted division engineer on the Pennsylvania division, 
with headquarters at Carbondale, Pa., and G. D. Hughey has 
been appointed division engineer on the Champlain division, 
with headquarters at Plattsburg, N. Y. 


John J. Hanlin,- whose appointment as assistant superin- 
tendent of motive power of the Seaboard Air Line with head- 
quarters at Portsmouth, Va., has already been announced in 
these columns, was born 
on June 1, 1871, in Texas 
county, Missouri. He 
was educated in the com- 
mon schools and in 1888 
became an apprentice at 
the Birmingham Fouri- 
dry & Machine Com- 
pany, and four years 
later, on the completion 
of his apprenticeship, be- 
came a machinist on the 
Louisville & Nashville, 
remaining in that posi- 
tion until 1900. He was 
then appointed general 
foreman -of the Birming- 
ham Southern at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and in 
1904 became general 
foreman on the Seaboard 
Air Line at the same 
place. In 1907 he was 
appointed master mechanic at Atlanta, Ga., which position he 
held until his recent appointment as assistant superintendent of 
motive power of the same road, as above noted. 





J. J. Hanlin 





OBITUARY 


Edward Dickinson, formerly receiver of the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient, died at his summer home at Miltona, Minn., 
on August 9. He was born at Cumberland, Md., on October 
8, 1850, and entered railway service as a messenger in the 
freight office of the Cleveland & Toledo, at Cleveland, Ohio, in 
October, 1861. In 1865 he became telegraph operator on the 
Atlantic & Great Western, and in 1868 was promoted to as- 
sistant train despatcher. For a short time in 1869 he was clerk 
and telegraph operatecr on the Union Pacific at Omaha, Neb., 
and in 1870 he became train baggage man and express mes- 
senger on the Atlantic & Great Western. In 1872 he was ap- 
pointed train despatcher on the Nebraska division of the Union 
Pacific, and served successively until July, 1890, as chief 
despatcher of the Laramie division, superintendent of the same 
division, general superintendent of the Wyoming division, as- 
sistant general superintendent, general superintendent and gen- 
eral manager of the Missouri river division. On the latter date 
he became general superintendent of the trans-Ohio division of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, at Chicago, and one year later was ap- 
pointed assistant general manager of the Union Pacific. In 
April, 1893, he was promoted to general manager, and in No- 
vember, 1902, became vice-president and. general manager of the 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, which position he held until 
March, 1912, when he was appointed receiver. 








